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muely Wours 


Tell it to True. Address 67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Hitieity Lament (IIT) 


In Truely Yours (Jan.) Quentin F. James 
of Parkersburg, W. Va., was quite unfair 
thinking all us city guys like that stupid 
jive and bebop. I, for one, although I’ve 
always lived in Brooklyn, would go out of 
my way to hear some hillbilly music. 

I go hunting and fishing upstate every 
chance I get and all I hear there is folk music. 
I even taught myself how to play the guitar, 
I Jove it so much . . . ever since I was a kid 
I could yodel pretty good. Why, when Homer 
and Jethro put over one of their hillbilly 
tunes, I get butterflies in my belly. 

—Sheldon Rabin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Doesn’t everyone?—Eds, 


To answer Quentin F. James, there is 
nothing wrong with being a farmer. On the 
other hand, being an “honest Anglo-Saxon 
son of the soil” does not make him or his 
music any better than “typical Brooklyn 
inhabitants” or “high-school punks.” He 
is the kind of fellow that starts discrimina- 
tion. If he really believes that “northern 
city dwellers of unknown ancestry” are in- 
ferior then he is a jerk and a hick. I also 
happen to like hillbilly music, but when 
with others you have to listen to what the 
majority wants. —Victor Gilinsky (northern 


city dweller of unknown ancestry), 


New York, N.Y. 


Lo, THE Poor SatLor 


Regarding the letter in TRuEly Yours from 
the Indian Kay Otter Robe (Nov., '48), it 
looks to me like we so-called Americans 
are still using the typical attitude. Once we 
get a fellow down, we keep stomping him. 
I have done a lot of research in Navy librar- 
ies concerning Indians of many tribes and 
have never once read where they had a fair 
deal. 

I believe 100 per cent in Indians and their 
way of life. I have spent the last ten years 
in the U. S. Navy—why, I don’t know. Met 
all kinds of Americans, and the more I see 
of them the less I like their ways. One more 
year, then out I go for good. I am a white 
American, 27 years old and, like most, of 
mixed blood and cannot say what descent 
but I will say this: If there is any Indian or 
tribe of Indians who wants a blood brother 
or tribal member, drop me a line and I'll be 
on my way, The happiest moment of my life 
will be when I put on my first suit of buck- 
skin and take to the woods with a man I can 
trust—one who does not worship the white 
man’s god, the American dollar. A future 
Redskin, 

—Evereite B. Hall, MM-2, Sub base, Navy 128, 

% Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Powper BrEATHERS 


In Lucian Cary’s article Your Right to Own 
a Gun (Jan.) you state, in part, “In applying 
for a pistol permit in New York city, you 
now pay $10 as an extra fee which goes to 
the Police Benevolent Association—” 

This statement is incorrect. Revenue from 
pistol permits does not go to the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association ... We trust you will 
correct this error. Thank you. 

—John FE. Carton, Pres., 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Assoc. 
of the City of New York 


Sorry, Officer. That should have read: an 
extra fee which goes into the police pension 
fund—(and, to finish quoling Cary )—whether 
or not you get the permit.—Eds. 


.-. the best thing you threw in the Jan- 
uary issue. For awhile I thought my gun 
cronies and I were the only ones bitching ... 

When any jasper attempts to keep a hunter 
home gazing at an empty game bag, I can 
see his reason for disarming us. It all sim- 
mers down to this: the old U. S. can provide 
all the members you could possibly want to 
organize a new type of gun club, a club to 
protect the Powder Breathers. 

—Ernest F. Downing, Minneapolis, Minn, 


So are the 150 gunbugs, who wrote this, 
serious! Ten X-possibles to True for Your 
Right to Own a Gun, And may Lucian Cary 
find his reward on the range for this article 
exposing the subject of firearms legislation 
so thoroughly. Riflemen know of these 
schemes to regiment us out of. our rights, 
but few others*get the facts. 

—John W. Sutch, Secy.-Treas., 
The Philadelphia Marksman’s League, 
Norristown, Pa. 


Lone Ficutr 


In December Man to Man, I noticed the 
question, “What was the world’s longest 
prize fight?” Your answer was, “longest we 
can get trace of was... 110 rounds, 7 hours 
19 minutes, to a draw.” 

... Wwe Montanans are pretty proud of this 
little old state and must defend our claim. 
The longest prize fight took place in Vir- 
ginia City in 1862, a 175-round battle be- 
tween a miner and a blacksmith, lasting eight 
hours. The winner received a purse of $100, 
the price of a sack of flour then. 

Montana can also claim the shortest fight, 
in Helena in 1906. Montana Jack Sullivan 
roared out of his corner and socked his 
colored opponent to the canvas, where he 
decided to stay. In the gay ‘90s Butte and 
Helena were considered major boxing centers 
and at present few Butte or Helena residents 
stay home on a fight night. 

—Jean M. Moore, Helena, Mont. 
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Murper 


I read your basketball article on Joe Fulks 
(Jan.)... Brother, comparing him with Billy 
Macy is sacrilege! 

I've seen both Kummer and Fulks play 
many times. Unfortunately, when I saw 
Kummer (with the Butler YMCA) he was 
well past the 35-year 
mark, definitely on 
the downgrade. He 
knew every shot in 
the books but on set 
shots from midcourt 
or side, he was mur- 
der. He would place 
his left hand over the 
top of the ball, fingers 
pointing forward, his 
right hand under with 
fingertips back and 
would put tremen- 
dous backspin on the 
ball as he shot it toward the basket. If it hit 
the rim it was almost certain, because of the 
reverse English, to plop back in the bucket. 

I’ve seen Kummer toss 60 or 70 fouls 
through the hoop without a miss and believe 
he holds some sort of foul-tossing record in 
the old Eastern League, with the Jaspers. 
And, remember, in the old pro game that 
basket was out on a 12-inch arm. 

—Clair L. Schmoker, Birdsboro, Pa. 


».. THE ALAMO HAD NONE 


Sam Gray, Jr., Denton, Texas, in December 
here questioned a September Man-to-Man 
statement about the fall of the Alamo, and 
had the Encyclopedia Americana quoted 
at him. Feeling a little insecure about set- 
ting up a mere book against the Republic 
of Texas, we asked J. Frank Dobie, a Texian 
—as distinguished from Texans—to comment: 


There is no documentary evidence that 
any individual in the Alamo surrendered to 
the Mexicans. All the tradition is that the 
‘Texans, to the last man, died fighting, even 
Jim Bowie on his cot. When the Mexicans 
under General Santa Ana made their final 
attack they announced that there would be 
no surrender, 

The Encyclopedia Americana has no au- 
thority for saying that Crockett and_ five 
other survivors surrendered. How could they 
have survived? The noblest sentences Texas 
has authored are: “Thermopylae had her 
messenger of defeat, The Alamo had none.” 

—J. Frank Dobie, Henry E, Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. 


And that, as far as we’re concerned, settles 
the argument.—Eds, 


COINCIDENCE 


In February Truely Yours I came across 
a letter reminding me of something that may 
be interesting to you, depending on w hether 
the “Professor Dobie” mentioned is the his- 
torian and former Texas University prof. 

During the summer of 1947 (or was it '48?) 
this Dobie stopped in Glacier National Park 
and asked me to direct him to some old- 
timers who knew Charles M. Russell, the 
artist, as he (Dobie) was writing a docu- 
mentary of the West and wished to feature 
Russell prominently, I briefed him on the 
old-timers and as an afterthought told him 
there had been an excellent article on 
Russell in True recently. 

“True?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. “Haven't you read it?” 

“Never even heard of it,” he said. 

—John D. Vincent, Belton, Mont. 


Like all good historians, it seems, he was 
willing to learn. The February TY letter 
concerned a coyote story in True written 
by Dobie.—Eds. 


Use.ess OLp Us 


. Useless Old You (Jan.) was a mine of 
misinformation ... Where in hell does Rat- 
cliff get the notion animals don’t have rup- 
tures? Lordy, he ought to squat with me in a 
cold barn for an hour and a half, repairing a 
hernia in a colt. He can also forget how 
ill-adapted woman is for bearing young... 
Compared to the calf or colt, the human 
baby is very short, compact and soft .. . 
I wish J. D. could see a sow after the first 
pig is jammed crossways in the birth canal, 
with ten more putrefying behind it. 

When it comes to feet, how would you 
like to have a foot encased in an unyielding 
mass of horn when it shrinks, causing ex- 
cruciating agony to sensitive tissues beneath? 
Two-thirds of the horse’s weight is on the 
front feet, and one tiny bone, the navicular— 
smaller than my middle finger—supports 
one-half of that. I can’t think of any innard 
trouble man has that animals don’t have 
more of and worse. For instance, the horse 
has about 120 feet of small intestine draped 
like a petticoat from a ligament no wider 
than a big man’s hand. Consequently they 
often get twisted up; then in the night I am 
called to treat the most horribly painful 
affliction of man or beast—torsion of the in- 
testine, invariably fatal . Our spine is 
wonderfully engineered, short and massive. 
I'd like to show ‘J- D. a dog paralyzed because 
its spine is so long the intervertebral discs 
rupture and press on the cord. 

You may envy the cockroach, which DDT 
has already doomed, but man is truly God’s 
greatest handiwork. All a guy has to do is 
look at his hands—he will see a machine 
whose perfection the finest engineering skills 
have never approached. 

—David Jacobson, DVM, Woodward, Okla. 


We feel better already, Doc.—Eds. 


Ratcliff missed the point completely .. . 
he does not give commercialism its due. A 
striking feature of man 500,000 years from 
now will be the little smokestack atop his 
head for tobacco smoke. He will have so 
many other gadgets a small 
trailer will be necessary for 
batteries, pills, etc. He will have 
artificial eyes, or antenna, Op- 
tometrists years ago began at- 
taching extra lenses 
onto everyone who G 
came in with enough 
money. No feet at all: i) 
they are being used Zs 
less and less. Teeth 
will be removed as 
they appear and little AWA 
grinders attached, at consid- 
erable expense. As for re- 
production, I guess it will 
be as unmentionable as now 
but it will be whispered around that with a 
couple of “Peppo” pills and a screwdriver . . . 
But so many models without standard 
threads—well . 

—William E. Speed, Foreman, Ark. 


ANOTHER 4c SHOT 


. ever read the Sunday supplements? 
Each week they grind out a murder case, a 
story of blighted love, and so on. You know 
what's in it before you open it. I find TRuE 
frozen in the same category, and as it isn’t 
free with the local papers, I do not care to 
renew my subscription. [Letter on postage- 
free renewal blank.] I will say that True 
is very interesting until you have read it 
for a year . —Thomas E. Riley, 

Portland, Ore. 


Memo to Subscription Dept.: 


Stop wasting 
money on Riley.—Eds. 


[Continued on page 6] 
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 . .. WHAT'S an 8-letter phrase for hair problem? Dry Scalp! And 
he’s sure got it. His hair is so dull—looks like he’d never combed it. 
Loose dandruff on his collar, too! Hope he gets the right answer— 
it’s ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 


Hatt looks ber... 
scalp reels berfér... 
when you check Oty Scalp 


aseline 
HAIR 
TONE 


NO NEED TO WorRY about unruly hair, loose dandruff and other 
signs of Dry Scalp! Just use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. A few drops a 
day will make a great difference in the looks of your hair! Contains 
no alcohol or other drying ingredients. What’s more, it gives double 
care... to both scalp and hair... and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


TRADE MARK ® 


TOPS IN ENTERTAINMENT: DR. CHRISTIAN, STARRING JEAN HERSHOLT, ON 
CBS, WEDNESDAY NIGHTS; LITTLE HERMAN, NEW MYSTERY SHOW, SATURDAY 
NIGHTS, ON ABC. SEE YOUR NEWSPAPER FOR LOCAE BROADCAST TIME: 


(Beuciy yours 
[Continued from page 5] 


AvuTOMOBILE Row 


The article about Preston Tucker and his 
rear-engine automobile (Jan.) makes me feel 
that progress in the United States is not all 
it should be. I have a great deal of skepticism 
that advancements are put on cars as they 
are originated. In fact, that’s pure malarkey. 

—S. S. Cardwell, Sellevision Sales Corp., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Your automotive expert, Ken Purdy, 
stated in the Tucker story that in test runs 
at Indianapolis the car flipped over at 95 
m.p.h., then said vapor lock was the villain. 
Please explain how a sudden stoppage of gas 
caused the car to flip and roll over three 
times. —IW. P. O’Shell, McKeesport, Pa. 


A blowout caused the flip; rolling three 
times seems to have been its own idea. Vapor 
lock, in a turn at high speed, suddenly 
stopped the engine cold, tremendously in- 
creasing centrifugal force on the right rear 
wheel, causing the blowout. Elementary, W. 

—Eds. 


No MAMA ON A YARDARM 


Have read many stories about the old 
sailing ships but none so good as the one 
written by Alan Villiers (The Last Great 
Days of Sail, Dec.) Most sailing-ship stories 
are by people who never sailed on one, but 
Mr. Villiers’ writing is actual experience. 
Having sailed on four square-riggers (steel) 
and around the Horn for nitrate before my 
16th birthday in 1916, I should know. Had 
much of the same hardship and starvation 
as he told about . . . Too many kids got 
stunted and undernourished from bad food 
and water. Of course, they were good sea- 
men; had to be... no mama to help him 
on a yardarm, making fast sail on a stormy 
winter night. Having just returned from 
Norway where there are still plenty who 
sailed on those ships, I have no doubt this 
novel would be a good seller there. 
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Am sending you a picture of the three- 
masted bark Svalen of Norway, under full 
sail in a stiff breeze, which I made a trip on. 

—Ralph F. Jensen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Go AnEApD, SATCH 


Tell Richard N. Magnus of California 
(Jan. TY) there are tigers in South America, 
although not the striped variety. It is called 
a tiger and by the natives el tigre. Sasha 
Siemel, the great tiger hunter of the Matto 
Grosso, can relate some hair-raising stories 
to equal those about the striped variety, if 
Satch Paige still wants to hunt them in S. A. 

—Mrs. John Meyer, Cincinnati, O. 


MueEnster’s In Acarn! 


My brother takes your magazine, and I 
think he was very wrong in his choice. He 
will agree . . . so much filth it gets worser 
every issue. I am referring to the pictures 
with What’s Happened to Burlesque? (Feb.) 
You probably will not admit to it, but pic- 
tures like these surely don’t make a descent 
magazine. Even if little children aren’t of the 
reading age they still like to look at the pic- 
tures... —A Teen-Ager, Muenster, Texas 


... an author, once taken to task by the 
superintendent of the Children’s Depart- 
ment, Brooklyn Library, for writing books 
unfit for children, hastened to agree, ex- 
plaining they were not written for children 
but for adults. He regretted his inability to 
defend the characters of his books but found 
them no worse than the escapades of Solo- 
mon and David, and added: “If there is an a 
unexpurgated Bible in the Children’s De- teas ae 
partment, won't you please remove Tom ; , ae 
Sawyer and Huck Finn from that question- . 
able companionship?” The author, of course, 
was Mark Twain. 

—Stan Brewer, Honolulu, T. H. 


Bic Boy’s Rumpus 


...in your January issue, the illustration 
on page 32 of the old saloon and women 
brought back nostalgic memories of my pre- 

—— cocious wanderings. I 
; was a big boy for my 
age and, being adven- 
turous, left my home 
and took Horace 
Greeley’s advice. At 
the age of 15, I too be- 
came acquainted with 
the high spots in a 
certain town in Idaho. 
Nuf sed. 

The reason I am 
writing is to ask if it is possible to procure 
such a picture. I'd sure like to have it in my 
rumpus room. —Joln Black, Bangor, Me. 


Masu Nores Depr. [True Love] 


I pecame a reader of TRUE just over a year 
ago and am sending in my renewal today. 
More people who like the magazine should 
express themselves and give reassurance to 


the editor before he comes to think we read- fo r color f ul leisure wear 

ers are all as obviously crazy as some who ’ ’ 

do write. I am very thankful that my eyes M A R K T W A l N S$ 4 9 er 

do-notisce things as they do., ».. =. Wonder We got the idea for this unusual plaid from the picture 

what we would have to read if they were a ° : 

majority with censorship control? ofa gold prospector we saw in a San Francisco museum. 

—F. L. Norton, Blachly, Ore. It’s a bold, rich Western plaid in your choice of red, 

Pore green or maize. With two dig pockets (room enough 
: for a pack of cigarettes and then some), the ’49er 

Never underestimate the power of women, really has the color, comfort and style that those who 

Nor their subtle, conniving tact. , 

They were built to employ it, love the outdoors want. Of deluxe chambray, the ’49er 

So relax and enjoy it— is waiting for you now at your Mark Twain dealer's. 


The cards and the gals are both stacked. 


—Sad Sil Callantine, Oxnard, Calif. Write Dept. C for your dealer’s name. 


Yes, TRUE sells out quickly on the news- 
stands. You avoid that disappointment, and 
have each issue delivered to you, when you 
subscribe by the year. Mail $3 (check or 
money order) to our Circulation Department, 
Fawcett Bldg., Dept. T., Greenwich, Conn. 
Two years for $5 in the United States or its 
possessions. Subscriptions $4 per year in 
Canada and Pan America. Other foreign 


countries $5 per year. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Allow five weeks to effect a change of 
address on your subscription. Be sure to in- 
clude old address (or mailing label) with 
new address. If you ate moving, notify: 
TRUE, Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, Conn. 


ELDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 
Manufacturers of MARK TWAIN SHIRTS for Men 
and TOM SAWYER Apparel for Real Boys 


es 


the ff )zécors speaking 


RUGGED? you bet 
Sonichow we get more wordage out of a dumb question than out of a bright one. 


and cut t0 FIT! Like when we asked Robert Ruark, columnist for Scripps-Howard newspapers, how 
an = come he went to Tangier. You'll see that it’s a dumb question when you read Mr. 
Ruark’s story, Hercules Slept Here, on page 25. Why should anyone have to have a 
reason for going to a place like Tangier? 

But we asked it and, surprise, we had touched Mr. Ruark where his heart is 
warmest. By this time he let loose of our Japels, we were limp. Here’s what he had 
to say, ardently: 

“Some people collect books and blondes and booze, or maybe even stamps, but 
about the only hobby I’ve got is the city of Tangier—apart from the city of New 
Orleans, that is. 

“I got into Tangier by accident two years ago—via a slow ferry from Gibraltar 
which carried a bridal party. The bride ‘thowed up’ on the groom. Then the groom 
repaid her in kind. Nobody can get as seasick as a Spanish bride, or groom. 

“Tt seemed a funny way to start a day, and it got funnier. T was only in Tangier a 
week the first time, and knocked it loose from a dozen columns. Never met so many 
illicit people in my life. Tangier was so innocently evil, or evilly innocent, that I 
couldn’t get it out of my mind. There was a character for every Arab, and they 
grow an awful lot of Arabs in Tangier. 

“When I got home I found I was boring all my friends with stories about the place. 
I get just so much mileage out of my stay in the leper colony, or my life and times 
with Lucky Luciano or Emily Post, and then I have to switch to a fresh gimmick. It 
wasn’t like that with Tangier. For eighteen months I kept telling the same stories 
about the town, until I finally said th’ hell with it, my material needs updating, and 
went back. Nothing had changed intrinsically. [Continued on page 10} 


You Can't Overestimate the Power of a Man 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


the slim, trim Overalls 
from the Far West... 


WEAR LONGER—When ordi- 
nary overalls have given up the 
ghost, Levi's are still going strong. 
Made from world’s heaviest den- 
im, copper riveted at all strain 
points, stitched so strongly you get 
a new pair FREE if they rip! 


FIT BETTER—Until you’ve worn 
Levi's, you don’t know what real 
overall comfort is! Yoke back and 
low, curved waist eliminate bind- 
ing and bunching—trim taper legs 
won't bag, sag or snag! 


PROVE TO YOURSELF that 
overalls can fit as well as wear. Try 
LEVI’S—the original cowboy pants 
from the Far West. Look for the 


Red Tab on the back pocket. . eA 
= Og 


+ The name LEVI’S is registered in the U. S. Patent 
Office and denotes overalls made only by Levi Strauss 
& Co. Main office: 98 Battery Street, San Francisco 6 


Expect much...and get more... 
re in these amazing outboard { 
=) motors. Check these features and 
=f see for yourself why MARTIN 
MOTORS now, even more than 
ever before, are the New Standard 
of Performance: 


Mechanically-controlled intake poppet valves Power head swivel, 
360° Streamlined, leak-proof filler cap Vertical stern adjustment 
Depend a-pull starter Filler cap, combining air vent and spare 
shear pin clips 3 resting positions Simplified, synchronized con- 
trols Stress-proofed 3 ring aluminum pistons Altinized, torsional 
type, quick-break-in piston rings Micro-gem forged counter-balanced 


steel crankshaft Die-cast aluminum cylinders with cast-in close- 
grained iron sleeves Removable cylinder head Open channel, no- 
clog cooling system Rubber spark plug protectors Built-in power 
head spray shield Full range, dual adjustment, concentric bowl car- 


buretor ¥ Protektall corrosion and salt water proof finish throughout 
Rubber mounted steering handle ¥ Simplified steering stabilizer and co- 
pilot Rubber cushioned motor mountings Completely encased 
power head and starter Streamlined stern clamp brackets Me- 
chanical stern-angle adjustment Full swivel lower unit—swings up 
into boat Fully enclosed drive shaft, permanently lubricated 
Complete 360° steering—reverse, around and forward Built-in fuel 
strainer Machined and hardened chrom-moly steel gears Seal-tite 
gear housing oil seals Weedless type propeller Molded rubber-to- 
brass propeller drive clutch Removable and replaceable journal 
bearings Easy-grip hand fitting clamp screw knobs Perfected 
alternate firing More horsepower per pound of motor weight Vir- 
tually flood proof—instant starting Equal fuel distribution and uni- 
form firing Maximum horsepower for engine size Positive 
displacement rotor type water pump Power head perma-sealed 
against water leaks Vac-seal fuel tight tank Matched, diamond- 
bored connecting rods Simple construction; easy to service any part 
Fast acting, leak proof fuel shut off valve Quiet, muffled, pre- 
cooled underwater exhaust High tension, positive action magneto 
with permanent alnico magnets Two-toned, baked enamel overcoat- 
ing Lower unit symmetrically contoured and glossy surfaced for 
minimum water resistance Chrome plated propeller shaft (‘60’) 


Write for illustrated booklet of the new MARTIN 
MOTORS including “TIPS for TOPS in Outboard Motoring”. 
Address: Martin Motors, Dept. TR-4911, Eau Claire, Wis. 


NEW 
acclaimed: 


are priced from 
$119.95 


S 


MARTIN MOTORS 


MOTORS 


Alternate 
Firing Twin 
7.2 H.P. 
43 Ibs. 


Certified at 
4,000 R.P.M, 


WS 
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it leaves the factory. Your 
assurance of highest qual- 
ity and workmanship. 


George W. Martin 


Every MARTIN OUTBOARD 

MOTOR is Performance 

Tested by experts before 
eee 


Alternate 
Firing Twin 
4 HP. 
35Y,2 Ibs. 


Certified at 
4,300 R.P.M. 


Single cylinder 
2Vs H.P. 
29% Ibs. 


Certified at 
4,300 R.P.M. 


MARTIN MOTORS, DIVISION, NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Canadian Scles by; Martin Moters, Division, National Pressure Cooker Co. (Canada) Ltd., Walloceburg, Ont. 
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Working Out 


with Buddy O'Connor 


Hockey’s Most Valuable Player ’47-’48 


My hair scores a 
winner in looks after the 
Vitalis “60-Second Workout!” 
tS an easy play 
to take... 


“450 seconds to massage.” Try the famous 
workout used by so many successful men in 
sports and business. Vitalis’ special formula 

‘ stimulates, refreshes your scalp as no non- 
alcoholic dressing does. And massaging with 
Vitalis routs loose dandruff, helps check ex- 
cessive falling hair. 


# 


(LP 
oa 


“10 seconds to comb.’ Now your hair 
looks naturally well-groomed. No greasy 
“patent-leather” shine —Vitalis contains no 
mineral oil. Just pure vegetable oil that pre- 
vents dryness, keeps hair in place. Get Vitalis 
today! At drug counters and barber shops. 


“Vitalis 


| "60-Second 


Workout” 
for handsomer, 
healthier-looking_hair 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 
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The Editors Speaking 


[Continued from page 8] 


“A friend met me on the quay—I damn’ 
near got drowned scrambling down the 
side of a ship which considerately paused 
to let me off. Conversation follows: 

“‘Vello,’ said George. ‘Howhaveyou- 
been... there’s a countess at the bottom- 
oftheharbor where you just left the ship 
. . . I'vebeen flying around the Sahara 
in a seaplane . . - howdidyousay you'd 
been?’ 

“Well, that’s Tangier for you. Waste 
no time catching you up on the current 
poop. Before I dumped my bags in the 
hotel room, I was privy to all the wicked 
doings of nearly two years. 

“I’m glad True is printing this piece, 
because it will save me an awful lot of 
conversation, I aim to put a copy of the 
magazine on top of each napkin every 
time we have people in to dine, and they 
can read about it instead of listening 
to it.” 

Well, that’s right neighborly, Mr. 
Ruark, and True thanks you. So does 
the circulation department. And we'll 
thank you readers to look for the story of 
the “countess at the bottomoftheharbor” 
in a future issue—and then we'll see you 
in Tangier. 


We ask you to hold your breath when 
you turn to pages 28 and 29. There you'll 
find The Race to Death, the story of the 
Paris to Madrid automobile road race of 
1903. Just as a starter, and a quick switch, 
it was written for us by a cartoonist and 
illustrator, Ralph Stein, an old-car nut 
whose work is Emiliar to TRUE readers. 
But there, too, you'll find a painting— 
and that’s what will take your breath 
away. 

We could think of only one man to 
illustrate this yarn of the greatest road 
race of all time—Peter Helck. Mr. Helck 
holds more honors in commercial art 
and the fine arts than you can shake a 
divining rod at. You'll find Helck prints 
and paintings in many a museum and 


private collection—and he’s a very busy 
man. Yet he jumped at the opportunity 
to do the job and, he tells us, “I gave it 
everything I knew, felt and had experi- 
enced over the long years of my obsession 
with the sport.” That, brothers, is like 
saying he gave us his painting arm. 

For the chances are better than even 
that Peter Helck would have swapped all 
his honors for a career as a racing driver. 
He’s a supercharged automobile crank, 
and he got that way as a boy back in 1905 
when a rich relative left a couple of 
copies of a motoring journal in the Helck 
flat on West 96th street. From then on 
sketches of thundering Fiats, gorgeous 
Mercedes and chain-driven Locomobiles 
filled his school notebooks. And things 
looked pretty good that same year when 
Al Poole gave him a spin in an honest- 
injun racing car, a 50-h.p. Simplex. 

But Helck was awakened from his 
dream of fame on the roaring road while 
driving his first car down a steep hill near 
Yonkers. His father was the passenger. 
A sudden jolt brought their teeth to- 
gether and they caught a flash of the left 
rear wheel bounding past them before it 
disappeared into the shrubbery. When 
Mother Helck heard about it, that was 
all. Since then Helck’s connection with 
racing has been that of avid spectator, 
reporter and artist, both here and abroad. 
His major interest in picture making 
centers upon the golden age of inter- 
national racing, 1900 to 1914. 

As balm for his frustration, Mr. Helck 
today proudly owns the champion racer 
of that golden age, “Old 16” (see pic- 
ture). It’s a 120-h.p. Locomobile, hand- 
built in 1906 from the designs of A. L. 
Riker. It clocked 108 m.p.h. in its first 
speed tests, and in 1908 George Robert- 
son, Helck’s boyhood idol then and 
friend today, drove the big Loco furiously 
for 258 miles to win the Vanderbilt Cup 
Race on Long Island. Last year—forty 
years later—it won top prize in New 
York’s first Antique Auto Exhibition. 

And we have one hell of a painting. 


Richard Tregaskis, who soon will 
pick up with his Round-the-World Diary 
in Europe, was [Continued on page 12] 


Artist Helck and his proud possession, “Old 16.” George Robertson, 
who drove it to victory in the 1908 Vanderbilt Cup Race, at wheel. 
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It's Pre-Smoked 
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Linkman’s Exclusive Pipe-Smoking 
Machine Pre-Smokes Every Dr. Grabow Pipe 


. . Pre-Smokes them at the factory with fine tobacco (Edgeworth) duplicating 


the slow deliberate puffing of an experienced smoker 


NO BREAKING IN 
NO BITE 
NO BITTER TASTE 


LOOK FOR 
THIS 
TRADE MARK 


= 


Las 
Union Made Dr. Grabow DeLuxe. .... $1.50 : By : : 
From Dr. Grab S $2 00 . and this, Chief, is the great invention 
Gentine Fete een ah arnae that breaks in the Dr. Grabow pipe of peace” 
Dr. Grabow Tru-Grain. .. . $3.50 eipeseanimnmnnaeiinemeeniaintenne 
Imported 
Bray Dr. Grabow Select Grain. . $5.00 


Shapes 37, 70, 74, 76, 85 ond 87 are not made in the $1,50 price range, 


Fashioned by Linkman DR. GRABOW PIPE CO., INC, Chicago 14, Illinois 


as MEN, GET THE SMART LOOK +» SMOKE A PIPE + 


Endorsed 


(LEADING 


Everywhere! 


ANDY DEVINE 


motion picture 
star, may soon 
be seen in the 
forthcoming # 
Republic picture, ja 
“The Last Bandit” 


“You’re Sure to Have More Fun 


with a Coleman Along” 
Says ANDY DEVINE 


“T like plenty of good food where- 
ever I go, and I get it quick with 
my Coleman Folding Camp Stove 
—no waiting. No muss, fuss, or 
bother. I just set it up and start 
cooking. In no time I have the 
kind of food that satisfies a big 
outdoor appetite. 


“And the Coleman Lantern, 
well, it just adds more hours of fun 
to each day with plenty of good 
light in camp at night. 

“The Coleman Camp 
Stove and Lantern are 
‘Musts’ in my outing 
equipment.” 
<—Folds up, carries like a suitcase, 


Folding 
CAMP STOVE 


Cor ee 


Have easy meals with the Coleman 
Camp Stove. Cooks like city gas. 
Makes and burns its own gas from 
gasoline. No fuel hunting. No 
smoke-eating. Just set up and cook. 
Burners light instantly, regulate in- 
stantly. Durable. Ask 
your dealer. Prices in 
U.S.A. as low as $9.95. 
Have More Hours of Fun 
with a Coleman Lan- 
tern. Floodlights 100-ft. 
area. Storm-proof. Safe. | 
Prices in U.S.A. as low | 
as $9.95. Mail Coupon 
for FREE book. 


The Coleman Co., Inc., Wichita1, Kans. 


Floodlight 
LANTERN 


——— 4 


ia 


| The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept.216-T, Wichita 1, Kansas 


and other Coleman Appliances. 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE booklet on Coleman Camp Stoves, Lanterns | 


ADDRESS. 


I 
| 
| NAME 
I 
| 


The Editors Speaking 


[Continued from page 10] 


punching the bag about his experiences 
in North China. He got to telling us 
about Jong Yo-sen, the unhappy subject 
of his highly human story, Mr. Jong and 
The Fortunes of War (page 42). “Just 
before I left him,” said ‘Tregaskis, “I 
asked him how much money he’d need 
to see him through the next year. Jong 
thought for a minute and then said, ‘Six- 
teen million dollars.’ So I opened my suit- 
case,” dead-panned Mr. Tregaskis, “and 
gave him sixteen million dollars.” 

Well, natch. That was the gentlemanly 
thing to do, only we thought we were the 
only ones who went around with a suit- 
casé full of millions and millions of dol- 
lars. Of course, the gimmick is that the 
stack of paper Mr. Tregaskis gave Mr. 
Jong was worth only about $16 American. 

Tregaskis had his difficulties getting 
out of Kalgan. It took him and his inter- 
preter four’ tries to make the 100 miles 
by rail to civilized Peiping. The Reds 
kept cutting the rail line and three 
times they had an eight to twelve hour 
trip for nothing. Said Dick, “I’ve rarely 
felt lower than those evenings when we 
came back dog-tired to the Kalgan Hotel 
(so-called), where taking a bath was only 
a hated foreign-devil idea, and where I 
slept on the floor because the straw bed 
was alive with bedbugs.” Fortunately, he 
still had his suitcase along; so he counted 
off another twenty million and bought 
an air mattress. 


At the Explorers Club recently we 
saw a color film shown by Dr. Harry B. 
Wright, anthropologist and explorer, of 
piranhas in action, Piranhas are ugly 
little jungle fish which are reputed to be 
able to reduce a human to a bag of bones 
in the snap of a stop-watch. We had re- 
tained an editor’s healthy skepticism 
about their cating time. It’s a most un- 
healthy skepticism. Four minutes alter a 
400-pound carcass had been thrown into 
the river, the thrashing cloud of little 
cutthroats had reduced it to a skeleton. 

After rushing to the nearest bar to 
forget it all—and after making sure those 
were little onions in the bottom of the 
glass and not vicious fishes—we asked Dr. 
Wright how he got to be an explorer. 
He did it the hard way. He had studied to 
be an orthodontist, which translates 
roughly into dentist. He was wounded 
in World War I just fifteen minutes be- 
fore ethe cease-fire order and suffered 
temporary blindness. When he recovered 
his sight, he still suffered from claustro- 
phobia, a fear of confinement. His doctor 
told him to explore some wide spaces. 

Dr. Wright’s most recent exploration 
took him into the Matto Grosso in the 
heart of Brazil, where he lived with the 
little-known tribe of the Camayuras, ap- 
parently the happiest people in the 
world. “Their pleasures are simple,” says 
Dr. Wright. “For example, they fell in 
love with my bald head, Apparently they 
had never seen one before. I wish it made 
as much of a hit back home.” We hope to 
get Dr. Wright to do some work for us— 
not dental. —yHE END 


ext meornth 


Francis Sinn Wickware— 
So many prospectors are out looking 
for uranium these days that some 
parts of the West must be getting 
plumb crowded—maybe lwo men to 
the square mile. So far, though, the 
U.S. is still dependent for the world’s 
most valuable mineral on a deposit in 
northern Canada discovered years ago 
by a man looking for something else. 
The story of Gilbert LaBine, whose 
strike changed the manner and future 
chances of your existence, 


STANLEY FRANK—Everybody 
yelps that baseball is drab stuff these 
days. The ball players are too gentle- 
manly. Nobody ever gets killed any 
more. It probably never dawns on 
them who itis that holds the whip 
over the boys—at least in the National 
League. He's 75, was an umpire back 
there when, and was one of the hottest 
rebelsin baseball. ‘There’s more color 
in Bill Klem, now czar of umps, than 
in a Florida sunset. 


KEN Purpy—There was a time 
when you couldn’t get an American 
motorist into a small car, even grant- 
ing physical success at squeezing him 
n. But a lot of things have happened 
to change the minds of Americans, and 
now there are some forty types of 
small cars to pick from—all the way 
from a Japanese job at $250 to a 
$3,000-plus luxury item which lacks 
only television. True’s auto expert 
will knock you right on your accelera- 
tor with this brand-new information. 


BoyYDEN SparKES—Breeding 
thoroughbreds is the daffiest business 
in the world, a merry-go-round of 
trading, scheming and mating, with 
more tricks thrown in than you'd 
imagine were possible. A distinguished 
writer gives you a revealing behind- 
stable-doors picture of the doings in 
the Bluegrass—THE Bres, THE FLowers 
AND THE Next Kentucky Derby, 


RussELL ANNABEL-Up in 
Alaska, the wolves are getting out of 
hand, In Mt, McKinley National Park, 
for instance, there were an estimated 
15,000 sheep in 1928; now they are 
tottering on the brink of extinction. 
Wolves, says Annabel—who has tan- 
gled with a few himself—are the cause, 
and he gives the facts on how they are 
victimizing sportsmen from Nome to 
New York, Wor SoncG IN THE NorrH, 


Watch for the May Issue of 


TRUE 


THE MAN'S MAGAZINE 


On Sale at Your Newsstand on 
April 22nd 


THIS IS OUR PRIZE 
LOW-COST CASTING REEL 


A prize winner in casting—a value 
leader in price, 100 yd, capacity, 
chrome plated, light, _ inertia-free 
aluminum spool with standard Bronson 
Plastic Arbor, Duo Pawl design 

2 spiral and 2 spur gears with jeweled 
adjustable caps, Bronson Model 
SSO siovelniary t4 steve thatatelowt lei $5.50 


PAY MORE...AND GET MORE 


Famous Bronson ‘Lashless"’ is pre- 


cision built throughout, beautifully 
balanced, smooth-as-sails, anti-back- 
lash. Has. special Drag Tension Regu- 
lator to handle baits of varying 
weights, thereby eliminating chief 
cause of backlash. Equipped with 
new Bronson Snap-on Plastic Arbor 
and feather-weight aluminum spool, 
Bronson Model 1700......... $8.25 


HERE'S A TRULY SUPER 
BAIT CASTING REEL 


One of three Coxe Cross Bolt, Live 
A\xle, fresh water reels which provide 
the discriminating fisherman with un- 
believably smooth, effortless, accurate 

istance casting as free from backlash 
as any reel built. Exclusive Take- 


Apart design, precision built. Priced |. 


from $11,00 to $33.00, Free Spool 
Model 25C—Illustrated...... $33.00 


A FEATHERLITE ALUMINUM 
“DREAM” REEL 


This 44% oz. craftsman-built bait cast- 
ing Coxe model is truly a sportsman’s 

ream. Responsive, noiseless, smooth, 
accurate, Has special spring tension 
spool regulator, adjustable to any 
weight bait, In colorful anodized life- 
time finish, 100 yd, capacity. Has 
snap-on plastic arbor. Model 
OB Citar yas 5 EP AS tig $9.75 


SALT WATER FISHERMAN! 
HERE'S A NEW TAKE-APART 


Has famous Coxe Cross Bolt, Full- 
Floating Live Axle. Instantly taken 
apart. Ideal for squidding and surf 
casting where change of lines and 
spools is pelt accomplished in 
seconds, Has 3 to 1 gear ratio, Star 
Drag Free Spool, Coxe Auto Mesh 
and Silent Ratchet, 200 yd. capacity. 
Furnished with extra spool, Model 
AAQOLK wstelae yoslaneis cena. $15.00 


ALWAYS 
FACTORY- FRESH 


No need to let grit, sand or 
dirt mar your casting. Coxe ex- 
clusive take-down and re- 
assembly features require no tools, 
No screws or nuts to remove 
or lose. A few seconds and 
your reel is clean as a whistle 
and factory fresh again—a fea- 
ture found only in Coxe Reels. 


A FREE-SPOOL 
STAR DRAG SURF REEL 


A large, 250 yard surf and bait cast- 
ing reel for discriminating salt water 
fishermen, Has light weight, bakelite, 
gee spool, Coxe Auto Mesh and 
Star Drag with 3 to 1 gear ratio and 
adjustable tail plate click, Reinforced 
chrome plated frame. A time-proved, 
dependable reel. Model 325L. $11.00 


A SALT WATER REEL FOR 
BOAT, PIER AND BARGE FISHING 


This 250 yd, reel has corrosion-proof 
nickel silver spools, Star Drag, Coxe 
Auto Mesh and Tenedo Handles. 
Extra large in size and extra rugged 
in construction for long-lived per- 
formance and hard usage.. Model 
O25 5 siccle even. da veule eieersids « $10.00 


LOOK AT THIS 
ECONOMY BAIT CASTER 


Here's a truly low priced reel, ideal 
for the youthful beginner learning to 
bait cast. Has 100 yd. capacity. 
Sturdily constructed with all metal 
parts nickel plated, three-piece take- 
down construction, with colorful bake- 
lite end plates, Model 4250. ..$2.75 


WRITE FOR FREE 
REEL LITERATURE 
DEPT 322 


“ree BRONSON FISHING REELS 


BRONSON REEL COX 


America's Largest Makers of Fine Fishing Reels 
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enjoy a pouchful 
of fresh tobacce 


Air-tite” 


the finest in 
tobacco pouches 


STANDARD POUCH 
Holds generous supply 


of tobacco. Choice; of 
leathers. $1.50 to ‘$15 


COMBINATION POUCH 
Holds pipe as well as tobacco. 
Choice of leathers. . . $2.50 to $20 
ROGERS RARITY PIPE $5 


The Rogers Air-tite* with its patented 
inner pouch of moulded, seamless rubber, 
protects freshness and flavor. Exquisitely 
made of fine leathers in a variety of 
models by Rogers craftsmen. The largest- 
selling tobacco pouch made. 

At better shops everywhere, 


Roger's imports inc. 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE U.S. DISTRIBUTOR, PETERSON’S PIPES, OUBLIN, LONDON 


Rogers Air-tite Pouches in Canada 
G. T. Lanning Ltd., Toronto 
"TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
Us S. PAT. NO, 1,601,292. CAN, PAT. NO, 374, 167 
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This column is run as a shopping service for True's 
readers. No paid advertising is accepted for this feature. 


Spring is the time when women clean the 
house and men wash the dog—if the darned 
mutt will hold still. We show the Sta-Put, 
a plastic and aluminum contraption with 
rubber suction cups that will anchor a 
pooch for shampooing. Size shown will take 
up to cocker spaniels, costs 56.95, postage 
45 cents; for larger, ask Hammacher-Schlem- 
mer, 145 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


“Lil Sharpy” knife sharpener is made by 
one of the oldest file makers in the U. S. 
and recommended by a cutlery house in busi- 
ness more than 125 years. Only 2/2” long, it 
screws to the wall. Pull knife lightly through 
the slots and a special metal sharpens the 
blade. They claim it doesn’t ruin the edge. 
It worked well for us. $1, postpaid. Klau- 
berg’s, Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


Peel off $500, and the new Hasselblad, 
Swedish single-lens reflex camera, is all thine. 
Rush the dough to Wilioughby’s, 110 West 
32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. Of course, this 
is a super job with speeds to i/1,600th- 
second and interchangeable-back feature that 
lets you shift films at any time from, say, 
black-and-white to color without loss of ex- 
posures, You have to know your stuffto useit. 


These glasses, like most fish and females, 
do not sweat—er, perspire, Of special heat- 
treated glass, they are shatterproof, need no 
coasters or jackets and make ice last three 
times as long. All of which is very nice till 
we tell you the price, which is $4 each in 
floral or bow-knot designs, and $2 each in 
solid colors. Bancroft’s, 2433 South Tndiana 
Aye., Chicago, Tl. 


If you haye trouble finding a place to park 
your pipe while driving, this Pipe-Rak, for 
one buck, postpaid, can take that parking 
problem, at least, off your hands. The suction 
cup sticks to the windshield or dash and the 
curyed rest holds the pipe. The metal is 
suede-finished to protect the wood of the 
pipe. Boyd F, Schernbeck, 930 Phoenix Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


With Glo-Lite luminous paint, you can paint 
house numbers, stair edges, light switches 
and other things hard to find in the dark, 
Three bottles—an undercoat, the luminous 
paint, and a finishing coat—make up the set. 
The paint glows blue in the dark. A few 
moments’ exposure to light will charge it for 
a long time. $1 for the kit. Baker Co., 
737 North Michigan Ave,, Chicago 11, Hil. 


shopp cng 


Unless otherwise noted, prices do not include mailing. 
At the time of writing, all items shown were in stock 


You might show this one to your favorite 
restaurateur, It’s an ash tray that is sup- 
posed to summon waiters. Push the button, 
the ball lights and stays lit until waiter comes 
to take your order and turn it off. They say 
tests show 15% more drink orders. It’s heavy 
brass, chrome-plated, with removable glass 
tray. $8.95. Service Ideas, Inc., 26 South 6th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


When you learn how to use the Miracle 
fountain brush, it’s fine. Fill reservoir with 
your favorite shaving cream, turn handle, 
and cream squeezes out in the bristles. Then 
you wet the brush and start lathering. No 
tube cap to fuss with. Comes with a top for 
traveling, for which it’s particularly handy. 
$5. Miracle Fountain Shaving Brush Co., 
2424 North Sacramento Avye., Chicago 47, Il. 


4 
“The gentleman wins the 24-karat gold- 
plated golf tees!” He really can; if you want 
to give a duffer a gag present and don’t mind 
shooting away $3.50 for a set of tees in a 
gift package, Alex Taylor of 122 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., will sell them to 
you. Guaranteed not to improve any man’s 
golf game, they will, at least, give a guy some- 
thing to talk about, [Continued on page 116) 
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WITH SPECIAL EASTER 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE! 


She’ll never forget your thoughifulness! 


For Easter Flowers will tell her that you Jove 

her, that you remembered. Stunning corsages, lovely 
cut flowers, stately Easter lilies 

and other plants all make wonderful 

special Easter gifts! 


See your own F.T.D. florist or choose one from the 
telephone directory yellow pages. They all display 
the Winged Mercury Seal on their shop windows. 
F.T.D. will speed your Easter flowers anywhere 
within a few hours, 


Your Easter flower order travels under 

our satisfaction guaranteed pledge. Besides, 
F.T.D. florists only handle choice quality flowers 
which are delivered in sparkling fresh 
condition, beautifully packaged. The cost? 
For $5.00 and up, your Easter flower 

gift is sure to make 

your loye supremely happy! 


Send Flowers 
Worldwide 


In Any Event... 
Send Flowers Worldwide 
via Interflora 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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You’ll 
REMEMBER 


Fees 


i Si a hl 


Multnomah Falls drops 620 feet to the side of the 
famed Columbia River highway. It is one of 11 
waterfalls in 11 miles beside this magnificent 
Columbia River Gorge route. 


Scenic highways in Gregon 
lead you to unbelievable variety in 
vacation settings. There are playlands 
for every member of your family... 
waterfalls in lacy beauty . - . sparkling 
streams...clear lakes in big-tree ever- 
green forests...snow-crowned moun- 
tain ranges...400 miles of Pacific 
ocean beaches and headlands...plateau 
rangelands ... geologic wonderlands. 
Choose popular resort areas or quiet 
Pacific Northwest wilderness regions 
—and be sure to bring your camera! 

Send now for FREE 
illustrated Oregon booklet 


Travel Information Dept., Room 189 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Oregon 
Please send free booklet to: 


96 SS 
FN Ne 
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By Hans Christian Adamson 


You will make the 
reading mistake of a 
lifetime if you fail to 
get VICTORY IN MY 
HANDS, by Harold 
Russell. The author 
is the widely-known 
paratrooper sergeant 
whose hands were 
blown off in an accident while he was serving 
as an instructor at Fort Benning. Afterward, 
Russell reached the high motion-picture 
fame of a double Oscar for his part in The 
Best Years of Our Lives, Russell’s story 
proves that a,man can climb up the ladder 
of life without hands provided he keeps and 
uses his head and his heart. Without fanfare 
or bluster, without self-pity or emotional 
outburst, ex-sergeant Russell reveals the 
internal battle he fought and won when he 
realized that he had lost both hands; his 
experiences in self-adjustment and how his 
part in a Signal Corps amputee training film 
led him to a role in a star-studded film are 
warmingly presented, Mr, Russell is an ar- 
ticulate observer of civilian and Army life. 
Victor Rosen deserves credit as co-author on 
this excellent job. (Creative Age—$2.50) 


My respect for Walter Duranty as an able 
observer, meticulous historian and writer 
with a punch, is more than doubled by 
STALIN & CO, This book is a survey of the 
personalities and duties of the handful of 
men who form Russia’s mighty Politburo 
with Stalin in the pilot’s seat. Mr. Duranty 
argues that the members of the Politburo 
are Stalin-men lock, stock and barrel; and 
the theory that “Joe is the prisoner of the 
Politburo” is nonsense. Mr. Duranty has a 
deep knowledge of Red yesterdays. It started 
in 1921 when, as a New York Times corre- 
spondent he began a quarter-century of 
Russian residence and reporting. The book’s 
overall effort is to make the Red leaders and 
their aims more understandable to Ameri- 
cans. Informative reading. (Sloane—$3.00) 


Lt. Audie Murphy, America’s outstanding 
combat veteran of World War II, is author 
of TO HELL AND BACK, a glib and gory 
autobiography covering his fantastic ex- 
periences as an infantryman in the ETO. 
Murphy writes vividly about his exploits in 
the invasions and conquests of Sicily, Italy, 
France and Germany; heroic and dangerous 
deeds in tackling, often single-handed, strong 
enemy positions; adventures that led to the 
killing or capture of at least 240 Germans 
and caused Murphy to emerge as the most 
decorated combat veteran of the war, The 
qualities of clear judgment, wit and sharp 
observation that enabled Lt. Murphy to rise 
from Pfc. to company commander in thirty 
months of high-pressure combat make TO 
HELL AND BACK far superior to the aver- 
age run of books about World War II. 
(Holt—$3.00) 


wy? meeewre 


Before you settle down to the delightfu! 
task of reading 1 WANTED TO WRITE by 
Kenneth Roberts—and it is a delight you 
will not want to miss—take time out to read 
(or re-read) his earlier Arundel, The Lively 
Lady, Rabble in Arms and Captain Caution, 
Then, when you have restocked your supply 
of background knowledge about heroic 
deeds of State-of-Mainers in the Revolution 
and the War of 1812, turn to I WANTED 
TO WRITE. It contains the absorbing, re- 
vealing and exciting story of how these books 
grew as the fruit of Mr, Roberts’ uncom- 
promising urge to bring within the range of 
Americans a mountain of facts, cheerful or 
depressing, but never dull, about our 
country’s early history. Here is the highly 
instructive, yet extremely readable story of 
a star reporter who became a prominent 
popular historian. By all means read I 
WANTED TO WRITE. (Doubleday—$3.50) 


The thirty-seventh of Rinchart’s river sagas, 
THE MACKENZIE, by Leslie Roberts, is, 
in my opinion, a peak book in a series that 
stands uniformly high. Over the Mackenzie's 
silver ribbon that twists north from Canada’s 
Great Slave Lake to the Arctic Ocean, history 
has been carried on and against its current. 
Mr. Roberts spins a fine yarn about the 
primitive yesterdays of Indian and Eskimo 
canoes; the lusty boom period of the fur 
trade; the gold, silver and uranium miners, 
the oil explorers and geologists of today. 
Illustrated, (Rinehart—$3.50) 


Although forecasting went out of style last 
November, I predict that this year’s com- 
memoration of the 1849 gold rush will pro- 
duce a book for every Bonanza King minted 
in California a century ago. Galleys and 
manuscripts on the subject began coming my 
way last fall, but I have passed them up 
until now because they were either too dull 
to pan out or too inferior to pan. In fact, 
the only new gold-rush book, full of real 
paydirt, I have read is THE 49ERS, by 
Evelyn Wells and Harry C. Peterson. A 
unique, fast-moving anthology collected 
from letters, stories and long-buried recollec- 
tions of gold-rush people themselves, THE 
49ERS is spliced into one piece with such 
skill that the reader is captured by an on- 
the-spot feeling, (Dowbleday—S3.00) 


Fresh as a spring breeze—in fact a little 
fresher at times—is CLOTHES MAKE THE 
MAN, by Elliott White Springs, whose 
World War I aviation books and stories— 
back in the days when current air heroes 
wore diapers—won him fame that never 
should be forgotten. Nearly everything 
E. W. S. does is unique and that goes double 
for CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN. Itis built, 
in the main, around Mr. Spring's experiences 
in advertising as headman of the Springs 
Cotton Mills. Mr. Spring's War Birds was 
the first book to weave sex into tales about 
combat aviation; and he still turns out stuff 
that is full of wit, satire, glamor girls and 
bounce. Illustrated. (Springs Mills, NY¥YC— 
$1.00—plus postage) 


Bie 
re) a8. fee 


Left to right—“ Folly,” “Gina,” “Baby” and “Rex,” favorite boxers of 
author-farmer Louis Bromfield, at famous Malabar Farm, Lucas, Ohio. 


**Malabar Farm is well stocked now... 
Louis Bromfield has switched to Calvert!’’ 


Town and country, tavern and terrace—the | | ee = res, { 
switch to Calvert is everywhere! And folks 


keep telling us why: Calvert really is milder, Switch Lo 
| 1 P 4 


mellower, smoother. Really does taste better 
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And speaking of wonderful drinks, you'll find 
favorites old and new in our free Recipe Wheel, Smoother... Mcllower... Tastes Better 
available on request to Calvert Distillers Corp., 


Room 1321H, Chrysler Bldg., New York 17,N.Y, Siuluecuan snl 


in cocktail or ‘‘tall one 
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CHOICE BLENDED WHISKEY—86.8 PROOF—65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


ITHOUT RISKING A PENNY, you can PROVE to YOUR- 

SELF CONCLUSIVELY that my fine neckties are worth 
THREE to FIVE TIMES my price of only $1.00 each. Just 
mail the coupon below for FREE SAMPLES of the fabrics I 
use. Then you'll understand why I sell A MILLION CAR- 
DINAL NECKTIES A YEAR —in my New York stores, to 
bankers, clerks, and workingmen — and thousands of women! 
And now I bring this opportunity to YOU wherever you live! 


Y STORES in New York Because of the almost unbe- 
are jammed every day from lievable VALUE I put into 
morning to night. Many of my every one of my ties, everybody 
customers can afford to pay wonders HOW I CAN SELL 
ANY price for a necktie, but THEM FOR ONLY ONE DOL- 
they buy mine for a dollar be- LAR EACH. Well, here's the 
cause they hate to throw money answer: I concentrate all my ef- 
away. Many other customers forts on ONE QUALITY AT 
can't afford to pay more than a ONE PRICE. I manufacture my 
dollar, but they want the best silks and my ties in my own fac- 
value a dollar can buy—so they tory at not a penny profit. | sell 
buy my Cardinal ties! Thats my ties ONLY DIRECT TO 
why my business has DOUBLED THE PUBLIC through my own 
every year! stores, and by mail, adding only 
About the QUALITY of my @ few pennies profit to the 
ties—here are the facts. l use 4¢tual cost with all the usual 

heavy closely woven fabrics — in-between profits eliminated! 
not the skimpy, loosely- woven Will you lec me PROVE to 
tissue - paper kind. My ties are you that my ties are worth 
cut FULL — 49 inches long, and THREE to FIVE TIMES my 
wider than any tie you ever price? Just mail the coupon be- 
wore. My ties are LINED AT low and I'll send you FREE 
BOTH ENDS. Finally, and very SAMPLES of the fabrics I use. 
important, my ties have aninner Compare the quality and weight 
lining of “FULWOOL”, the’ with ANY ties that retail for up 
finest and heaviest grade of to $5.00. Isn't it worthwhile co 
100% virgin wool material used FIND OUT whether I can save 
in ANY necktie at ANY price. you $2.00 to $4.00 on every 

That's why Cardinal ties are necktie you buy? 

WRINKLE - PROOF no matter If you want to get one or 
how tightly you tiethem or how more of my ties right away, in 
often you wear them! addition to a bunch of samples, 
enclose a dollar for each. After 


you get the ties, examine, com- 
| ca nh a ne ied alate pare and wear them. Then if you 


Mr. H. Ross, Cardinal Neckwear, Dept. 4T | are not completely satisfied re- 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Boaed rir reta peer 


The Northwest's majestic 
Mt. Ranier, portrayed in 
breathtaking true-to-life 
colors, in this new, exclu- 
sive Cardinal pattern. And, 
for added value, it's all on 
Cardinal's new wrinkle- 
proof Celanese acetate 
fabric! 


paid. (Solid colors also supplied.) 


you use in Cardinal Neckties. Also send me the following Cardinal Wheth : 

Ties for which I enclose $1.00 each, postpaid, with the under- just panel Saree r| of 
‘ 7 et 

standing that | may return any or all within a week for full refund. the fabrics I use, mail the cou- 


PATTERN 358 16 102 356 360 336 16A 13 Y100 SOLIDS ao NOW. 


and I'll refund every penny you 
Please send me, absolutely FREE, several samples of the fabrics 


QUANTITY | 


r NOTE: If at this time you wish ONLY free samples of the 


fabrics used in Cardinal! Neckties, place X in square at left. i 
| (New York City residents please add 2¢ City Sales Tox for each tie) | Custom Neckwear 
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Conducted by ROBERT E. PINKERTON and the Staff of TRUE 


An extensive folklore has grown up 
about many American animals, fishes and 
birds and we are continually being asked 
to answer strange questions. But mis- 
conceptions about snakes lead all others 
and we suspect the tales about the hoop 
snake, the milk snake and the mother 
snake swallowing her young will be al- 
ways with us. This month, snake ques- 
tions flocked in and several were under- 
standable pleas for information, not in- 
fluenced by frontier or old wives’ tales. 

C. GC. Labrie of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, most evidently did not believe 
the swallowing yarn when a friend told 
him he had seen a blacksnake take young 
into her mouth and had, after killing 
the mother, found sixty-two small snakes 
inside her. We've had other letters, even 
from one of the many women who read 
Trug, telling of similar experiences, and 
the story is always the same. They saw 
the baby snakes squirm into the mother’s 
mouth; then they killed the mother and 
saw the little snakes wriggle away when 
they cut her open. 

As always in such cases, we side with 
science, and recognize that anyone is ex- 
cited near a snake. Charles M. Bogert, 
curator of reptiles in the American 
Museum of Natural History, gets quite 
worked up over this swallowing business 
and says it has never happened. After 
all, he’s spent his life watching and study- 


ing reptiles, is a trained observer, seeks 
only the truth, and we'll trail along with 
him. He says further that female snakes 
have no protective instincts and are not 
even around when the eggs hatch, though 
a notable exception is the rattlesnake. 
Science’s explanation is that a snake is 
killed, cut open, the unborn young are 
released, and the swallowing beforehand 
is imagined. 

Mr. Labrie also wants to know if all 
American snakes come from eggs. Most 
American snakes are oviparous, which 
means young are produced through eggs. 
A few, including the common garter 
snake, are viviparous, giving birth to 
small living snakes. The garter has been 
known to give birth to seventy-eight 
snakes at one time, although the average 
number is between twenty and thirty. It 
was probably a garter that Mr. Labrie’s 
friend killed. The blacksnake lays eggs. 

Mr. O. D. McGormac of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, asked if there is a snake called 
a cottonmouth. This is only another 
name for the venomous water moccasin, 
which has a whitish membrane in its 
mouth, exposed when excited. No other 
snake has it. 

Rattlesnakes interest Leo R. Snook, 
Sturgis, Michigan, another friend- 
doubter. He was told a rattlesnake must 
be five years old before it has a rattle, or 

[Continued on page 20] 


Pit-to courtesy American Museum of Natural History 


Female garter snake with newly-born brood. The young are about 6 
inches long at birth and are able to take care of themselves immediately. 
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Stevens Model 325 Bolt 
Action Repeating Rifle. 
Now this fast-handling, ac- 
curate, sensationally low 
priced .30-30 carbine-style 

rifle is also available in .22 
Hornet cal. (designated as 
Model 322). 


Greot Guns 


for 


Sprin 
Shooting 


You can’t match these 
Stevens models for 
performance, features 
and value. In Models 
325 and 322 you have 
your choice of two fa- 
mous calibers—.30-30 

or.22 Hornet. The model 

22-410 ‘‘over-and-un- 

der” combines both .22 
caliber rifle and .410 
shotgun. For more sport 
afield this spring, see 

these Stevens ‘First 
in the Field’’ models 
at your dealer’s. Write 
for free catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


22-410 over-and-under. 
An accurate .22 rifle and 
dependable .410 gauge 
shotgun combined in one 
lightweight, single trigger 
gun. Upper barrel shoots 
-22 cal. cartridges. Lower 
barrel—.410 shot shells, 
2%% inch or 3 inch. 


STEVENS 

STEVENS 

PIONEERING BETTER GUNS & 
AND GREATER VALUES SINCE 1864 tg 


® SAVAGE @ 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR DEPENDABILITY 
AND ACCURACY 
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Because 


PYROIL 


gives oil the 
properity of 
clinging to 
cylinder walls 


—it *prevents battery drain due 
to “dry starts.” 


—it *prevents scoring of + 


cylinder walls. 


—it *prevents corrosion and rust 
when automobile is not in use. 


it is PYROIL 


Ask your gas station attendant to 
add PYROIL and add miles to your 
car. 


Pyroil For Aircraft Engines 


Use Aircraft Pyroil B for lubri- 
cating oil, Aircraft Pyroil A for 
gasoline. 


GIVEN! 


An attractive Pyroil metal 
savings bank—takes coins 
up to 50¢ pieces—is yours 
for the asking—sent post- 
age paid.. + 


Manufactured and Guar- 
anteed by Pyroil Com- 
pany, 385 Main Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Canadian Distributors: 
Central Purchasing Agencies, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


PPM sss eee 


' 
PYROIL COMPANY 
385 Main Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Please tell me 


more about Pyroil and how it can accomplish this for 
ine, 


I want my car to last and run properly. 
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Man to Man Answers 


[Continued from page 19] 


button, and that each additional button 
means another year. A button is left on a 
rattlesnake’s tail when the snake sheds 
its skin, and some rattlers shed two or 
three times a year. Also, buttons may 
break off, and the number has no close 
relation to a snake’s age. 


Q. What is the cost of radium and 
what language do Eskimos speak? Wil- 
liam Kemp, Austin, Texas. 


A. The price of radium is about 
$25,000 per gram. Eskimos speak their 
own language. Some consider it a distant 
relative of the Ural-Altaic group, which 
extends from eastern Siberia through 
Finland and down into Hungary. “Es- 
kimo” is not found in their language, 
however, but is an Algonquin word 
meaning “eaters of raw flesh.” Inciden- 
tally, the Mohawks got their name in the 
same way from a similar word meaning 

eaters of live things.” 


Q. How long is the Pan-American 


- Highway and how surfaced? Ervin B. 


Seyfret, Bristol, Pennsylvania. 


A. From Mexico City to Panama City 
the highway is 1,200 miles long, but sev- 
eral hundred miles are still only trails or 
ox-cart roads and large sections are poor 
secondary roads. A few hundred miles 
are fair and some sections are standard 
highways. 


Q. Does a pineapple grow under- 
ground like a potato or above ground? 
Billy Howard, Oakville, Tennessee. 


A. Above ground. The pineapple, as 
you eat it, is the flowering of the plant, 
which ripens into a solid, pulpy, juicy 
mass.. You may think it is a Hawaiian 
plant but actually it is native to South 
America and has been introduced 
throughout the tropics. 


Q. Another engineering student and I 
want to know: What is the longest canal 
in the world and how far is the Gulf 
Stream from New York? Calmon Ambu- 
say, Brooklyn, New York. 


A. Canal: Longest is the Grand Canal 
of China, from Hangchow to Peking 
more than 1,000 miles and more than 
2,500 years old. It is still a busy thorough- 
fare, though partly filled with mud from 
the overflow of the Yellow River. Next: 
the Gulf Stream is about 450 miles off 
the New York coast. 


Q. What size and what sort of stones 


were used in building the pyramids in 
Egypt and how high were these struc- 
tures? Bill Gianella, Oakland, California. 


A. The Pyramid of Cheops, largest of 
the three at Giza, contains 5, 700, 000 
stones. Some blocks weigh thirty tons but 
the average weight is two and one-half 
tons. Limestone, diorite and mud bricks 
were used. Believed to have been built 
between 2900 and 2877 B. C., this pyra- 
mid covers almost thirteen acres and 


originally was about 482 feet high. Other 
pyramids were from 169 to 472 feet. 


. Who was the running mate of John 
W. Davis in the 1924 presidential elec- 
tion? L. W. Johnson, San Angelo, Texas. 


A. Charles W. Bryan, brother of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 


Q. Thave five bucks riding on my claim 
there are more than 17,000 islands in the 
Philippine group. R. S. Speight, New 
York, New York. 


A. 7,083. 


O. Is Count Felix von Luckner still 
alive? Warren Anderson, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia. 


A. Yes, in Germany. He bobbed up 
with one of his characteristic interviews 
after the war, during which he had served 
as an adviser to Hitler's navy, 


Q. What is the tallest tree in the 
world? Gilbert M. Simms, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 


A. The tallest tree in the world, named 
the General Sherman, is located in the Se- 
quoia National Park. It reaches a height 
of 279.9 feet and its trunk extends to 36.5 
feet in diameter. 


Q. Can you tell me who kicked the 
longest punt in college football? Leonard 
J. George, Santa Clara, California. 


A. When one considers the longest 
punt in football, two factors are involved: 
how far the ball traveled in the air, and 
the roll. According to L. H. Baker in his 
book, Football: Facts and Figures, Flavin 
ol Georgetown punted 110 yards against 
Holy Cross in 1921. The ball traveled 
78 yards in the air and rolled for 32 yards. 
J. Breen of Albright made a sensational 
punt against Moravian in 1929 as did 
McLaughlin of Georgetown, Kentucky, 
in 1938. The ball in each case traveled 88 
yards in the air. 


Q. Please inform me in regard to the 
radio direction-finding stations along our 
seashore, that are used to establish the 
positions of ships at sea asking for their 
services. Who operates and maintains 
these stations? Dorsey B. Orr, Pierre, 
South Dakota. 


A. Radio direction-finding stations are 
maintained by the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Q. Was the ban Monte Carlo ever 
broken? Alex Bashta, Livingston, New 


Jersey. 


A. The only person to do so honestly 
was a Yorkshire mechanic named Jaggers, 
about 1890. He studied the wheels and 
is said to have devised a system based on 
imperfections. His winnings were re- 
ported at 120,000 pounds. Six years later 
four Italians bribed a croupier and won 
more than 200,000 francs. 


Q. What became of the assassin of 
Leon Trotsky? H. E. Weisner, Newport 
Beach, California. 


[Continued on page 22] 
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[Continued from page 20] 


A. Jacques Mornard, alias Frank 
Jackson, was sentenced on April 16, 1943, 
in Mexico City to twenty years in prison 
for the killing. 


Q. What is the height of the Empire 
State building, who were the architects, 
what was the cost? M. D. Wilson, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


A. The building is 1,250 feet high, 
including the well-known mooring mast, 
with a 61-foot antenna on top; Shreve, 
Lamb and Harmon were the architects; 
and the cost was about $30,000,000. 


Q. Was 1900 a leap year or not, and 
why? Charles H. Neff, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 


A. The Julian calendar, introduced 
by Julius Caesar in 46 B.C., provided a 
year about eleven minutes longer than 
the astronomical year. In the Gregorian 
calendar, introduced by Pope Gregory in 
1582, this difference was eliminated by 
several provisions, among them that of 
the century years, only those divisible by 
400 should be leap years, instead of all 
years divisible by four. ‘Thus 1600 was a 
leap year, and 2000 will be, but 1900 was 
not, 


Q. Why is a type of bird dog called a 
setter? Rollie Maxwell, Wichita, Kansas. 


A. Didn’t we answer this before? 
Originally such dogs in England were 
trained to crouch, or set, not stand as 
they do now, when they sighted game. 
The pointer, which originated in Spain, 
was more understandably named, 


Q. Is the venom of a rattlesnake of 
any value? Robert Voigt, Dakota, Min- 
nesota. 


A. It is used in the treatment of some 
diseases and in snake-bite antivenin. Live 
snakes are “milked” to get it. 


Q. My grandfather, Henry Ramsay, 
once had charge of a herd of camels 
which the Army imported during the 
Civil War but I have never seen the use 
of these animals confirmed in print. 
Cliff Ramsay, Reno, Nevada. 


A. The U.S. Army imported camels 
before the Civil War for use in Indian 
wars in the Southwest, but they were not 
successful. In Quartzsite, Arizona, is a 
monument called The Camel Driver's 
Tomb, and before the Civil War a camel 
race was run in Sacramento, California, 
as a charity stunt. 


Q. Is a grizzly bear as strong as a 
gorilla? Anthony Martino, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


A. Now listen, Tony! No man on 
earth can answer that one. Eyen if it were 
possible to bring them together in a bat- 


tle, relative strength couldn’t be proved. 
Of all animals, the gorilla’s structure is 
most like a man’s, and that’s much dif- 
ferent from a bear’s. Force would thus 
be exerted in different ways. If you con- 
cede strength can be measured by weight, 
the bear would have far more. Better 
forget it. 


Q. Can fish be frozen solid and later 
“come to life?” I. Lipman, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


A. Perhaps not all fish, but it is true 
of many in cold climates, where streams 
or ponds freeze solid. One species in 
Alaska is famous for the long periods it 
can remain frozen without apparent 
harm. In fact, freezing is part of its an- 
nual cycle. 


Q. What is the speed and tonnage of 
an LST? Charles L. Crary, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


A. Tonnage is about 3,776 loaded. 
Normal speed a little more than 12 knots. 
Maximum speed is still secret. 


Q. I have seen toads produce tad- 
poles. What are the differences between 
toads and frogs in reproduction? Robert 
D. Sanders, Akron, Ohio. 


A. Frogs and toads are tailless leap- 
ing amphibians, both in the same gen- 
eral family. Toads live mostly on dry 
land, but breed and spawn in water. 
Their tadpoles are hatched from eggs in 
twelve days, but become toads in about 
two months. Frogs reproduce in the same 
manner, but their tadpoles may not be- 
come frogs for a year or more. 


Q. When was the gold standard first 
set at $20.60 per ounce? J. W. Dunham, 
Burnaby, British Columbia. 


A. Not later than 1860. The new 
value, $35, was established January 31, 
1934. In the “49 days miners in California 
were paid about $8 an ounce. 


Q. When did Thomas §. Andrews 
die? He published the T. 8, Andrews an- 
nual record book. William Langell, San 
Francisco, California. 


A. Tommy Andrews, an old friend 
and fellow sports editor in Milwaukee, 
died in 1940, 


MAN TO MAN will answer any reason- 
able question you ask, free of charge, in- 
cluding questions on resorts, fishing and 
hunting, vacations, where to go and how 
to get there. Every question will receive 
a personal reply, provided it is accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. The most interesting questions 
and their answers will be printed. Ad- 
dress your questions to MAN TO MAN, 
TRUE, 67 West 44 St., New York 18,N.Y. 
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PHOTO FOR TRUE BY JAMES SNYDER-AVANT 


BY ROBERT C, RUARK 


With fond memories, Author Ruark fingers the gol-darnedest city on the globe. 


The colonel was standing at the bar. He dipped his beak 
deep in a glass of Scotch, removing it occasionally to speak 
lovingly of the war, which he had obviously enjoyed. The 
colonel was wearing a sport shirt, two-day whiskers of 
slightly greenish tinge, and a fine, incandescent glow. The 
colonel had cured his hangover well. 

“Gimme ’nother drink,” the colonel said, in a flat Texas 
tone. It sounded a little out of place in the city of Tangier, 
an international settlement dumped on the coast of Mo- 
rocco, just a loud whoop away from Gibraltar. “Don’t put 
s'much soda in it this time.” 

The barman. tipped another noggin of John Haig 
into the colonel’s glass and diluted it minutely with 
water. The colonel took a lusty pull and lit a cigaret. 
He smiled amiably at the friendly row of bottles be- 
hind the bar. 

The door opened noisily. It opened exactly like a door 
which had been kicked in. A spike heel followed the door 
into the room, and the heel was followed by a leg. The leg 
was attached to a very pretty woman. 


The woman was Spanish. The woman was angry. Her 


gray eyes were slitted and her lips were pulled back over ° 


her big square white teeth. She looked a little naked with- 
out a rose in her hair, and she seemed about to whip a 
dagger out of her garter. The garter, naturally, would 
have been red. 

She covered the floor from door to bar in about three 
strides. On the third stride she came up behind the colonel, 
who was immersed in his drink. She wound up, like a side- 
armed pitcher, and threw her right fist at the colonel’s 
neck. It sounded like a tomato splatting on a clapboard 
house. . 

The colonel staggered sideways. To right him, the 
senorita came in with her left arm, and she used her fist 
like a club. The colonel straightened up. 

The girl hooked her left hand in his collar and whirled 
him around. She slapped him, hard, half a dozen times 
across the face, using her open palm like a paint brush. 
Then she reached over to the bar, picked up the colonel’s 
half-empty glass and flung it at the bartender. The bar- 
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Money from many nations is Tangier’s chief merchandise. It’s bought and sold by dealers who shout bids to passers-by. 


tender shrugged and the glass went 
over his shoulder. It neatly ringed the 
neck of a champagne bottle which was 
resting on its side in a cubbyhole. The 
girl spoke. 

She called the bartender a lying 
pig-dog, a blood cousin to a louse, and 
touched briefly on the memory of his 
mother. Then she literally threw the 
colonel out the door, maintaining his 
balance with cuffs. 

A visiting English nobleman spoke. 

“Mercy,” he said, “what a violent 
woman.” 

“Love,” said the barman. “Love, 
‘Tangier style.” 

“Shame,” said one of the propri- 
etors. “Shame Tennessee Williams 
missed it. Tennessee just left.” 

“She doesn’t like him to drink,” the 
barman said. “She phoned here, and 
I told her a lie. Said he wasn’t here.” 

“What happens now?” the visiting 
peer asked, tapping his pink gin with 
his fingernails. 

“They'll go home,” the barman said. 
“Then he'll beat her. Then they'll 
both come back here tomorrow night 
and hold hands in the corner.” : 

“Odd she didn’t break the glass,” 
the proprietor said. “She usually does, 
you know.” 

“How rightfully anticlimactic of 
her,” the baronet drawled. 

Two Arabs, drinking coffee at a 
corner of the bar, said nothing at all. 
Nothing that a European ever does is 
remarkable to an Arab, 


I used this little vignette as an 
opener for one reason only: it is true 
and corny in an old-fashioned sense, 
and hence is typical of the city of Tan- 
gier. Emotions are still basic in Tan- 
gier, and any time you run into basic 
emotions, they are likely to be corny. 
Tangier is not afraid to be corny. 


Here is a little city, tucked away 
on a corner of coastal North Africa, in 
which the unusual is so commonplace 
that the entire atmosphere takes ona 
haze of unreality. On the day the 
Spanish gal clouted her Texas lover, 
I had enjoyed a nine-course Arab 
lunch in a palace on a hill. Slaves 
served me. I dug my right arm to the 
elbow in sheep, fish, chicken and cous- 
cous, and smeared it happily over my 
face. I looked over my head and saw a 
hand-carved frieze on the ceiling. It 
was of a plaster as delicate as fine 
lace. The whites of 30,000 dozen eggs 
had gone into the mixing of that 
plaster, to insure smoothness of tex- 
ture, and God knows how many hun- 
dred thousand man-hours of painstak- 
ing labor. The point was that the old 
sheikh liked a pleasant view when he 
lazed on his back among the cushions. 
The day before I had lunched with a 
smuggler. I had talked with a fleeing 
Quisling cabinet member who was 
running for his life. I had sat next to 
a dope peddler at the hotel bar, 
watched a shipment of spanking-new 
Cadillacs unload, and speculated idly 


‘ 


as to who dumped a countess off her 
yacht. I had been to tea at the Ameri- 
can legation, passed the time of day 
with a couple of English noblemen, 
watched a man deposit 2,000 Ameri- 
can gold eagles in the bank, and had 
a cup of coffee with the Memphis 
Negro who sells fried chicken on the 
beach of Tangier. I had been out on 
a rumba party with the brother of the 
Khalifa of Morocco. The Khalifa 
stands next to the Sultan in impor- 
tance, and the Sultan ranks next to 
God. The Khalifa’s brother, a little, 
happy, round man, loved to drink 
Scotch whisky, sing into orchestra 
microphones and tear up the bar tabs 
as they were brought him. It was all 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Nothing is unusual in Tanger, or 
Tangier, or Tingis, as the old Romans 
named it. When, a couple of years 
ago, a man named Judah dug up 
thirty silver talents near the site of 
the largest Judas tree in north Africa, 
everybody yawned. If they'd found 
Judas swinging from the tree the next 
morning, they would have commented 
politely on the coincidence. 

Tangier was built, supposedly, by 
the giant Antaeus, son of the earth 
mother, Terra. The city is situated in 
the middle of the region fabled as the 
Garden of the Hesperides, where Her- 
cules went to seek the golden apples. 
Like so many moderns, Hercules came 
to Tangier the hard way—hopelessly 
mixed up with women, murder and 


connivance. He had to bust a hole in 
the earth, forming the Strait of Gibral- 
tar, before he could enter the town. 
He killed a-giant, corrupted a family, 
and stole the apples, all because a lady 
named Juno told him he should. Her- 
cules set a pattern which has not 
changed much since the town was 
taken over by the Phoenicians, the 
Romans, the Byzantines, the Visigoths, 
the Arabs, the Portuguese, the Span- 
iards, the British, again the Arabs, and 
finally the representatives of half a 
dozen major countries. 

Since Hercules’ time, many a man 
and woman have come to Tangier 
seeking a personal golden apple. And 
when they come, they generally pass 
through a little door which says, 
simply: Dean’s. 

Dean’s is a small bar, just down the 
hill from El Minzah, the town’s largest 
hotel. Dean’s doors open every day at 
11 a.m. and close promptly at 2 p.m. 
They open again at 7:30 p.m. and 
shutter once more at 11:30. Dean is a 
man of inflexible habit, cultivated to 
indulge a flexible brain. He neither 
encourages nor discourages clients. He 
tolerates them and is amused by them. 

Dean is a slim brown man, in his 
early fifties, with a bald head, neat 
features and white teeth. He was born 
an English gentleman, but with too 
much pigmentation to make it practi- 
cal. He is still an English gentleman. 

Everybody comes to Dean’s. Dean 
knows everybody, or something about 


In the narrow streets, members of every race rub elbows. 


everybody. From Monte Carlo to May- 
fair to Cairo to Cannes, Dean has lived 
so long among the rich and useless 
that his personal knowledge of in- 
dividual foible comprises an Almanac 
de Gotha of decadence. Dean con- 
dones all human frailty except pre- 
tense and what he calls “man’s infinite 
capacity to be a bore.” Dean’s till is 
filled with unpaid bar tabs and IOUs. 
He doesn’t care. Dean sits, and smiles, 
and makes a graceful gesture with his 
hand, and the whole world passes 
through his door. His little bar is the 
nerve center of the town, a place 
where deals and plots and counter- 
plots are made, where gossip is em- 
broidered and appointments are made 
and broken. Dean’s is a habit—as much 
a habit as eating or dressing or beg- 
garing your neighbor, in Tangier. 
From year to year, Dean watches the 
parade and laughs. 

Tangier’s parade is endless, like the 
marching Chinese. Tangier’s parade is 
composed of thieves, fugitives, black- 
marketeers, diplomats, spies, thugs, 
phonies, beachcombers, pimps, de- 
generates, expatriates, characters, 
operators, bandits, bums, tramps, dip- 
somaniacs, politicians, wastrels, charl- 
atans, bankers, Nazis, Communists, 
dilettantes, painters, poets, writers, 
retired civil servants, globe trotters, 
angle shooters, smugglers and global 
misfits. 

It is the fountainhead of the Euro- 
pean black [Continued on page 92] 


Fancy as cakes, the houses of rich 
Arabs have plaster carvings made of 
egg whites. This is the Sultan’s palace. 


Modernistic buildings, raised on cap- 
ital banked in tax-free Tangier, crowd 
against structures incredibly old. 
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Ominous rumors followed the cars—stories of drivers and spectators killed and maimed and scared witless. 


LAE RACE TO DEAT? 


A daredevil’s nightmare was the 
great Paris-Madrid road race, 

in which the best automobile 
drivers of 1903 averaged more than 

sixty-five miles an hour and 


one corpse to the kilometer 


BY RALPH STEIN 
Illustrated by Peter Helck 


When certain London papers and practically all those on 
the Continent labelled the Paris-to-Madrid road race of 
1903, The Race to Death, they were guilty of page-one 
understatement which had to be revised as rapidly as type- 
setters could keep pace with the casualties. After the 432 
drivers and mechanics were finally accounted for and only 
a few spectators remained on the missing list, this contest 
that was never finished could then be reported honestly 
enough as a major catastrophe. It was run at madman’s 
speed along the rutted road, or trail, from Paris to Madrid— 
a tortuous Hell’s Highway whereon fresh puddles of blood 
became quite as hazardous as the mud and chugholes. 

If an impassive peasant cocked an eye at the statement, 
“There was a corpse to the kilometer,” the eyewitness 
smugly defended himself with only, “You should have been 
there, mon cher ami!” and his shrug implied that nothing 
short of being within smelling distance of the carnage 
could possibly enlighten the skeptic. It was not to laugh. 


The evening before the race, May 24, a Sunday— 
this date was picked to eliminate at least the peril of bad 
weather and the God-fearing portion of rural traflic—a 
steady stream of humanity poured into the special race 
tram for Versailles, on the outskirts of Paris. They were to 
take up vantage points.on the Versailles-Chartres road and 
wait as patiently as the bloodthirsty may until dawn’s light 
would bring those juggernauts fuming and bellowing off 
the starting line. Thousands more came by the roadway, a 
moving mass of cyclists swinging Japanese lanterns, their 
snakelike pattern of light jiggling in and out between 
wagons, carriages and early day touring cars. 

Long before starting time, south from the white banner 
stretching its DEPART in huge letters across the course, 
the road was lined four deep as far as the eye reached, and 
the first hint of daybreak revealed spectators overflowing all 
along it until there was only the narrowest sort of passage 
for a car. French troops dispatched to the scene were piti- 
fully inadequate to clear the way. 

It was 3:20 a.m. when the Englishman, Charles Jarrott, 
to be first off, came blasting with his horn through the 
curious packs and took up position. This would be the 
climax to his book, later, Ten Years of Motors and Motor 
Racing. Jarrott last year had won the Ardennes Race at 
Bastogne. Hard on his tail came Chevalier Rene de Knyff, 
that brown-bearded mountain of a man; Louis Renault, 
Loraine-Barrow, Leon Théry and Henry Fournier, the last 
winner of the Paris-Berlin race [Continued on page 111] 
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Unlucky Marcel Renault and his 30-h.p. racer, 
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Gabriel at Bordeaux, winner 
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BY COREY FORD 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY BOB CANDY 


The gull pecked we otter.in a delicate place, then swooped in to snatch a morsel of sea urchin. 
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W. touched wheels to Amchitka’s runway in a driving 
sleet and rain. Everything else had changed at this once- 
great Army air base in the Aleutians, but Aleutian weather 
never changes; the cold winds from Siberia, striking the 
warmer Japanese Current, stir up the foulest witch’s brew 
that ever iced a bomber’s wings or socked in a landing field 
in thirty seconds with zero-zero fog. Already the strip was 
being obliterated behind us as the airplane taxied to a 
halt before Operations. 

“We used to have a saying around here during the war,” 
we told the Air Force captain who met us in dripping oil- 
skins, “that it’s never too rough to fly as long as you can 
see your copilot.” 

Evidently they still had the saying, for he gave us that 
perfunctory smile which young CO’s reserve for visiting 
brass from headquarters. ‘Then, briskly: “Would you like 
to look over the base, Colonel?” 

We hesitated. We had our military business, of course, 
but we had another and more personal reason for flying 
out here to this remote Aleutian outpost. For the island of 
Amchitka, halfway down the mysterious chain of sub- 
merged mountain peaks which stretches westward from 
Alaska across the North Pacific in a thousand-mile curve 
along the coast of Siberia, was reported to be the last home 
of the arctic sea otter: the rarest and most valuable of all 
our native fur animals. So little known is this fabulous 
creature that for the past twenty-five years—until a few 
specimens were discovered by the Alaska Game Commission 
just before the war—the sea otter had actually been termed 
extinct. No modern writer had ever described it at close 
range. No American artist had ever sketched it from life. 
For all we knew, even these few remaining specimens had 
already gone the way of the heath hen and the dodo, a lost 
legend of the Aleutians. . . 

“I don’t suppose you ever heard of an animal called the 
sea otter?” 

The young captain looked surprised. “Sea otter? Why, 
sure, there’s lots of ’em here. The medics even had one 
for a pet.” 

We exchanged knowing looks. Obviously he was mis- 
taken, had it confused with the common hair seal, no doubt. 


TRUE presents the first on-the-spot 

sketches ever made of the 
sea otter, fabulous animal 

which was once . 


believed extinct 


The sea otter was supposed to be the world’s shyest animal. 
Once, to be sure, it had ranged by the hundreds of thou- 
sands all along Alaska and the west coast of America, but 
centuries of ruthless market-hunting for its rich fur had 
decimated the herds and brought the creature to the brink 
of oblivion. In 1911, when the slaughter was finally halted 
by international law, a single pelt sold in London for 
$1,990. The endless persecution had given the otter an 
almost pathological fear ‘of man; even the observers with 
the Alaska Game Commission had gotten no nearer than 
a couple of hundred yards. The young captain noticed our 
skeptical smiles. 

“We've got half an hour before mess, sir.” He pointed 
to the waiting jeep. “If you both would like, we could drive 
by way of the water front. There’s usually a couple play- 
ing around the pier.” 


Well, there was no harm in humoring him. We drove 
along the muddy road, turned off and started down the cen- 
ter of the abandoned bomber strip, from which Bob Candy 
and his squadron mates in the historic 77th had once taken 
off with loaded bomb bays for the Jap emplacements on 
Kiska, back in the toughest days of Alaska’s forgotten war. 
Now the parking areas and revetments were silent, and we 
drove past empty hangars and warehouses, past row on row 
of rusting tractors and trucks, past ghostly tin Quonsets 
with their floors ankle-deep in silt and their fiberboard walls 
still decorated with pin-up girls left there by long-departed 
Army pilots. Even the once-busy water front was deserted, 
curtained with gray rain. Our host, displaying no particular 
caution, drove the jeep boldly out to the very end of the 
pier, jumped out, slammed the door and clumped in heavy 
combat boots to the pier’s edge. He pointed down casually 
at the water. 

“There’s one now.” 

We stared, unable to believe our eyes. Below us—less 
than a dozen yards away—a sea otter was floating asleep 
on its back, anchored in place by a single strand of kelp 
which it had wound around its middle. Its front feet, like 
kitten’s paws, were folded placidly on its chest, and its big, 
webbed hind flippers were [Continued on page 68] 
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Family portrait: the nice 
quiet, average Snyders. 


The Snyder-Gray case sent a shock of 


fear, horror and guilt through millions 


% 


of Americans in the ‘20s. Mr. Gallico 3 


tells the fantastic story and comes Up For Ruth, the witness chair led to the electric chair. A 


A A . sm led photo of h i d sci 
With:soine revealing eoncluconeiabout smuggled photo of her execution eased many consciences. 


murder and the people next door 
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BY PAUL GALLICO 


‘Tae are long since dead and moldered and nearly for- 
gotten, their bodies shocked and blistered by the state’s 
current coursing through the electric chair, their souls 
working out their penance in purgatory or consigned for 
eternity to whatever hell in which they believed. 

Nothing remains of that murderous pair, Ruth Snyder 
and Judd Gray, and their victim Albert Snyder, husband 
of Ruth ... nothing but dust, a few objects in the Police 
Museum—some picture wire, a sash weight, a bottle of 
whisky loaded with bichloride of mercury—and the feathery 
weight of the millions of words inked on newsprint yellow- 
ing in the bound files of the newspapers for the years 
1927-1928. 3 

Looking backward over the twenty years since a dyed- 
blond Long Island hausfrau fell in love with a corset 
salesman and urged and aided him in the murder of her 
husband as he lay asleep in his bed in his middle-class 
frame home in suburban Long Island, there is nothing 
new to be added to this solved mystery. But what a light it 
sheds upon us, the kind of people we were then, our man- 
ners .and morality, the state of our conscience and our 
appetite for the lurid and the sensual, as well as upon the 
journalism of the day. 

I lived in that era. I was in the newspaper business, 
engaged in writing sports for the New York Daily News, 
but even in my limited world of going to Madison Square 
Garden to cover a prize fight or a hockey game, or speculat- 
ing on the coming baseball season, the impact of the 
Snyder-Gray crime and the ordinary middle-class people 
who had perpetrated it, took over. It had a way of haunting 
you. We lived with it for nine months, It was with us on 
our suburban trains, in the speakeasies, in our living rooms 
and in our bedrooms, too. : 

How hard that cheap, desperate, ill-conceived murder 
struck home. 


To try to explain it, the newspapers enlisted as trained 
seals covering the trial an utterly fantastic list of writers 
and personages which included the theatrical producer 
David Belasco, the Marquis of Queensberry and his wife, 
movie director David Wark Griffith, Maurine Watkins, 
author of a melodrama called Chicago, Will Durant, author 
of The Story of Philosophy, Rita Weiman and Alice M. 
Williamson, short-story writers, editor and author Walter 
Lister, playwright Samuel Shipman, novelist Fannie Hurst, 
Gene Fowler, Nunnally Johnson and Damon Runyon, 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce and the Reverend John Roach Stra- 
ton, along with the usual horde of graphologists, numer- 
ologists, phrenologists, astrologists and assorted wizards, 
seers and medicine men. 

The Times and the Tribune each day devoted a page 
to the trial. The tabloids and the afternoons published 
from four to six entire pages. The New York American 
one day rang the bell with eight full sides of descriptive 
matter, feature stories, special articles and artists’ sketches. 
THAT was coverage. ; 

For this was the type of crime that sends its shock of 
fear, horror and guilt through the hearts of the millions. 
This wasn’t slum, society or Broadway, crime, or gangland 
violence—all more or less interesting to read about, but 
remote from most of us, This was middle-class murder. 


Ordinary Judd Gray, no dream-sheik, could be any 
man. He became a psychic scar on the public mind. 


Queens Village is a neat, middle-class, suburban Long 
Island town about nineteen miles out of New York down 
the center of the island. It is a modest community of small, 
tidy, middle-class homes spreading out from a compact 
brick-built shopping center. 

Here in the early 1920s lived the apparently solid middle- 
class family of Albert and Ruth Snyder and their little 
daughter, 

Albert Snyder was the art editor of Motor Boating 
Magazine. His wife, born Ruth Brown, a handsome, blond- 
haired young matron, had been a clerk working on the 
same publication where she met and eventually married 
Snyder in that great middle-class American love story— 
girl marries boss. With their little 9-year-old daughter and 
their modest colonial-style frame house set back from a 
tree-lined street, you could not have found or imagined a 
more average or normal pair anywhere on Long Island, in 
Westchester or New Jersey. 

Each working day, Albert Snyder boarded a Long Island 
commuter train for the office in New York, and dutifully 
returned home in the evening. In the garage next the house, 
Snyder had his workshop and carpenter’s bench, and on 
free nights or week ends he liked to putter there and make 
things. His wife Ruth did the housework, looked after 
the child, went shopping in the village, met a friend for 
lunch occasionally, followed the quiet, humdrum life lived 
and understood in its every implication by millions. The 
Albert Snyders should have lived and died without ever 
having their names printed in a newspaper. 

But they didn’t. 

You know how it is in the suburbs on a Saturday night. 
There is usually a party to go to at which one can stay 
late because next day is Sunday and one doesn’t have to 
get up in the morning and catch that train to town. 

Saturday night, March 19, 1927, [Continued on page 98] 
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WHOS PASSING THE BUCK 


BY HARDY BURT 


Women admit: We often handle the mechanics of buying, but our husbands pull the strings on decisions. 


Since Drs. Gallup and Roper lost their halos in the election, we’ve been 
wondering about some other “surveys.” Maybe, men, you’re a lot more 


important than the female magazines would like you to believe! 


rd 


I. just an idiosyncrasy on my part, but if there’s any- 
thing that starts my bile bubbling, it’s French cuffs on shirts. 
Understand, I have nothing against French cuffs if you 
want to wear them. Just don’t try to force them on me. 

It’s been tried. And the attempt started a chain reaction 
which, as you will see, culminated in the explosion of an 
economic fallacy widely accepted as fact by a lot of people 
who read but don’t reason, 

Let me start from the beginning. My wife, Atje, who 
came over from Holland a couple of years ago, bought me 
half a dozen shirts the other day. My supply had been 
getting frayed, and, as I was busy doing research for an 
article, I had asked her to drop by my favored men’s store 
for me. “Either plain white or blue,” I had instructed, 
reminding her of the size. 

She bought shirts with French cuffs. “Baby,” I said, “you 
know I can’t stand French cuffs. You’ll have to take these 
shirts back.” 

Atje started giving me arguments. Pete Lahny, who lives 
across the street, often wears French cuffs, she said, and 
he always looks so much better dressed than I do. I replied: 
“TI don’t give a damn if Pete Lahny wears pink lace on his 
cuffs; I just ain't gonna wear French cuffs.” (Forgive me, 
Pete, but I have to make a point.) 

It was her second argument, however, that gave me a 
slow burn. The proposition, in fact, has riled me for years. 
“Why do you have to be so different from other American 
men?” she said. “Their wives shop for them and tell them 
what to wear.” That was too much. “Whose wives?” I 
roared, “Name one!” 

To put her argument in a nutshell, it seems that Atje 
has been reading a lot of women’s magazines since her 
arrival in this country. Naturally, she wanted to conform 
with American customs, and she had been impressed with 
the oft-repeated statement that American women buy 80 
or 85 per cent of all the stuff sold in retail stores. Further- 
more, she had read of a survey which said more women 
than ever before are buying clothes for their husbands. 

I patiently tried to explain the obvious. Granted that 
women do the major share of the shopping. Granted that 


wives frequently visit men’s stores for their busy husbands. - 


The fact remains that, more often than not, men tell their 
wives what to buy. 

The Dutch are a wonderful but notoriously obstinate 
race. “How do you know?” asked Atje. “Did you ever make 
a survey?” 

“Listen,” I said, exercising iron self-control. “Please 
exchange those shirts for ones without French cuffs.” And 
I put a period to the topic under discussion by vigorously 
attacking my typewriter once more, with rapt concentration. 

In a few minutes, there came an 
interruption. “I don’t want to dis- 
turb you, dear,” said Atje. “But I 
have to go to the market. What'll 
we have for dinner tonight?” 

“Aha!” It was a cry of triumph. 

“What do you mean—aha!’?” said 
Atje. 

“Just skip it,” I mumbled in my 
mustache. “Let’s don’t start all over 
again.” 

“Start what all over again?” 

We did. 

A few days later—after I finally 
got shirts without French cuffs—an- 
other link was placed in the chain 
reaction I mentioned. Atje asked me 
to return a dress she had bought at 
Macy’s. Turn about was fair play, I 
believed, so the next time I com- 
muted into New York, I took the 
dress along and got in line with a 
flock of women at the readjustment 
desk at Macy’s dress department. 
The line in front of me finally was 


reduced to two women, a stout matron and a curvaceous 
blonde. 

As the stout woman passed a dress with a design of big, 
florid-looking flowers on it across the counter, she ex- 
plained: “My husband thinks this dress makes me look a 
little too plump.” The blonde, stepping up next to ex- 
change a blouse, tittered: “You shoulda seen my husband's 
eyes pop when he saw the neckline on this!” 

The clerk behind the counter gave her partner a weary 
look. “You'd think,” I overheard her say, “these women 
would consult their husbands before buying things!” 

Wham! : 

Still I had to be sure of the facts. As I turned in my 
wife’s dress, I said casually, “You girls lead a busy life, 
don’t you? How much merchandise do women return to 
you on an average day for refunds or exchange?” 

About 500 items, was the answer. 

“And what's the major reason given?” 

By all odds, a husband's tastes in women’s clothing is 
the most common reason for returning apparel. 


Repeat a statement often enough and even profound 
thinkers will begin to accept it as gospel. Like, “All Gaul 
is divided into three parts’—you take Caesar's word for it. 
That business about women spending 80 per cent of the 
consumer buck is a case in point. But follow me around 
now while I check into it. 

Our first session is with Howard P. Abrahams, manager 
of the Sales Promotion Division of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. I inquired if he knew of any surveys 
showing how much men influenced women in their shop- 
ping. “I don’t know that anybody ever did such a survey,” 
he said. 

Then he looked reflective for a moment. “As a matter 
of fact, to my knowledge, nobody ever conducted a survey 
to prove women do eighty per cent of the shopping. ‘That’s 
just a rule of thumb.” 

I perked up like a bird dog that’s flushed a covey of 
quail. Could it be true that the high-powered research 
experts have been accepting as fact a statement that has 
no foundation? Why, even sociologists have been using 
the statistic as proof of the male’s waning influence. 

“Tell you what,” advised Abrahams. “Why don’t you 
check with Johnny Giesan at the Advertising Bureau of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association. If any- 
body can answer your question, Johnny can.” 

So I trotted over to the A.N.P.A. Giesan submitted with 
good humor to my cross-examination. He had never heard 
of any survey which showed the percentage of sales made 
to women customers, [Continued on page 81] 


Illustrated by Ralph Stein 


Root of all misery for exchange clerks: The woman 
who neglected: to consult her husband first. 
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of St.Malo 


When the candle went out, 
Robert Surcouf was damned, 
said the folk of St. Malo. 
Out of this curse grew a 
strange challenge and a 


spectacular life of piracy 


BY WILLIS LINDQUIST 


Cages Robert Surcouf never forgot that balmy 
afternoon in 1794. A light surf was running. It 
lipped over in luminous greens and opals and 
flashes of white as he foamed through it in his 
gig and fetched up on the sands of Madagascar 
with a grating jolt that marked the end of an- 
other dreary shuttle. Another cargo of slaves had 
been spirited to the French island of Bourbon. 

For Captain Surcouf, only 20 at the time and 
an exile from his home town of St. Malo on the coast of 
Brittany, life was a hopeless torture of self-doubts and 
misery and defeat. His luck had run out. And as he 
stepped from his gig he had only one purpose in mind. 
He was going to get drunk. 

But he didn’t. He was well up the beach when Petrie, 
the big Madagascan slave trader, came lumbering out of 
the palm shadows with bad news. 

The Bourbon authorities had issued an order for Sur- 
couf’s arrest. Law and order were rising out of the chaos 
of the French Revolution and now the gendarmes were 
at last ready to act, should Surcouf be foolish enough to 
return with more slaves. It seemed like the end. Even 
his woefully small profits as an outlaw slaver were to be 
torn from him. 

But into Surcouf’s mind, as he listened, flashed some- 
thing far more sinister than Bourbon’s gendarmes. He was 
thinking of the curse of St. Malo. Had it followed to strike 
at him halfway around the globe? He couldn’t be sure. 
There were always those gnawing memories, 


é 


- 


Illustrated by Norman Price 


There was that night when the candle burning in the 
niche above the inner arch of the Grande Porte at St. 
Malo had suddenly spluttered and died as he passed be- 
neath, as if some sinister aura about him had extinguisheu 
it. This might have been caused by an errant breeze, but 
the old woman who saw it had thought otherwise. Her 
screams and curses had brought cold sweat to his face as 
he hurried away. By morning it had become common gossip 
in the streets of St. Malo. 

Heads nodded, eyes hardened wherever he went. There 
was a curse on him, they said. He would come to no good. 
So finally, he’d gone to sea as a sailor. His ship was wrecked 
in a gale and he returned once more to St. Malo. But the 
shipwreck was proof of the curse, so they said, and even the 
girl he loved turned against him. 

Surcouf remembered these things now, weary of exist- 
ence, tired of forever running away. In that bitter moment 
he made what was perhaps the greatest decision in his life. 
He was through with running. He would face the curse, 
it such it was, 


he privateer horde sprang through the broadside’s smoke onto the Kent. Murder was everywhere. 


Surcouf felt better. And he saw the irony of Petrie’s con- 
cern. Petrie, who had charged him exorbitant prices f 
inferior slaves, was now seemingly we -d about his safety. 
The old hypocrite had come himself with the news, know- 
ing Surcouf would hear of it soon enough in the village. 

Surcouf mocked him. “In that case monsieur will have to 
oblige with a much lower price if he expects me to run 
the risk of arrest.” 

Petrie understood perfectly. He was lucky to sell at any 
price now, and he came quickly to terms. 

So it was that Surcout’s ship, Creole, approached the 
island of Bourbon several days later under cover of dark- 
ness, slipped into St. Paul’s Bay and dropped the hook be- 
fore midnight only a pistol shot from the town. Surcouf 
was deliberately tempting his fate. It gave him a reckless, 
devil-be-damned feeling of power. 

Signals flashed. The sound of oars, a low hail in the dark- 
ness, and presently a small fleet of boats had gathered 
about the Creole. 

M. Lorrain came aboard with his box of gold. In the 


outlaw trade, it was cash for cargo. Minutes were precious. 
Grumbling and fuming, M. Lorrain aired his views about 
transacting business under the very noses of the Bourbon 


gendarmes. And Surcouf, mildly curious as to why they did 
not come, kept glancing expectantly toward the town. 

There was the usual hurried inspection of the slaves, and 
then the real difficulty—price. M. Lorrain choked when he 
heard it. 

“Parbleu!” shouted Surcouf, “When I ask for figs I don’t 
take thistles. Pay—or I sail before dawn.” 

Even an outrageous price was better than no business at 
all. M. Lorrain knew it and finally dug into his gold. The 
work of unloading began. Chains clanked as the slaves 
filed across deck. For the first time that night, Surcouf 
became uneasy. In one miraculous trip he had made a 
small fortune. He had something to lose now. 

At dawn the slave holds were empty, the boats gone, and 
Captain Surcouf, his head spinning a little, stood in the 
pale yellow light watching a launch of gendarmes put out 
from shore. Half an hour—just half [Continued on page 115] 
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In early April, they come trom many states and Canada to Seneca’s inlet, which is packed with trout, too, 


Every year fishermen haul rainbow 


: “ahi sah One day in April of 1948, a New Jerseyite, driving up 

tout weighing up to eighteen through south-central New York, suddenly found himself 

d Fofcilitietss in a traffic jam of tremendous proportions just short of the 

pounas our of @ little sireameyou little village of Millport. There were strings of cars on both 

it d ; sides of the road; a tortuous line moved ahead of him and 

can spit across...anad ona scores of people milled along the right of way. With the 

° ° P normal curiosity of most travelers, he found a hole for his 
bait VOUCan buy for a dime in any own car and got out to investigate. 

drugstore What's the trouble?” he asked one of the mob. “An 


accident?” 

The reply was hardly what he expected: “Nope. Just 
fishermen.” 

The New Jersey man blinked and looked up and down 
again at the parade of cars. 

“What kind of fishing?” 


BY BOB BUSH “Trout. This is opening day, If you wanta see a sight, 
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just go down along the road and look over that bank.” 

What the traveler saw left his jaw sagging. There below 
him was a small, unpretentious stream, banks lined almost 
as solidly with fishermen as the highway was with cars. 
There were old men, young men, women, kids; ruralites 
in Levi’s and manure boots; dudes decked out in the best 
sporting-goods-store tradition—a veritable Coxey’s Army 
of anglers spread out as skirmishers and overflowing into 
the stream itself. 

As the traveler stood there, more than a little nonplussed 
by the outlay, there was a sudden commotion upstream, a 
cry of “Fish!”, and the army broke ranks. Down the stream 
came one of their number, his fly rod bent in a sickening 
arc, a look of near desperation on his face. Ahead of him, 
something that looked like a red-striped bathtub was roll- 
ing and plunging in the current, scattering fishermen right 
and left. 

Some ten minutes and fifty yards farther on, the New 
Jersey man stood in at the beaching of the biggest rainbow 
trout he had ever seen in his life, either in pictures or out— 
it weighed a good twelve pounds. The man whom it had 
dragged down the stream was almost hysterically jubilant; 
the New Jersey man was utterly dumbfounded. You just 
didn’t catch trout that size in a stream that size. But 
there it was. 

As he elbowed his way through the throng of spectators 
to get a better look, he overheard the question that is in- 
evitably asked of all fortunate fishermen: “Whadja get 
him on, Jack?” 

The reply sent the New Jersey man fleeing back to his car 
and his travels and what he rightly figured to be an atmos- 
phere of sanity. The answer was: “Vaseline.” 


The bent-pin brigade doesn’t always 
score. This rainbow, though sizable, 
is by no means large for Catharine. 


PHOTOS FOR TRUE BY MIKE RUNEY 


But had he walked the ten-mile length of New York’s 
famed Catharine Creek that day, he would have seen the 
phenomenon of monster trout and petroleum jelly repeated 
a score of times, and he would have experienced trouble 
buying a jar of the latter in any neighboring drugstore 
along the way. 

Twelve-pound trout! On Vaseline! 

In reality, the story of this outlandish combination of 
fishing facts began in California nearly three quarters of a 
century past. The rainbow trout is not native to Catharine 
Creek, nor to any stream east of the Mississippi; he is a 
Pacific Coast product, born and bred in its mighty rivers. 
Most of his kind are migrants who run down to the sea 
once they have outgrown their short pants, there to attain 
stature and weight. That memo slishieas they return, usually 
to the river of their birth, to spawn. But, unlike the 
?acific salmon, they do not cash in their chips once this 
mission is completed; there is an annual command per- 
formance until they have outgrown their usefulness. 

They are also hardy, fast-growing, and an excellent sport 
fish—three factors which attracted the notice of eastern 
fish culturists shortly before the turn of the century and 
resulted in the rainbow’s introduction to New York waters 
in the early ’80s. 

Those first plants were made in streams of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. They didn’t pan out. What the fish men 
had overlooked is that the rainbow (to amount to much) 
has to go to big water to grow up, and from the Adirondack 
watershed the way was too tortuous and too long. And 
possibly a mite too cold. What survived of the fry of those 
early releases became stagnated and finally disappeared 
altogether, [Continued on page 75] 


This is what gets them—a Vaseline 
trout egg. First you form it in cold 
water, then smooth it with the lips. 
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BY GRANCEL FITZ 
Illustrated by Bob Kuhn 


“e 

Betore you went in there, I told you what I thought,” 
my wife, Betty, said when we were back in camp. “I haven’t 
changed my mind. Anyone who insists on crawling into a 
dark hole after an able-bodied mountain lion is crazy.” 

In the sober light of reflection, after the excitement had 
died down, I was forced to admit that there was something 
to be said for that point of view. But, since it turned out the 
way it did, I wouldn’t have had it otherwise for a good deal. 

It had proved again that in big-game hunting you 
neither know exactly what an animal will do nor how 
you will act yourself, no matter how experienced you are. 
That is what makes it so interesting. 

When the whole thing started, we were in the wild, 
rugged country of southwestern Utah, about as steep as 
horses can manage. The crest of the high ridge down 
which we rode was an unbelievable red, almost the color 
of blood, and its fanglike outcrops of greenish-white gran- 
ite, along with scattered clumps of dark, twisted evergreen, 
gave it an eerie quality that defied the peace of the slow, 
fluffy clouds in the noonday sky. The place seemed a curi- 
ously appropriate setting for violence and sudden death, 
evidence of which we soon found. 

There wasn’t much left except bones and deer hair, 
and even these were partly covered by the dead leaves 
and brush that a mountain lion uses to hide his kills. Like 
the remains of several other deer that we had found in 
four days of hunting, it was too old to interest our lion 
hounds, but we reined in our horses for a minute to_ look. 

“It’s a wonder these deer don’t have nervous breakdowns 
from being scared all their lives,” Betty remarked. “The 
lions kill plenty of them.” 

“You can figure that each full-grown lion kills one or 
two deer every week,” Verl Kelsey told her. ‘““They can do 
an awlul job on a flock of sheep. They are bad on young 
horses and cattle, too. That's why the state sets the bounty 
on ‘em at twenty dollars.” 

As the three of us started to follow the hounds, which 
had worked on down the ridge, I remembered that in one 
proved instance a single mountain lion killed 192 sheep in 
one night, apparently just for the fun of it, and it struck 
me again that there is quite a bit of mystery about them. 

The biggest mountain lions weigh more than 200 pounds, 
and no one can question their potential deadliness. They 


We found our tired but enthusiastic 
dogs yelping insults at a mountain 
lion which was swearing back at them, 


Maybe anybody who crawls into 
a dark hole after an able-bodied 
mountain lion is crazy. 


But it’s an unforgettable experience 


are much larger and more powerful than African leopards, 
which haye spread plenty of black pages on the record. 
So it seems strange that they have not killed more human 
beings in unprovoked attacks. At times they have done 
that, beyond any doubt, but authenticated cases are ex- 
tremely rare. As I considered this, another mystery occurred 
to me and I turned to our guide with a question. 

“Verl, did you ever hear a mountain lion scream?” 

“No,” he said. “I blame screech owls for those stories. 
A screech owl can make a lot of different noises.” 

Living in lion country all his life, Verl has had a part 
in the killing of more than a hundred lions. 

His testimony should carry some weight, so as we rode 
along I told him that once I had had the privilege of hunt- 
ing in Idaho with Cougar Dave Lewis, then 84 years old. 
He had killed his first lion in what is now Oklahoma when 
he was 11, and for more than seventy years he had lived 
in lion country. Hunting them was his passion. All told, 
it was claimed, he had killed more than a thousand. Old 
Dave had told me he had neyer heard a lion scream and 
pooh-poohed the idea. 

In spite of this, and no matter [Continued on page 56] 


The hounds dragged the lion out of the cave by its 
huge forepaw for a posthumous photo with the author. 
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"ROUND. — 
THE-WORLD DIARY 
True-Magazine has assigned 


Richard Tregaskis, author of 
Guadalcanal Diary, Invasion 


Diary, and other best sellers, to 
“take a trip around the world 
and write about the mos# inter- 
esting stories you find.” 
This is the sixth of his 
stories 


To feed his large family on the oat gruel that is the staple food of north 
China, Farmer Jong works two acres of riverland with crude hand tools. 


Jong Yo-sen is the guy we lose sight of in the 
Chinese civil war, the man in the middle who wonders 
what it’s all about. This story of his trials 
is one of the most moving of Mr. Tregaskis’ series 


BY RICHARD TREGASKIS 
True’s ’Round-The-World 
Correspondent 
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Tory Yo-sen, aged 40, is better-looking than the average 
Chinese, and taller than average, even in the north where 
a Chinese grows about as tall as the white man. His eyes 
are well-spaced, his features are regular, he stands straight. 
Once, before the Japanese and Civil wars, he was considered 
comparatively wealthy, since his family owned about sixty 
acres of land. And he is different in another way: the 
diseases of typhus and trachoma, smallpox, syphilis and 
tuberculosis have not marked him, permanently, as they 
have the majority. 

But in many ways, he is typical: as is the fact that he 
has lice, bedbugs and fleas. He also, averagely, has one suit 
of clothes, the dark-colored, dirty padded trousers and 
jacket you see him wearing in the fields. Like most farmers 
of North China, he wears a brimless felt beanie (chan mao) , 
made of heavy felt for warmth in the long winter; brimless 
so it won’t blow off in the winds that sweep the dusty 
mountains. Like the average farmer of the barren loess- 
land, he lives in a cave chiseled in a mountainside, with 
a house front made of the brown mud we call adobe. And, 
averagely, he grows mostly oats, one of the standard crops 
of China north of the Great Wall, in his little patch of 
land near the bottom of the Da Jing Ho, the Big Clean 
River, at a town of 3,000 population called Chungli, in 
Chahar Province (Inner Mongolia) . 

Most important, Jong Yo-sen has been typically har- 
rassed by the seesaw battle of the Chinese Civil War. Like 
many another peasant, he has seen his town conquered 
by both the Communists and the Nationalists, and im- 
poverished by both. For Chungli was occupied by the Com- 
munists for fourteen months at the end of the Japanese 
war, then taken over by the Nationalists, taken again by 
Communists in a three-day reign of terror, held insecurely 
by the Nationalists once more, and has now again passed 
into Communist hands, perhaps decisively this time. 

In this dizzying round of invasion and counterinvasion, 
Jong has lost most of his lands and all of his livestock. 
His father, Jong Chia, had four plots of land and em- 
ployed twenty hired hands to work it, in 1936. The next 
year, the Japs came, and the Jong family began the down- 
slide that brought them to the present low. After the Japs 
left, Jong’s only brother went into the Nationalist Army, 
and in a Communist raid of attrition, his only son, 17, 
was killed. Both sides taxed him and the other peasants— 
so heavily, some of them told me, that it was hardly worth 
cultivating the fields at all. Now, Jong plows, plants and 
hoes, with hand tools, a miserable two acres—and borrows 
from friends, and does odd jobs, and at harvest time essays 
a very modest trade in secondhand clothing. Thus he had 
managed, when I took leave of him, to feed his family of 
seven girls and his pretty wife Wen, (whom he calls 
“Peach”) with the staple diet of oat gruel: the principal 
meal in the late afternoon, with a breakfast snack of the 
same in the morning. 


In many respects, Jong Yo-sen is a typical Man in the 
Middle in China— the man who must pay the bill for the 
high-riding armies of both sides, the man who really suffers, 
with his family, in China’s modern history of war. 

Jong Yo-sen and others like him, surviving poverty and 
filth, typhus and trachoma, starvation and oppression, will 
probably go on somehow. So far, they have met their fate 
with an astonishing patience and adaptability. Also, their 
callousness to suffering (their own and others’) is startling. 
Even in the fortnight I spent in Chungli and Kalgan and 
environs, I found that I, too, had been infected with that 
callousness. You grew used to the sight of people starving 
in rags and filth, because the people Bice eek take it 
with so little complaining. 

Their confidence is contagious, too. Most Chinese don’t 


have any religion at all, except for plenty of assorted super- 
stitions, and they tend to look to themselves and to hard 
work for personal salvation. Unfortunately, their most per- 
sistent efforts often fail because, as a nation, they are 
severely uneducated. But they are nevertheless anxious to 
try hard. And Jong Yo-sen is like that: he works like a 
Trojan, and his only extracurricular activity is an occa- 
sional Sunday-afternoon visit to the mud-walled hovel 
called a tobacco shop, where he chews the fat with a few 
cronies. This seems to provide enough relaxation for Jong; 
he could certainly never afford a neurosis even if he knew 
the meaning of the word—which, of course, he doesn't. 

And yet a psychiatrist could probably find plenty of 
traumas, confusions and frustrations even in Jong’s simple 
consciousness. Twelve years of being buffeted by huge in- 
ternational forces which he doesn’t understand may account 
for some of the bafflement in his dark-brown eyes. He knows 
dimly that there are countries called Russia, America and 
England, but he isn’t sure which direction they lie in or 
how they may differ from China. Sometimes, he and his 
friends at the tobacco shop try to piece together their 
limited vocabularies and understand a few of the headlines 
in stray old copies of Chinese newspapers, and they agree 
that it looks as if these people called Uh-gwaw-run (Rus- 
sians) and the other country called Am-ay-lika argue a 
good deal. And they also see by the papers that the Russians 
are supposed to be backing up the Communists in China. 

But this is only pastime and theory. In hard, painful 
personal history, Jong has felt the full local effect of 
the collision of forces that are bigger than himself, or 
the county of Chungli, or the province of Chahar. Twice 
he was beaten and jailed by the Japs for hiding grain, 
rather than turning it over, as ordered, to the collector. He 
was beaten and jailed by the Communists for hiding grain 
and silver, and once again by the Communists for objecting 
to a plan to demolish the Catholic church. The Communists 
took all of his oxen, horses and mules, pigs and sheep on the 
legal pretext that he owed retroactive back pay to the hired 
hands who had worked for him and his father. When the 
Communists were driven out, he joined a volunteer militia 
at the urging of the church, and when the Communists 
came back and had a fight with the militia, and Jong fled 
to the city of Kalgan, the Communists caught and executed 
his son. 


Probably the tactics of the Communists in Chungli 
were a good deal sharper than usual, for Chungli is the 
principal seat of the Catholic church in Chahar and the 
site of the largest church building in the province. The 
population, before the war, at least, was nearly 100 per 
cent Catholic, and the Communists have been hostile to 
towns which have contained Catholic elements. But most 
other towns which have been steam-rollered a few times by 
both warring sides have suffered much as Chungli has, 
and paid the same penalty of poverty and tragedy. 

I first met Jong through Father Chao of the Mission on 
a bright day when Jong was ploughing and planting. The 
oats and some potatoes were all in. A third of an acre 
(two mu of land) was still to be planted in vegetables. 
Jong and I, with two interpreters, went up to his cave on 
the mountainside. The “house” was one of a line of light- 
brown adobe fronts built against the powdery tan moun- 
tainside. A row of high mud walls fenced in bare, dusty 
yards in front of the caves. There was, of course, no side- 
walk; the line of houses, climbing steeply, faced on an 
eroded gully. This ravine was called Da Jing Ya Go, or 
Big Gold Teeth Trench, evidently because heavy erosion 
made it jagged, full of spurs, and the loess rock was a rich 
tan shade. The footpath rambled in front of the houses. 

Looking down the slope of the mountain, we could sce 
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PHOTOS FOR TRUE BY THE AUTHOR 


The stove at which Jong is preparing a meal also warms 
the family bed, a hollow earthen platform spread with mats. 


the main street of the town, a narrow, unpaved alley of 
light brown between sun-baked mud walls. Beyond the 
street was the dark, roofless church seminary (burned by 
the Communists), as forlorn as a decapitated corpse; and 
beyond that, the Big Clean River, a trickle of blue in the 
rocky river bed. Near the burned seminary lay the level 
ploughed fields of the good, irrigated riverland. They 


Water is cranked up near the burned-out church seminary. 


were darker brown than the coffee-with-cream mountains 
and the adobe houses and walls. Scattered over the land- 
scape were the cylindrical shapes of mud pillboxes, formid- 
able with their slit eyes looking over the sun-filled valley. 

It was startling that the mud front of Jong’s house clung 
to the face of a yellow cliff of loess, the wind-deposited loam 
that overlays northern China. It was like a movie set 
propped against a mountainside. There were windows in 
this front, real glass windows which distinguished it from 
some of the others around—their window apertures were 
faced with scraps of paper or cardboard. 

Jong’s dwelling could be called a two-family or two-cave 
house. The plastered arches of the two caves ran back into 
the hillside, and inside they were shaped like Nissen or 
Quonset huts, those military dwellings so common in the 
war. In between the two caves was a central arch, a little 
taller than the others. You entered both “houses” through 
this foyer. 


Each of the houses was an [Continued on page 104] 
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A Marine regiment was sent back for rest after a rough tour of 
duty at the front. At the base they discovered a contingent of 
Wacs billeted and awaiting assignments to various posts. The Marine 
colonel addressed himself to the Wac commander, warning her that 
his men had been in the front lines for a long time and might not 
be too careful about their attitudes toward the Wacs. 


“Keep ’em locked up,” he told the Wac commander, “if you don’t 
want trouble.” 
“Trouble?” said she, “There'll be no trouble. My girls have it up 
here,” and she tapped her forehead significantly. 
“Madam,” barked the Marine, “it makes no difference where they 
have it, my boys will find it. Keep ‘em locked up.” 
—Jack Stark, St. Louis, Mo, 


On a radio program emanating from somewhere in the Midwest a 
clergyman was asked which he preferred, officiating at a wedding or 
a funeral. After a moment’s thoughtful pause, he replied, “Funeral. 
Then I know their troubles are over.” 

—John Selden, Davenport, lowa 


One evening, parked at a downtown intersection in a police car, I 
saw a car without headlights pass a red traffic light. Upon closer ob- 
servation, the car appeared to have no driver, After pulling alongside 
I saw there was a driver after all, and I started to wonder about my 

eyes, I asked the driver why he had passed the red light. 
“T was under the dashboard trying to fix the headlights,” he said. 
—Officer W. J. Grove, York, Penna. 


There was a character in our town, an old cowhand of sorts, who 
was remarkably spiy and well preserved although well past 65 years 
old. Toby rode his horse some ten miles out to a farm almost every 
day. He was also quite a testy old gent and one day in a saloon was 
being “rawhided” about his advancing years. One rather drunk 
fellow, seeming to resent his manner, finally shouted: 

“Why you old goat, if I didn’t have respect for old age, I'd slap 
your jaws.” 

“Son,” the grizzled old boy answered, deadly serious, “don’t let 
my gray hairs make a coward out of you.” 

—James Hawley, Springfield, Mo, 


The lady was one of those indefatigable gossips who mine for infor- 
mation like a prospector after gold. She had the young girl sitting 
with her in the train nearly crazy, having dug so completely into her 
affairs that she knew what toothpaste the lass used and her husband’s 
middle name. The talk turned to children and the nosy Jady purred, 
“I suppose you and your husband worry because you haven’t any 
children?” 
The girl looked up. “Oh yes,” she said, without cracking a smile. 
“We've spent many a sleepless night over it.” 
—Lanse McCurley, Perkasie, Penna. 


Tn a voice that carried throughout the bus a man said, “Here, lady, 
take this seat.” He arose, the atomic blonde smiled her thanks and 
sat down. A turtle-faced woman with a nasty gleam in her eye swung 
around on her strap, took a look at this transaction, then stared 
balefully down at the man sitting before her. For a moment they 
exchanged glares in silence. Finally the man snapped, “Why don't 
you take a good look at the lady he gave his seat to?” 

—John M. Kelly, El Cajon, Calif. 


This is an experience I had while serving in the R.C.A.F, in the 
Far East. 

One very hot day, on an airstrip in the Ceylon jungle, a small 
crowd gathered hurriedly around an aircraft. There, in the shade 
of one of the wings, a coolie woman was giving birth to a child. The 
airmen in the vicinity, unabashed at witnessing such a phenomenon, 
immediately passed the hat and took quite a collection, which they 
handed the woman as soon as her ordeal was over. Next day no less 
than three women gave birth under aircraft wings on the same field, 
in the hope of receiving the same “baksheesh.” Whereupon the Com- 
manding Officer gave orders that “such practice shall cease forth- 
with.” —Fred Lonsdale, Jr., Marshall, Saskatchewan 


One evening recently I was having a drink with my friend, Sam, 
when a young smart-aleck sauntered over to our table and patted 
Sam’s very bald head. 

“You know, Sam,” he said, “your head is so soft and smooth, it 
feels just like my wife’s leg.” 

Sam reached up, patted his own head and replied, “Damned if it 
don’t!” —Muriel Courtney, Grayling, Mich. 


The head waiter of an exclusive New England night spot, noted for 
its Colonial atmosphere, excellent cuisine and select patronage, was 
admonishing the help at a weekly meeting. 

“When you have occasion,” he concluded, “to address the hostess 
or myself in the presence of guests it’s not to be, ‘Hey, Vinnie!’ or 
‘Hey, Lil!’ but ‘Excuse me, Mr. Vincent,’ or ‘Mrs. Senecal.’” 

The inevitable voice from the rear chimed in: 

“Gee, Mr. Vincent, I'm glad you made that rule. I’ve been getting 
pretty fed up with everybody calling me, ‘Hey, busboy!’” 

—Clyde Alden Whalen, Willimansett, Mass. 


T was sanaling. just outside a building in Manila where a Japanese 
prisoner was being questioned by an American Intelligence officer 
after the war. When the officer came out for a smoke he related the 
following conversation: 

“Who, in your opinion, is the best jungle fighter?” asked the officer. 

sruipine number one jungle fighter,” replied the Jap. 

“Well, who is the next best?” 

“Japanese and Chinese next best jungle fighters.” 

“But what about the Americans?” 

“Melican soldier no jungle fighter. Melican soldier first remove 
jungle!” —S/Sgt. Walter D. Chatham, Jr., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


TRUE pays $25 for each of these true, humorous anecdotes. They must be original, not previously published, preferably taken from your own experience. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance; if you do not hear from your submission within four weeks, consider it rejected. None can be acknowledged or returned. Address 
True Magazine, Fun Editor, 6? West 44th Street, New Yor" 18, N. Y. 
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What all the Schuetzen was about. Custom gunsmith Judson Darrow fixing a Schuetzen of the author’s, a Marlin Ballard. 


THE BALLARD 
OF J.M.MARLIN 


Old John Mahlon Marlin built his reputation on the 
Ballard rifle and built well. Today the Marlin company 


is scoring ever new triumphs...and cranks still covet 


the Ballards, last made sixty years ago 


BY LUCIAN CARY 


True’s Gun Expert 


Marlin’s Model 88-C, I5-shot s semiautomatic 22, loads through bute, makes ever u use of stamped parts - in mechanism. 


New Model 90 Ove eons has no rib between: barrels, wail come in most gauges and with single trigger. 


a ee 


The only lever-action 29 repeater Tae Marlin’s (angus 39-A, ae solid- ee receiver, j Seighs about 614 pounds. 


“sosmasniinr nent OO a 


A popalir deer rifle, scene Model 336A-DL comes in 30- 30 and .32 Specialy tak takes a scope ideally. | 


Is impossible for me to write about Marlin without a 
certain enthusiasm. When I was 12 years old, my father let 
me take a Marlin Model 1892 rifle and a thousand rounds 
of .22 long-rifle ammunition for a summer at my grand- 
father’s farm in southern Ohio. 

The rifle had an adjustable peep sight with a scale on 
the tang, and a Lyman adjustable wind-gauge front sight 
with a scale. This combination meant that the sights could 
easily be adjusted so the rifle shot where it was aimed. I 
didn’t know that there was anything unusual about this. 
I had seen my father adjust the sights on rifles so they 
would shoot center. I took it for granted that was what 
everybody did, and it was years before I learned how com- 
mon it is for hunters to use rifles that they have never 
sighted in on a target and that consequently don’t shoot 
where they are aimed but at some other place. 

I shot my first squirrel, my first rabbit and my first dove 
with that Marlin .22. All my shooting was at short range, 
usually between twenty and thirty yards. Even so I some- 
times missed. But when I missed, I knew it was my own fault. 
And come to think of it, many years and many thousands 


of shots later, what more need you know about a rifle than 
just that when you miss, it’s your own fault. 

Marlin still makes that rifle. They now call it the Model 
39-A, But it differs only in detail from the one I so much 
admired as a boy. It is still the only lever-action repeating 
.22 rifle on the market. The men who prefer a lever-action 
rifle for hunting deer—and apparently they are in the 
majority—can use the Marlin 39-A for practice with ammu- 
nition that costs only one-tenth as much as that for a .30-30. 

Like most American arms companies, the original Marlin 
concern was a one-man show. John Mahlon Marlin, who 
started it, was a country boy born in 1836 at a crossroads 
near East Granby, Connecticut. Hartford was less than 
twenty miles away. Marlin learned his trade in the Colt 
factory at Hartford. He set up his own shop at New Haven 
in 1870, making pistols and revolvers. 

The date is significant. The Rollin White patent, owned 
by Smith & Wesson, had run out a few months earlier. The 
patent covered “cylinders bored through.” As long as the 
White patent was in force, no one succeeded in making a 
satisfactory cartridge revolver [Continued on page 62] 
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We would take Brownie to the corner, tell him we had a suspect to be tailed and point to the next passer-by. 


BROWNIE 
THE BULL 


Brownie was a buff...a screwball who liked 
to sit around with detectives and play copper. 

He drove the boys in the 63rd Precinct nuts... 

until the night they thought they'd pull a gag on him 


BY FRANK MULLADY 
Illustrated by Fred Siebel 


I was stationed at the 63rd Precinct in Brooklyn when I 
first met Brownie the Bull. It was a happy meeting, though 
I did not think so at the time because Brownie was a buff. 

A buff, in case you do not spend much time around 
station houses, is a guy who likes to sit around with the 
detectives and play copper. They are standard equipment 
in most precincts. 

Please don’t ask me the psychology behind a buff, be- 
cause I cannot tell you. I am just an ex-cop who remembers 
a few things from more than twenty years with the New 
York City Police, and some of the things are funny and some 
are sad and some are plain screwy. 

This story happens to be screwy, since it is about a buff 
and buffs are all a little water-logged on the second floor. 

Brownie the Bull first showed up one night in 1937 at 
the 63rd Precinct in Brooklyn, and as long as this is a 
screwy story, there is not a better place for it to have hap- 
pened than Gowanus. 

The buff’s real name was Arthur Brown. He was a little 
joe with thick glasses and a nose that always needed wiping. 
He was not much to look at. His hair grew so far down he 
had to pluck his eyebrows to have any forehead. But he 
was friendly, an amiable screwball whom the meanest per- 
son alive would not want to hurt. 

During the daytime he was a bookkeeper, or something 
harmless, but at night he was a buff. He called himself 
Brownie the Bull. Some people call detectives that, but I 
never heard any detective call another that. 

When he first arrived, we gave him the big freeze, but 
he hung on and was always running errands for us, so we 
tolerated the guy. He took a big shine to my partner, 
Detective Henry Hansen, and me. When we were trans- 
ferred to the Main Office, Brooklyn Police Headquarters, 
we thought we were losing him, but he transferred him- 
self the next day. 

Brownie immediately made himself at home and came in 
every night from then on. It was plain that he was a little 
touched in the cruller—nothing serious, just a little light- 
weight in the sense department. We played along with the 
gag. After all, it was nice having an errand boy, and he 


\ 


never caused any trouble. Brownie was quiet as a mouse. 

One night Henry and I were driving out on a case when 
we suddenly found that Brownie was sitting in the back 
seat. Neither of us said anything, since each of us thought 
the other had invited him. From that time on Brownie 
kept going with us. 

We told him he was an undercover man, and we kept 
him undercover as much as possible. He was to stay in the 
car and guard it, we told him. That made him happy for 
awhile. 

After a few weeks, however, he began getting pesty again. 
He wanted to work on important cases. Henry and I talked 
it over one night, and Henry got the idea of giving him 
a badge. Henry sent in to a mail-order house and got a 
badge reading “Special Chicken Inspector” and gave it to 
him. Brownie was very pleased. 


Finally, though, we had to put him to work to get 
him out from underfoot. The work was this. We would 
tell him we had a suspect for him to follow. No matter 
where the man went—unless it was the ladies’ room—he was 
to follow. When he returned, he would have to make out 
a written report. Henry or I or some other detective then 
took him out on the corner and pointed to a passer-by. 

“There he goes,” we would tell him. “Now you get going.” 

It worked fine for awhile. It kept Brownie the Bull busy 
and out of our back seat, for which we were grateful. 
Everything went smoothly until one night there was a 
complication. 

A detective took Brownie to the corner. It was cold and 
dark, and he was in a hurry. The first guy that came 
along was It. 

“Follow him,” said the detective. “Don’t let him give 
you the slip.” 

Brownie took off like a double-nosed bloodhound, but 
he was too eager and the guy got wise that he was being 
followed. He didn’t try to shake Brownie; he just walked 
up to a cop in front of the hotel on 34th Street in Man- 
hattan, where he was going to a banquet. 

“Iam Deputy Police Com- [Continued on page 72] 
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When you buy a ticket on the Irish Sweepstakes, 


you’re making the craziest gamble on the crazies? 


horse race in the world. But when Douglas Stuart, Ltd., 


buys it from you, they're making a fortune the sure way 


I you wish to make a tidy contribution to the Irish hos- 
pitals and take credit for it on your income-tax report, 
please do not let me stop you. The Irish hospitals are a 
worthy charity, of course. Although, with all the money 
they have acquired through the famous lottery on Eng- 
land’s Grand National Steeplechase at Aintree, I wouldn’t 
be surprised to hear that each biddy and bog-trotter in the 
old country has a private hospital bed. 

If you wish perchance to dream and buy a sweepstakes 
ticket merely as an aid in constructing your castles in the 
air, [ can’t argue with you about that, either. Sweet dreams 
are hard to come by these days, and a sweeps ticket is cer- 
ainly less damaging than an opium pipe or a bucket of 
Duggan’s Dew. 

If, however, you have any foolish idea that a sweepstakes 
ticket is going to bring you riches and can be taken as a 
serious gamble, wait for me before you make another move. 
I have a nice proposition in which you can get ten shares 
of Brooklyn Bridge at a nominal cost per share. I also have 
a neat line of gold bricks, underwater real estate, wildcat 


oil investments and Communist-stuffed pumpkins. Why 
gamble when you can have a sure thing? 

I have seen the Grand National Steeplechase on which 
this lottery is based. I have seen (as who hasn't?) those won- 
derful newsreel and press pictures of an occasional lucky 
sucker with a family of twelve kids and no job, happily 
waving a winning ticket in the Irish Sweeps. 

I have also seen newsreel and press pictures of persons 
who found large sums of money in the subway, on city 
streets or in old mattresses. I have been looking for money 
in the subway, on city streets and in old mattresses for 
more than forty years, myself, without much success. I will 
continue to look, but, the moment someone wants to make 
an annual charge of $2.50 (the price of a sweeps ticket) 
for the privilege, I will stop. Even I, who still live in hope 
of getting a taxi the first time I whistle on a rainy night, 
know when the odds against me are too stiff. 

Last winter in the snack bar of a train bound for Balti- 
more, two seamen flashed a book of Irish Sweeps tickets, 
like those reproduced on the opposite page, and asked if 


BY TOM O'REILLY 


anyone wished to buy one. Everyone looked at the tickets. 
Nobody bit. Two and a half dollars seemed like a large sum 
to hand over to a couple of chance acquaintances. Yet from 
the conversation that followed the departure of the seamen 
I gathered that, had they been able to contact their pros- 
pects in private, they might have had greater success. It 
was mostly the fear of being ridiculed as suckers that 
stopped the folks from buying. 

When the sweeps is coming up, of course, plenty of men 
and women enjoy flashing a ticket. They feel it is smart to 
be in on the big gamble. Often their friends express ad- 
miration at such a display of sporting audacity and ask 
where they can buy one, too. Usually the ticket holder acts 
mysterious. He says, “I know a fellow who gets them straight 
from Dublin.” There is a certain snob appeal in this daffy 
business. The ticket holder appears to be in the know. If 
he admitted he bought it from a stranger on a train, they 
might laugh him off the premises. 

The first big gamble anyone takes when he purchases a 
sweeps ticket is on the possibility of the counterfoil cor- 
responding to that ticket being returned to Dublin and 
deposited in the great drums for the annual drawing. 

You probably have seen newsreel shots of this drawing, 
which traditionally is staged on the Thursday prior to the 
running of the race. The giant drums, made of glass and 
designed to spin on an axis, have contained as high as 
10,000,000 counterloils. Smaller drums contain the names 
of the filty or more horses entered in the race. Before a 
galaxy of Irish hospital and government officials, a bevy 
of lovely colleens, attractively attired in photogenic cheese- 
cake costumes, do the drawing. 

Pipes skirl and bands play. There is much pouring of 
champagne and cheering. One of the spinning drums is 
stopped and a pretty colleen steps up to pull out a counter- 
foil. Then she reaches into one of the smaller drums and 
pulls out the name of a horse to go with the counterlfoil. 

When all fifty or more horses have been drawn out of 
one small drum, the process is repeated with another small 
drum. This is continued until twenty pools have been com- 
pleted. Thus there will be twenty winning ticket holders 


and an equal number on the second and third horses. [gee 


addition, if say fifty horses start, each pool will contain 
forty-seven tickets worth $3,000 each, for that sum f 
awarded anyone lucky enough to draw a horse. Thus the 
number of prize winners is about 1,000. The mechanics of 


Mlustrated by William Von Riegen 


the pay-off on the winners is fairly simple. Obviously, if 
10,000,000 tickets are sold, the entire pot is worth well over 
$20,000,000. Of this amount, approximately one half is 
returned in prize money. This prize money is divided into 
twenty pools, each of which is distributed in this manner: 


$150,000 for a ticket on the winning horse. 
$75,000 for a ticket on the second horse. 
$50,000 for a ticket on the third horse. 
$3,000 for a ticket on each horse entered. 


It should be repeated, however, that the first big gamble 
taken by the purchaser of a sweeps ticket is on the possi- 
bility of the counterfoil corresponding to his ticket being 
returned to Dublin for the drawing. Here you are not 
betting on a horse race or even entering a lottery. You are 
wagering on the natural cupidity of the human race. The 
best way to figure the odds on this proposition is to drop 
a $10 bill on the sidewalk and see if the fellow who picks 
it up returns it. [Continued on page 86] 


There is a certain snob appeal in holding a sweeps ticket, 
but no man admits he just handed over $2.50 to a stranger. 
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Edgar McFadden carefully wraps hand-pollenized wheat in oiled 
paper to make sure strain is fertilized only according to plan. 


BY J. D. RATCLIFF 


A towheaded youngster standing in a South Dakota 
garden patch held the fate of 25 million people in his hand. 
Edgar McFadden had produced a handful of wheat kernels 
resistant to rust—the wildfire disease which destroyed 200,- 
000,000 bushels of grain in a single epidemic, the disaster 
of 1916. Wheat grown on nearly 20,000,000 acres today 
can be traced in ancestry to McFadden’s few seeds. The 
factor of rust resistance which they contributed means 
enough additional yield to provide bread for an estimated 
25.000,000 human beings. 


Despite the fact that he did more to feed a hungry world 
after the last World War than Herbert Hoover did after 
the first, McFadden—a pint-sized little man working for 
the Department of Agriculture at College Station, Texas— 
is unsung, virtually unknown. In this respect, he is like 
most other plant scientists. As a group, they are an un- 
spectacular lot. They make few headlines; instead of tell- 
ing their stories in Sunday supplements, they tell them in 
scholarly scientific publications. Yet their lives are packed 
with drama. 


Dollar-wise, they are the biggest stakes players on earth 
today. ‘They tinker with the chromosomes of corn, crossing 
runty, inbred parents to produce giant hybrids—and yield 
rises to a point where American farmers have an extra 
billion collars a year jingling in their pockets. Mosaic 
disease threatens Louisiana sugar-cane fields with disaster. 
Crops are wiped out and farmers driven into bankruptcy 
as the harvest nosedives disastrously. A plant explorer de- 
parts for the head-hunting sections of New Guinea, seek- 
ing primitive canes resistant to the disease. He finds them, 
crosses them with high-yield American varieties. Farm 
value of the sugar crop climbs to an all-time high. Soybean 
hunters travel by horseback through rural China, Korea, 
Java, India—seeking beans adaptable to the wide range of 
American climate. They find them, and the U. S. has a new 
crop worth three quarters of a billion dollars a year. 

More important than the money value of their work, 
these scientists pretty well decide whether or not a large 
segment of the human race shall eat. 

It takes 2.5 acres to adequately feed and clothe a human 
being—and there are only 1.8 acres of farmland available. 
Result: even in a normal year something like 20,000,000 

eople die of starvation. We are none too secure in America. 
Ve had four acres per person (a wide margin of safety) at 
the start of World War I. We have three acres at present, 
and every population estimate drives the figure still lower. 

The plant scientists alone offer hope of closing the gap 
between mouths to feed and land to produce. From now 
on in, they are going to play an increasingly important 
role in all our lives, To get a better idea of how they work, 
look at McFadden. 

Not one of the solemn, high priests of science, he is a 
quiet little man, just a hair over five feet tall. He looks 
like the farmer that he is, born in a claim shanty in the 
Cocteau Hills of South Dakota. As a youngster he got a 
memorable view of what an epidemic of stem rust could 
do to a field of wheat. When “Stub” McFadden was 13 
years old a bull gored his father badly enough to put him 
to bed for several months. ‘The boy had to take over, 
planting and managing the crop. 

Wheat looked good that year, Then warm winds from 
the south brought a cargo of destruction—rust spores. As 
many as 600,000 of these microscopic, brick-red spores 
rained down on a single square foot of Dakota farmland 


in one day. The spores that landed on wheat attacked the 
stems, mowing down the crop. There should have been 
40 bushels of wheat on every acre of land, and money in 
the family bank account. Actually, the crop came in at five 
bushels per acre. The McFaddens were all but wiped out. 

In all this devastation, McFadden’s sharp eyes noted one 
significant fact. Yaroslay emmer, a primitive wheat so 
tough that it was fit only for stock feed, wasn’t touched by 
rust. If you could cross this worthless emmer with a good 
wheat, say the mighty Marquis, you might have something, 
McFadden took this idea along with him when he went to 
South Dakota State College. He asked the lady who ran 
the boarding house where he lived if he might have a small 
garden patch in the rear of the house. She agreed, and 
in the spring of 1916 McFadden planted a row of emmer 
and a row of Marquis. 


He didn’t know that science had decreed that the job 
he was undertaking could never be done. Emmer had 
twenty-eight chromosomes, Marquis forty-two. To bring 
off a successful mating, according to textbooks, the chromo- 
some structures had to match. If they didn’t match, any 
resulting progeny would be sterile and valueless. McFadden, 
just a kid, hadn’t read that far—fortunately. 

Early in July, both his rows of grain set flowers. Mc- 
Fadden went to work. With tweezers he castrated the emmer 
flowers by removing the anthers, or male parts. Into these 
flowers he dusted pollen from Marquis. Then he bundled 
each flower head-up in tissue paper to prevent accidental 
pollinations. That fall he harvested his crop—a handful 
of wrinkled, unpromising seeds. 

The following spring he planted these, then joined the 
Army. That fall he asked for a “harvest furlough,” failing 
to mention the size of his crop. Only one seed had sprouted 
and grown! Food for millions of people hung by this 
slender thread. 

When the war was over, McFadden went to work in 
earnest. On the back porch of his Dakota farmhouse, he 
rigged up a rough-and-ready laboratory. He had a kitchen- 
table workbench, a kerosene lamp and an incubator (for 
growing spores) made out of an old trunk, Oh, yes—and 
a borrowed microscope with which to study the spores that 
caused such vast havoc, 


His original cross yielded [Continued on page 90] 
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Tomato test. Plants at left succumb to inoculation with 
fusarium wilt while hardier ones (right) remain healthy. 


Dr. E. W. Brandes on boat deck off Papua nurses sugar-cane 
sprouts and cuttings for voyage from New Guinea to U.S.A. 
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BY MEE MORNINGSIDE 


Between 1936 and 1940, a Bible owned by 
the Union Avenue Christian Church of St. 
Louis circled the globe by being relayed 
eastward from one traveler to another and 
thus completed one of the longest journeys 
ever made by a book in this manner. It was 
handled and autographed by 315 persons, 
visited some twenty countries and covered 
more than $0,000 miles. 


One of the most amazing coincidences 
in names on record occurred in connec- 
tion with three shipwrecks in Menai 
Strait, which separates 
the island of Anglesey 
from the mainland of 
Wales. While passing 
the same dangerous spot 
in this channel of the 
Irish Sea, a boat with 
eighty-one passengers 
and crew members sank 
in the year 1664, an- 
other with sixty aboard 
went down in 1785 and 
a third with twenty-one 
in 1820. In each dis- 
aster, only one indi- 
vidual—a man—was 
saved, and in each case 
his name was Hugh Wil- 
liams. By Bill Wallrich, 
Fort Garland, Colorado. 


A characteristic of Fran- 
cisco Goya (1746-1828), the 
famous Spanish painter, 
was the unorthodox way 
he applied paint; he often 
used, when seized with an 
idea, the nearest object 
within his reach, such as 
a rag, a spoon or a sponge. 
An example was the way 
he made the preliminary 
sketch for his celebrated 
painting entitled May the 
Second, which depicts the 
massacre of Madrid civilians by Napoleon's 
troops that Goya witnessed on that date in 
1808. Suddenly inspired, he dipped his hand- 
kerchief in a pool of blood and drew an out- 
line of the picture on the wall of a building. 


insects 
animals of its s 


A mutual fire insurance company in 
Baltimore, now eighty-four years old, 
issues a unique policy that does not re- 
quire the payment of premiums, its 
carrying cost being met instead by the 
interest on a single deposit which is re- 
turned in full when the policy is can- 
celed, For instance, a deposit of $100 
will insure a house for $10,000 for any 
length of time. By Jacob Paul, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Probably the largest and most complete 
miniature circus in American hobby history 
is “Adel Brothers Circus,” which was built 
shortly before the war by Robert Krueger, 
now of Creston, Iowa. Constructed on a scale 
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of one-half inch to the foot, the model oc- 
cupies an area of 450 square feet and uses 
176 square feet of canvas, Among its hun- 
dreds of objects are a 10,000-seat big top and 
eight smaller tents, some 400 horses and me- 
nagerie animals, sixty exhibition cages, fifty 
trucks, eighteen ticket booths, two band wag- 
ons, a steam calliope and numerous figures 
of employes, performers, clowns and spec- 
tators. 


Many identical card games played in 
this country today are known by several 


The gecko, a four-inch lizard, is a popular household pet in 
tropical countries because it is harmless, useful in destroying 


es an amusing ability rarely found in other 
ze. Having adhesive discs on its toes, the gecko 
can walk up and down walls and across ceilings, like a fly. 


entirely different names. Among those 
having only three are: Royal Marriage, 
which is also called Accordion and Tower 
of Babel; Forty Thieves, which is an- 
other name for Napoleon at St. Helena 
and Big Forty; and Polish Red Dog, 
which is also known as Stitch and Polski 
Pachuck. 


Until a short time ago, the world’s military 
leaders still wondered how the Nazis were 
able to capture Poland in twenty-seven days 
in September, 1939, when that country was 
well-prepared for war. Now it is known that 
the Germans succeeded because they had 
done their espionage work so completely, 
even having obtained secrets possessed by 
only a few Polish army officers. Then this 
work of thousands of spies was climaxed by 
one of the most brazen espionage tricks of 
all time. The Ufa film company in Berlin 
obtained permission of Polish authorities to 
make a movie to be called Poland's Glorious 


Achievements. Several Ufa production units 
spent four months taking a million feet of 
film, much of it within fortifications, muni- 
tion dumps, war plants, etc, The picture 
was a “glorious achievement” of the Nazi 
secret service. 


Arthur Tappen, a wealthy New Yorker 
of a century ago, was noted for his eecen- 
tric ideas as well as his financial support 
of worthy institutions. Once, he sug- 
gested that the Army and Navy be used 
to force people to go to church; another 
time, he tried to buy a smali park, for a 
million dollars, so he could lock its gates 
on Sunday and prevent its use, believing 
that recreation on the Sabbath was sin- 
ful. Tappen also had strict rules for his 
employes which forbade them to drink, 
smoke, attend a dance or a theater, make 
the acquaintance of an actor, be shaved 
in a barbershop or stay out after 10 at 
night. Besides, they had to go to church 
twice on Sunday and submit, on Monday, 
a written report on the sermons they had 
heard and what they had learned from 
them. 


In 17th-century England, the people were 
so interested in what well-known individuals 
said shortly before they died that it was vir- 
tually a duty of the family of the deceased 
to publish such statements in a broadsheet. 
Thus, when Richard Baxter, a famous Eng- 
lish divine, lost his wife in 1681, he published 
The Last Words of Mrs, Baxter, As it had a 
tremendous sale, the printer decided to cash 
in on the demand for the late lady's death- 
bed utterances, and he composed and pub- 
lished More Last Words of Mrs. Baxter. But 
the minister soon killed its sale with a hand- 
bill which simply read, “Mrs, Baxter DID 
NOT say anything else.” 


Bullfights in Portugal are far more 
humane than those staged in Spanish- 
speaking countries because the bulls are 
not killed and, as their horns are padded, 
they cannot seriously injure the per- 
formers or the horses. The so-called fight 
consists of throwing darts into the neck 
of the bull until he is so irritated that he 
charges everyone in sight. When the 
battle is over at the end of ten minutes 
and the arena is to be cleared, the bull is 
still so infuriated that, instead of at- 
tendants, six trained cows are sent in to 
soothe and handle him. After these bo- 
vine beauties have surrounded and 
worked on the bull for a few moments, 
he regains his composure and is easily 
persuaded to leave the arena in their 
company. By Albert Fiume, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


A skeptical scientist recently made a test 
among eight fingerprint experts to learn if 
they could, without difficulty, distinguish a 
genuine print—one made by direct contact— 
from a forged print—that is, one transferred 
from another object. After studying the card 
on which four identical prints had been 
made by the two methods, only three of the 
eight men correctly named all four, later 
admitting they did it by guessing. The other 
five experts called more genuine prints 
forged than forged prints genuine, By Saul 
Friestatt, Nashville, Tennessee, 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must send in the source of their 


oddities with their contributions. None 
can be returned. Address Mee Morning- 
side, True, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


The strangest among 24,000,000 was a Siamese salmon triplet. 


Fishermen should know these things... 


t 


tah ane woue than pblbile 


j (Ana million is a lot of fish, and yet Coleman 
Hatchery in northern California opened the gates of its 
many rearing ponds and sent that number of fingerling 
Chinook salmon on its way to the Pacific Ocean in one re- 
cent season. In a program as extensive as this, it was in- 
evitable that some of the brood would never be liberated, 
for Nature’s wild creatures are often crippled or freaks. 

When a young salmon emerges from its egg, the egg sac 
remains attached to its stomach. This egg sac provides the 
fingerling with a source of food during early life. As days 
pass, the sac grows smaller as it is absorbed by the stomach. 
Finally the egg sac disappears and the fish must start to 
forage for food. 

For the normal salmon with a strong graceful body, this 
is easy. But cripples can swim only in small circles and, in 


Siamese-twin Chinook salmon, joined at the egg sac. 
Twins like this have been reared to 8-inch length. 


BY ROY HUNT BERNHARDY 


extreme cases, can only wiggle. Thus in the wilds they soon 
fall prey to larger fish and birds. 

In a hatchery, just about every fish is observed individu- 
ally at some time and, owing to this, malformed salmon 
are collected that might never be found in the Chinook’s 
natural surroundings. At Coleman’s, cripples are by far 
the most numerous, but variations of all sorts are encoun- 
tered, ranging from salmon with slightly curved backs to 
corkscrew-shaped specimens. 

Another oddity, and one that attracts much attention 
at the hatchery, is Siamese twins. Of perhaps a dozen 
Siamese twins collected, only two variations were observed. 
In one of these, the fish were connected by a common egg 
sac. These twins were quite normal in all other respects 
and were destined to be together always. Eventually they 
would absorb the egg sac, then their bodies would remain 
attached by a filament of skin. In the other variation, the 
twins were joined together by the egg sac and also by the 
rear portions of their bodies. 

Of the 24,000,000 salmon raised at Coleman Hatchery, 
by far the strangest was a Siamese triplet, believed to be 
the only one of its sort ever found. When first observed, 
two of its members were alive. The dead one appeared 
normal in its body contour, except that it had eye sockets 
but no eyes. The burden of carrying this dead member 
naturally handicapped the other two fish, and so the triplet 
died long before it had absorbed the egg sac. ; 

Fortunately the percentage of malformed fish is small. 
At the start of one season, 26,000,000 eggs were taken at 
Coleman with a loss of 2,000,000 fish, consisting only in 
part of maimed salmon. 

Experts estimate that only about 35 per cent of naturally 
spawned salmon survive. Coleman boosts this to 87 per cent. 

—THE END 
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In a Cave With a Mountain Lion 


[Continued from page 41] 


whether you call a mountain lion a cou- 
gar, a panther or a puma—or any of the 
other names used for him in western Can- 
ada, southern Argentina or Patagonia— 
you will find that a vast number of words 
have been used in describing the terri- 
fying sound, “like the scream of a woman 
in distress,” with which he is supposed to 
rend the night. Several repataiile scien- 
tists embrace the scream school of 
thought, but I wonder how many of them 
ever heard such a sound and could check 
up on the animal that made it. 

We hadn’t gone far when Verl sud- 
denly dismounted to study some lion 
tracks, 

“These are the freshest we’ve found, 
by a whole lot,” he said. “Maybe we can 
do something with them.” 

Just then old Popeye, half foxhound 
and half bloodhound, let out an excited 
yowl to announce that he thought so, 
too. In another minute the pursuit had 
begun. 

We followed the big cat’s wanderings 
over high, timbered ridges and through 
intervening canyons. There wasn’t more 
than an hour of daylight left when the 
intermittent baying of the trailing 
hounds changed, at last, to a frantic 
chorus of barking. 

Belore we got too close we dismounted 
and tied up the horses where they 
wouldn’t get too nervous. Then we 
walked over to find our tired but enthusi- 
astic dogs yelping insults at a lion which 
swore back at them, They must have 
routed it out of bed close by, for it 
wasn’t even panting. 

Betty had never hunted before in the 
Rockies, and this was the first wild lion 
she had ever seen. I wanted her to shoot 
it, of course, but I wanted to photograph 
it first. 


The lion didn’t like that. It objected 
so much that after a minute it jumped 
out, smashed through the dogs and 
raced down the narrow canyon. I noted 
that it didn’t really run but streaked 
away in great bounds, and I have a sharp- 
etched memory of one glimpse when, in 
mid-air, its forepaws were stretched far 
forward and its hind legs trailed straight 
back under the long, high-carricd tail. 
It easily outdistanced the dogs, although 
they took after it as hard as they could go. 

“Now it’s gone and we'll never see it 
again,” Betty lamented. She was almost 
ready to cry. 

Verl and I laughed. “With those 
hounds on its tail it hasn’t got a chance,” 
we told her. 

With this encouragement she felt bet- 
ter, and alter we had ridden a half mile 
we heard the tree-bark again, a short way 
up a steep mountainside. 

Up to this point the hunt had followed 
the usual pattern, but when we left the 
horses in the creek bed and started up 
the slope, things began to deviate. A 
couple of hundred yards above the creek 
we found a big, rugged outcrop of yellow 
sandstone. The hounds were barking 
peRNy at the mouth of a cave in its 

ase. 
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The jagged opening was about four 
feet high and perhaps a foot wider. The 
back wall confronted us squarely, per- 
haps six feet inside. At the right a hollow, 
only a couple of feet deep, looked like 
the beginning of a tunnel. But the dogs 
made it obyious that the lion had en- 
tered a deeper tunnel which slanted up 
from the base of the left wall. It wasn’t 
far inside or the hounds would have been 
crowding the actual tunnel mouth. 

Verl looked the situation over and 
shook his head. “We haven't a chance,” 
he said dejectedly. “The only thing we 
can do is try to get the dogs away and 
go to camp.” 

Now, I’m no believer in recklessness, 
but there were two reasons why I didn’t 
agree with Verl. The first was Betty's 
shotgun, and the second was my flash- 
light. 

Being a one-rifle man, I can flip the 
bolt of my .30-06 pretty fast, but there 
was a chance that in this tunnel it might 
not be fast enough, However, cartridges 
for a suitable rifle for Betty had been un- 
obtainable—my .30-06 is too heavy for 
her—so I had suggested that she bring 
her 12 gauge shotgun and use it with 
single rifled slugs instead of shot. If 
I were armed with this, a three-shot auto- 
matic loaded with one-ounce slugs, I fig- 
ured it would take quite a cat to get 
through the three ounces of lead I could 
turn loose in a hurry. I traded guns and 
dug the flashlight out of my pack-sack. 
Unfortunately it had been turned on in 
the bag, and the bulb filament showed 
only a dim, red glow. 

As soon as I was ready I knew that 
Verl’s statement had been dictated only 
by a prudent wish to avoid responsibil- 
ity for an accident. Without hesitation 
he entered the cave beside me, the run- 
down flashlight in one hand and his .22 
pistol, the only gun he had with him, in 
the other. 

Unprovoked attacks by mountain lions 
are one thing. Here we had something 
else. The risk, of course, lay in the possi- 
bility that the tunnel might be very short, 
so that the lion would consider itself 
cornered when we appeared. Sometimes 
the most terrified animal can be the most 
dangerous, and if the lion decided that 
the tunnel was no safer than the tree it 
had left, we might get a lot of cat in our 
faces. I kept the gun trained on the tun- 
nel mouth as we approached it, 

We could look into that hole only by 
lying prone on the rock when we got past 
its edge, for it slanted up at an angle of 
about thirty degrees. At first I could see 
nothing. The light was too dim, and the 
lion was just about the color of the walls. 
Then Verl saw it, and when I made it 
out, I felt curiously let down. 

Only its hind end and tail were visible, 
and the knowledge that it couldn’t attack 
us with that end seemed almost funny. 
It was not more than fifteen feet away, 
but I couldn’t tell whether or not the 
front of the animal was around a bend 
in the tunnel. 

After a minute I told Verl that I'd try 
for its spine. A shot there, even too far 
back for a good job, would paralyze its 
hind quarters. 

“All right,” he said. “But when you 
shoot, let’s get out of here fast, so we'll 
have more room if he comes.” 


Nodding agreement, I calculated as 
best I could where the slug should go 
and turned it loose. Then things hap- 
pened, all at once. The flashlight went 
out, my glasses flew off and the noise 
sounded like the end of the world. Had 
the roof fallen in from that unbelievable 
sound, it wouldn’t have surprised me. We 
shot out of the cave like a pair of pigeons. 

The hounds charged in as we came 
out, but with equal promptness they 
rushed right out again. Their respectful 
behavior toward the still invisible lion 
told the story. 

“That lion isn’t disabled,” Verl said. 
“Tt’s only wounded.” 

We retrieved my glasses, which were 
fortunately whole. I bent them back into 
shape, cleaned them and put them on. 
There wasn’t anything to do but go back 
in. Verl and I were both pretty excited, 
and at this point it must be admitted 
that I didn’t act with much sense. Had it 
been a wounded deer, I’d have had brains 
enough to sit down and smoke my pipe 
for half an hour to give the animal a 
chance to cool off and stiffen up. 


This time, when we looked into the 
tunnel, it seemed darker than ever. With 
eyes unaccustomed to the gloom and 
probably trying to distinguish some sort 
of outline of the lion where we had last 
scen it, | had a formless feeling that some- 
thing much closer was obstructing the 
view. 

It is hard to understand just how these 
things happen. One instant I was unable 
to see the lion at all. In the next I was 
looking right into its face, which wasn’t 
ten feet from mine. Betty asked me later 
if it was snarling, and I really have no 
idea. I saw its chin, then the spot just 
below, in the center of the chest, that I 
wanted to hit. I shot once, carefully but 
fast. Not even the earth-shaking blast of 
the report made more than a vague im- 
pression. 

We backed out again, in not quite so 
much of a hurry, and a moment later 
a big, blue-ticked hound named Pike 
went into the tunnel. Aided by the down 
slope, he seized the dead lion by the 
foreleg and dragged it into the open. 
When we looked the lion over, we saw 
that the first shot had been too low for 
the spine. It had gone through the tail 
and the pelvic bone and lodged in the 
muscles of the hind quarter. 

Three days later the red gods made 
their amends to Betty, After a grand 
chase in which she turned in a really 
distinguished job of riding and climbing, 
she made a one-shot kill of a record-class 
specimen, a larger lion than the first. And 
that same afternoon I had the good for- 
tune to get a whopper whose unstretched 
skin measured 8 feet 4% inches from 
nose to tail tip. 

As it turned out, we were so lucky that 
all three of our trophies proved big 
enough to be included in the lists of 
North American big game, among the 
official records of the biggest mountain 
lions ever shot. But while the lion from 
the cave will make the smallest rug of the 
three, it will always rate from me a sort 
of personal salute, It gave me more con- 
centrated excitement than any animal 
I’ve met in eighteen years of big-game 
hunting.—Grancel Fitz 
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BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, ALADDIN, PA, 


BILL HOBBY IS A CYCLIST 


he rides a bike to ramble the We 
roads and limber up lazy legs (~~ 


a ~ of tas 


Bin Hobby is a man who’s a 
shade smarter than average—he 
knows that good clothes make a 
difference in everything you do. 
That is why we hold him up to 
you monthly as our favorite 
well-dressed character. Do you 
want to get better results out of 
your daily routine, as well as more fun 
from your hobby? Then learn from Bill— 
make good appearance your second 
hobby. You'll always feel as chipper. as 
Bill does—a bicyclist this month, sharing 
the enthusiasm of a youngster with a 
new bike whom Bill and his gal have met 
at a roadside stand. 

There’s a craze on now for a man and 
his lady to wear matching sweaters. Bill 
and the girl wear similar wool pullover 
sweaters ‘with V necks, in broad, bright, 
green and yellow stripes. She keeps the 
color scheme going with green gabardine 
“pedal-pusher” slacks. Bill is content with 
pants of a neutral harmonizing shade. 

His windbreaker, in a new and popular 
pearl-gray shade, is of satin-backed cot- 
ton twill, with smooth side inward as 
lining. The front zips, pockets are big, 
and adjustable waist tabs can fit the 
jacket to the figure. 

Many bicyclists like to wear gloves, be- 
cause long gripping of the handle bars 
can raise blisters. Bill’s gloves are of heavy 
peccary pigskin in a rich red-brown 
shade, with black hand stitching. The 
girl wears ditto. The boy rides with bare 
hands—and probably “no hands.” 


The Union Company, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is as much a part 
of the town as the City Hall. Mr. 
Tim Whitford, buyer of men’s 
coats for the Union Company, 
is smiling despite April showers 
because the rainy weather has 
made Bill a pushover for a rain- 
coat sale. 

Bill knows he can safely rely on the 
advice of any salesman in his local men’s- 
wear store, and Mr. Whitford’s counsel 
is very good. He suggests a military- 
model, medium-weight gabardine rain- 
coat, not only because it is currently 
popular and sets off a man’s build, but 
because it is the most serviceable type for 
dirty weather. The particular coat Hobby 
is buying fills a double purpose, for it 
comes with a light all-wool zip-in lining 
that permits it to double as a winter coat 
for colder weather. Because Bill has 
taken Mr. Whitford’s advice on branded 
merchandise, he can get wear out of this 
coat nine months out of the year. 

Bill wears a neat polka-dot tie, as clas- 
sic a number as his coat. It is a change 
from the big bold ties in his wardrobe. 
His collar is a wide-spread type because 
it becomes him. They don’t look good on 
all men, especially short guys. Ask your 
men’s-wear salesman what he thinks in 
your case. 


Page 58: Hobby’s shirt, slacks, poplin hat and 
twill jacket, and boy's shirt and slacks, by Ely & 
Walker, St. Louis; sweaters, Lamb Knit Co., Colon, 
Michigan; girl’s pedal-pushers made by Korday 
Sportswear, New York, from Pacific Mills fabric; 
gloves, Wilson Brothers, Chicago. Bicycles by 
Schwinn Mfg. Co., Chicago; pipe by Dr. Grabow 
Pipe Co., Chicago. 

Page 59: Hobby’s raincoat is a “Great Dane” by 
Cosmopolitan Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass.; tie by 
McCurrach Organization, New York. 
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GOOD APPEARANCE IS HIS HOBBY, TOO 


double-duty rainwear that’s snug in 
a shower has a trim look for dry days 
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GARFIELD 
ACE 
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J ‘Totlored 
. by Merit~ 


STANDARDIZED for your budget! 


When men’s suits can boast of the same high standards at all 
times... high standards both in fabric and in styling and tailoring... 
it can spell only one thing...top value for you. And when 

the price is only $49.75...it spells top value for your budget. 
Garfield “‘Ace’’, Tailored by Merit boast of all of them. 

That's why they’re Ace’s in men’s clothing. 

FABRIC BY GARFIELD + TAILORED BY MERIT 


If you can’t locate a dealer, write Merit Clothing Co., Inc., 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., and we will direct you, 
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Sport-clothes designers 
get in some of their hot- 
test licks with T shirts— 
for example, this cable- 
patterned pullover. 


It’s about time... a “two- 
way” sport shirt that really 
works. Trick is in the well- 
designed Knot-Notch collar, 


Belt news: for busi- 
ness, bronze or gun- 
metal grain cowhide; 
for sports, vivid elas- 
tic, anchor-buckled. 


Apes or playing ecards, in 
brilliant colors, pattern two 
: ribbon suspenders to hold 
A springtime tie with light- your pants up with whimsy. 
hearted impressions of the . 
season-splashing rain, 
lighming and umbrellas, 
Pull on the Poncho for fun 

in the sun. Cool washable 

‘ spun rayon, Lastex bottom, 


The Penciliter 
lights or writes. 
Press the clasp 


Behola che double-breasted and it flames; re- With this carrying case of 
sweater, new and snazzy. lease and it’s out. lightweight silk, you can fold 
Its slenderizing lines can a dozen ties in a small pack 
; camouflage a thick torso. and they'll stay wrinkle-free. 


Cable T shirt, Wilson Brothers, New York; Paris belts, A. Stein & Co., New York; Knot-Notch sport shirt, Reliance Mfg. Co., Chicago; Arrow 
April Showers tie, Cluett, Peabody & Co., New York; Poncho pullover shirt, Brentwood Sportswear, Philadelphia; suspenders, Calvin Curtis, New 
‘ork; sweater, Hattie Carnegie, Inc., New York; Penciliter, Ronson Art Metal Works, Newark, N. J.; tle case, Franklin Fashions, St. Joseph, Mich, 
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The Ballard of J. M. Marlin 


[Continued from page 47] 


without infringing upon it. Some makers 
tried Daniel Wesson’s temper by making 
revolvers in defiance of the patent. Wes- 
son sued them and won. Other makers 
tried various odd cartridges that could 
be loaded in the front end of the cylinder 
so the cylinder wouldn't have to be bored 
through. None of these cartridges was 
truly successful. 

Marlin’s revolvers. were much like 
those Smith & Wesson made while the 
White patent was in force. He made them 
under his own name and under the names 
of several jobbers. Howard Marlin, J. M. 
Marlin’s son, told me last winter that at 
the time there was a difference between 
the price of a Smith & Wesson and a Colt 
revolver. Marlin made a revolver that 
sold for a price in between. He sold a 
good many of these to police depart- 
ments. 


But John Mahlon Marlin soon be- 
came a maker of rifles. His first rifle was 
the Ballard single-shot. The original Bal- 
lard, patented in 1861, was one of the 
many single-shot carbines used in the 
Civil War. After the war it was made by 
several different companies. When the 
last of these failed, Charles Daly bought 
the assets. Daly was a member of the New 
York firm of Schoverling & Daly, im- 
porters, jobbers and retailers. It was Daly 
who had a fine shotgun made under his 
name in Germany. In 1875 he got J. M. 
Marlin to make an improyed version of 
the Ballard. Daly must have put up some 
money, possibly in 1880, when the Mar- 
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lin Fire Arms Company was incorporated 
with a capital stock of $200,000. Daly was 
president of the company until Marlin 
bought him out and regained complete 
ownership. 

Marlin made his reputation with the 
Ballard rifle; the ones that are still valued 
by shooters are Marlin guns. Marlin 
made the Ballard in many calibers, from 
.22 rim-fire to the big black-powder car- 
tridges used by buffalo hunters in the 
West and by riflemen in the East who 
shot in competition at from 800 to 1,000 
yards. It was never as popular for either 
western hunting or long-range target 
shooting as the Sharps and Remington 
single-shot rifles, but it was far more 
popular than either in .32-40 and .38-55 
calibers for target shooting at 200 yards. 

Back in the 1890s a group of Boston 
shooters went in for rest shooting at 200 
yards on the Walnut Hill range. They 
adopted a modification of the Standard 
American target that had, inside the 
10-ring, two smaller rings, counting 11 
and 12. The 12-ring measured 1.42 inches 
in diameter—less than the size of a silver 
dollar. Men shot for years at Walnut Hill, 
trying to put ten successive shots in the 
12-ring at 200 yards. The feat was first 
accomplished by a man named Willard 
with a .38-55 Ballard rifle made by J. M. 
Marlin. 

The Marlin Ballard became, and still 
is, the favorite of Schuetzen shooters. 
Many of the famous muzzle-loading bar- 
rels made by H. M. Pope for Schuetzen 
shooting were fitted to Ballard actions. 
It is now regarded as improper for a man 
less than 80 years old to go into the 
subject of Schuetzen shooting, so I shall 
refer to it only in passing. It was im- 
ported from Germany and Switzerland 


“You know, Struthers, its a good thing you're 
always wrong. Otherwise you'd be insufferable.” 
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before the Civil War. The idea was that 
the supreme test of a rifle shot was what 
he could do at 200 yards when in a stand- 
ing position. Just to make it easy, there 
was no restriction on the rifle. It could 
weigh as much as you liked and com- 
monly did weigh from 12 to 14 pounds. 
The trigger pull could be as light as you 
pleased. A palm rest, which consists of a 
stem hinged to the fore-end and fitted 
with a ball for the left hand, was yours 
if you wished. Finally, the butt plate had 
two long prongs, one going oyer and the 
other under the arm, so you had to shoot 
standing up. 

The National Rifle Association was 
horrified by the Schuetzen rifle, which 
was plainly impractical for military pur- 
poses. The Association made rules which 
at present result in target rifles that are 
practical. ‘That is, they weigh from 12 
to 14 pounds, are so stocked that you 
can’t shoot them except when lying on 
the ground after the hay is cut and are 
fitted with a leather sling ending in an 
arm cuff—a device with which a nimble 
man can, in the emergencies of combat 
or hunting, harness himself to the rifle in 
a matter of less than two minutes. 

This demand on the part of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association that a target rifle 
should be a practical rifle suited to the 
soldier and the hunter did not stop the 
Ballard cranks. They still search the 
country for Marlin Ballards. When they 
find a beat-up old Marlin Ballard they 
have it fitted with a barrel and a stock to 
suit the N.R.A. rules and shoot it in 
N.R.A. matches. 

I may as well admit that I have two 
Marlin Ballard rifles, one a 13-pound 
Schuetzen rifle that I shoot for pleasure 
and the other a 13-pound rifle built to 
N.R-A.-specifications that I shoot when 
somebody kids me about my ignorance 
of practical rifles. 

Owing to its design, the Marlin Ballard 
was not strong enough for high-velocity 
cartridges. Owing to the elaborate in- 
terior of the breech block, it was more 
expensive to make than the rival single- 
shots made by Winchester, Remington 
and.Stevens. And the big demand, in the 
late 1880s as now, was for repeating rifles. 
J. M. Marlin ceased to make the Ballard 
sometime between 1888 and 1892—no 
one seems to be certain exactly when. 
Thereafter Marlin concentrated on re- 
peating guns. 


Marlin produced his first repeating 
rifle as early as 1881. The design was 
greatly improved in 1889 by Louis L. 
Hepburn of Coulton, Vermont. Hepburn 
was a first-rate rifle shot. He was a mem- 
ber of the American team that defeated 
the Irish in an international long-range 
match at Creedmoor, Long Island, in the 
1870s. He was also the designer of the 
Remington-Hepburn single-shot rifle. 

In redesigning the Marlin repeating 
rifle, Hepburn gave it the solid top and 
the side ejection it still has. The adver- 
tised advantages of the solid top are that 
it prevents rain, snow, sand, or twigs from 
getting into the action and that it pro- 
tects the shooter’s head with a solid wall 
of steel. The advantage of side ejection 
is that the empty cases are not thrown 
out across the line of sight in rapid fire. 
But the greatest advantage of the design 
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Scott-Atwater oH 


GIVES YOU 
CRUISER CONTROL 


to back away from the dock 


“*to make smoother landings 


e*Sto let motor idle in neutral 


New Scott-Atwater Outboards let you 
to Neutral, Reverse, Forward 
...weigh only 134 pounds more! 


NEVER BEFORE have outboards been so easy to handle, so 
safe to use, so much fun to run. And the Scott-Atwater 
makes sense in every sense! These new gear 
models cost no more than many a “shiftless” outboard (only 
$149.50 to $199.50)... weigh only 134 pounds more. Now look 
what else you get when you to Scott-Atwater—sensa- 
tional performance (1 m.p.h. trolling; exciting top speeds)... 
easy starting with an 8-inch pull... rain-proof, sea-proof 
operation ... year-after-year dependability. See all three 


Scott-Atwater models now at.your dealer’s... you'll a 
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want to to Scott-Atwater! 


IT'S THIS SIMPLE. When you , the gear selector (in red) 
moves to engage either forward or reverse gear. When selec- 
tor is in between, as here, you’re in neutral. . . and propeller 
does not turn. A shock absorber on the driveshaft makes 
every smoo-oo-th! 


FREE! VALUABLE BOOK that will help you get more fun out of 
your outboard. Practical facts about seamanship, navigation, safety 
afloat; practical ways to keep your boat and motor ship -shape. 
Write now for your copy: Dept. T-49, Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


yl ) to Scott- Atwater 


For further information write Dept. T-49, Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co. Inc., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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LINCOLN’S 
PETTICOAT « 


GENERAL 


Ik was the early spring ot 1862 and all over 
the North newspapers were proclaiming 
the news of victories. A gunboat fleet under 
Admiral Foote had suddenly and unexpect- 
edly lanced up the Tennessee River, taking 
fort after fort, splitting the Confederacy 
and opening a water road into the heart of 
the enemy’s stronghold. 

In the nation’s capital, President Lincoln 
and Secretary of War Stanton were discussing 
the matter. “I think we should tell the people 
who originated the idea,” Stanton said. 

“I disagree,” Lincoln said, smiling dryly. 
“Right now the boys are fighting a good 
fight. They might not feel like fighting so 
hard if they knew whose idea they were fol- 
lowing. When the war is won, there'll be 
time enough to honor the author.” 

When the war was finally won, Lincoln 
was dead and Stanton had forgotten. So, 
few people knew that the military genius 
behind the bold and successful campaigns 
of the Tennessee and the Cumberland Rivers 
was a girl named Anna Ella Carroll. 

Where Anna Ella got her flair for military 
strategy is a mystery. Nothing in her family 
background accounts for it. Her father, 
Thomas King Carroll, former governor of 
Maryland, was a wealthy planter of the old 
southern school. He gave his daughter a fine 
education, but only in those delicate arts 
considered proper for a young lady of re- 
finement. 

When, at the opening of the Civil War, 
Lincoln issued his controversial order set- 
ting aside the right of habeas corpus, Anna 
Ella supported him with a pamphlet, The 
War Powers of the Goveriment. 

Lincoln read it and invited the authoress 
to visit him in Washington. She accepted 
the invitation and made an instant hit. 
She was hired to stay in Washington and 
write pamphlets explaining or supporting 
Lincoln’s orders and proclamations. 

One day Anna Ella was sitting in con- 
ference with Lincoln, Seward, Cameron and 
‘Thomas Scott, assistant secretary of war. The 
discussion swung to a major battle that was 
in the making. 

Suddenly the girl said, “The plan is wrong. 
Te will cost a terrific price in men and ma- 
terial to attack that way.” She stepped to 
a map on the wall. “Now, if the Army would 
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swing around and strike here and here, it 
would achieve the same result in half the 
time at a tenth the cost.” 

The plan was changed as Anna Ella sug- 
gested, and the result was an easy victory. 

Her big chance came in the winter of 
1861-62. A gunboat fleet was being built in 
St. Louis with the object of sweeping down 
the Mississippi to reopen the passage to 
the Gulf. Lincoln asked Anna Ella to go 
to St. Louis and give him a private analysis 
of the situation. 


Tn St. Louis, she demonstrated that at 
least a large part of her genius was pure, 
native intelligence. She bought all the maps 
and charts of the river that were available. 
While studying these, she cultivated the wife 
of one of the riverboat captains. 

When she was ready, Anna Ella brought 
in, through her new friend, a group of river 
pilots and captains who knew the southern 
waters. For days she questioned these men 
until she had a mass of practical knowledge 
on every shoal, twist, turn and channel in 
the lower Mississippi. 

“The expedition to conquer the Lower 
Mississippi,” she wrote, “is foredoomed to 
failure. The fortifications along the banks 
are too powerful to force. You will be fighting 
downstream. When a gunboat is disabled, it 
will drift helplessly away from the fleet and 
straight into the hands of the enemy.” 

Then she presented her own plan. “The 
fleet should be sent, instead, up the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland Rivers, where nc one 
expects them, and the reduction of two or 
three major works will open the whole in- 
terior of the Confederacy.” 

Anna Ella, getting along in years, sent a 
petition to Congress to have her part in the 
victory proclaimed. She also asked payment 
of $6,750 for expenses. 

The Army justified Lincoln’s forebodings 
by raising a protest at the idea that a mere 
woman had ever directed its victories. In 
retaliation, old scandals were aired. 

In the end, she solved the question by 
dying in 1894. The case was dropped and 
forgotten. So today, the name of Anna Ella 
Carroll, left out of the history books, ap- 
pears only on the faded list of forgotten 
patriots.—Joseph Millard 


is that it permits a telescope sight to be 
mounted low down and directly oyer the 
bore, where it should be. 

Before rifles using smokeless powder 
and jacketed bullets came in, the Marlin 
repeater in .38-55 caliber was a favorite 
deer rifle, especially in Maine. It was 
even used for moose. The demand today 
is for more powerful cartridges. Your 
modern hunter expects his bullet to stop 
the game in its tracks. He is more con- 
cerned about wounding game that gets 
away to die than the old-timers were and 
he should be. He is also less willing to 
trail a wounded deer. If he has to trail 
it far, he may find that some other hunter 
has given the finishing shot and tagged 
it for his own. 

No cartridgescan be guaranteed to stop 
a deer instantly unless the bullet enters 
the brain or breaks the spine well for- 

ward. Heart shots are always fatal and so 
are lung shots. But a deer will sometimes 
run 100 or even 200 yards after being 
shot through the heart. In thick brush 
with no snow for trailing, the hunter 
may fail to find the animal. A shot in the 
paunch is usually fatal but the deer may 
live for two days and travel miles. 


A good deer cartridge is a compro- 
mise. It must not be so powerful that the 
hunter can’t handle it. On the other 
hand, it must be powerful enough to kill 
when the bullet is fairly well placed. For 
more than fifty years the .30-30 has been 
a favorite compromise. The record shows 
that it kills deer consistently at reason- 
able ranges—say up to 150 yards—when 
the bullet strikes a vital region. It is a 
better cartridge than the old .38-55 on 
two counts. The .30-30, developing al- 
most twice as much energy, has more kill- 
ing power—not twice as much killing 
power, but more. It also has a much 
flatter trajectory. When sighted for 200 
yards, the old .38-55 bullet had to be 13% 
inches high at 100 yards. The modern 
.30-30 bullet under the same conditions is 
only 44% inches high. The .30-30 can be 
sighted to shoot center at 125 yards. The 
hunter can then forget about trajectory 
when shooting at deer from twenty-five 
to 135 yards, or a bit farther. He will not 
miss because a well-aimed bullet is high 

low. The .30-30 gives a little more 
recoil than the old .38-55 but hardly more 
than half as much recoil as the .30-06 or 
the .270. Consequently the .50-30 can. be 
shot in a light and handy rifle without 
pain. If you 1 like, you can use the .30-30 
car tridge in a carbine weighing as little 
as 61 pounds and the kick won't hurt 
you. 

J. M. Marlin was the kind of owner 
who was always out in the shop taking 
care that some new man didn’t cut out 
a blank for a Marlin stock with a streak 
of sap wood in it. They say he was an 
easy boss of first-rate workmen and a 
terror to poor workmen. fle saw his 
business through the period when the 
38-55 was giving way to the .30-30. He 
died in 1901. 

Mahlon Marlin, J. M. Marlin’s elder 
son, took over the management of the 
company. Mahlon Marlin’s younger 
brother, J. Howard Marlin, became the 
principal salesman. Part of his job was 
to shoot Marlin shotguns at the trap. In 
the beginning, the targets were usually 


Bundling without Bungling 


When knightly bundling was in flower and great- 
grandpa was in his bower, he often played heck with a 
sheet for he slept with spurs upon his feet. And when 
a nightmare made him twitch, the damsel really had to 
stitch. But both the sheets and great-grandma survived 
the calls of great-grandpa. Since boots and spurs are 
not in vogue and guest rooms are today the mode, 
your sheets must still stand rips and tears of laundries, 
kids, and derriéres. But mending sheets is now passé; 
our whistle bait has a better way, and sheets don’t 
face such knightly slaughter. A colonial dame’s great- 
granddaughter selects our own FORT SUMTER sheets 
to spur beaux on to spurless feats. 

Unlike old times when couples bundled and in the 
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process often bungled, we make our SPRINGMAIDS much 
the best and proved it in a strenuous test. We took our 
Own FORT SUMTER brand, woven and finished by skillful 
hand. Each sheet was washed 400 times—a test like this 
would slick new dimes. Two hundred times they were 
abraded, yet none were either worn or faded. That’s 
equal to a generation of wear and tear and vellication. 
In speaking of FORT SUMTER covers, we really wish all 
fabric lovers, when homeward bound from some dull 
party, would test SPRINGMAIDS —they’re all so hardy that 
you can get a running start and dive in—they won't 
come apart. The moral is, to each of you: No matter 
what you say or do, remember that in cold or heat, 
you can’t go wrong on a SPRINGMAID sheet. 


200 Church Street « New York 13, New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


For a set of 10 SPRINGMAID ads suitable for framing, send 
25 cents to Springs Mills, New York. 


Chicago Los Angeles 


ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS, president of The Springs Cotton Mills, 
has written another book which was indignantly rejected by every 
editor and publisher who read it. So he had it printed privately and 
sent it to his friends for Christmas. After they read it, he ran out of 
friends, so there are some extra copies. It contains a veritable treasury 
of useless information, such as how to build cotton mills, how to give 
first aid on Park Avenue, and how to write advertisements. 

While they last, you can secure a copy by sending a dollar and 
postage to us. Unlike sprinemaip fabrics, satisfaction is not 
assured, and no money will be refunded. ©1949, The Springs Cotton Mills 
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live pigeons. But sometimes the supply 
of pigeons was short and the shooters 
were reduced to using English sparrows. 
Howard Marlin told me that the toughest 
trapshooting he ever ran into was at 
swallows. Anyone who has ever watched 
barn swallows in flight will sympathize 
with him. Swallows seem to take pride in 
their speed, and in their ability to turn 
on a. dime when going full tilt. They 
make a pigeon seem lumbering. 


Howard Marlin said that in the old 
days there was more demand for elabo- 
rately engraved rifles, inlaid with silver, 
gold, or platinum, than there is now. 
Marlin kept two or three engravers busy 
filling orders for fancy guns. The firm was 
stumped only once. That was when a 
customer who wanted an expensive gun 
as a presentation piece demanded that it 
be made of solid gold. Howard Marlin 
had some difficulty in persuading him 
that gold, however precious, was not as 
sound a material as steel for a rifle and 
would not stand the pressure, besides 
being impossibly heavy. The customer 
settled for a gold-plated gun with plenty 
of engraving and inlays. 

During the period from 1881 to 1915, 
the Marlin line closely paralleled that of 


Winchester. Both made lever-action re- 
peating rifles with tubular magazines 
under the barrel. Both adapted these 
rifles to smokeless powder and jacketed 
bullets at about the same time. Both 
made leyer-action repeating shotguns. 
Both made slide-action repeating shot- 
guns, first with exposed hammers and 
then in hammerless form. Both made 
slide-action .22 rifles. Marlin went farther 
in this direction than Winchester did and 
made slide-action rifles for low-power 
center-fire cartridges but did not make 
semiautomatic rifles for center-fire car- 
tridges. ' 

Winchester’s line has always been 
larger. Thus Marlin has never made a .22 
target rifle to compete with the Win- 
chester 52 or even the Winchester 75. 
Marlin has never made a bolt-action rifle 
to compete with Winchester’s Model 70. 
Marlin no longer makes repeating shot- 
guns to compete with those Winchester 
makes. 

However, Marlin does make something 
that Winchester does not—an over-and- 
under shotgun. The two barrels are a 
press fit in the solid block of steel that 
constitutes the breech. From there on 
they are separate up to the muzzle, where 
they are again held together. There is no 
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rib between the barrels as in a double 
gun with barrels side by side, and in most 
imported over-and-unders. The rib is un- 
necessary in this new Marlin design and 
omitting it saves weight. At present the 
Marlin over-and-under is made with two 
triggers. But it will soon be offered with 
a single trigger. It is made in 12, 16, and 
20 gauge. There'll also be a .410. 

Marlin bought the L. C. Smith shot- 
gun a few years ago and is now making 
the gun in the original Smith plant at 
Fultonville, New York. The L. C. Smith 
is the only double-barrel shotgun made 
in this country with side locks. All the 
others are box-lock guns. The English set 
great store by side-lock guns. So far as I 
know, the only advantage of the side-lock 
gun is in appearance. Men who like the 
look of English guns think the side plates 
necessary to mount side locks are hand- 
some. The Smith gun competes with Win- 
chester’s Model 21 shotgun. 

Marlin has recently brought out two 
new .22 semiautomatic rifles that are in 
direct competition with Winchester’s .22 
semiautomatics. The Model 88-C has a 
15-shot, tubular magazine, while the 89-C 
takes a 7-shot clip magazine. The distin- 
guishing feature of the Marlin semiauto- 
matic is the ingenious use of stamped- 
steel parts for the mechanism. Steel 
stampings for gun parts were developed 
with great skill by the Germans in the 
last world war. We haven't yet caught up 
with them in the use of steel stampings, 
but we are beginning to. 

In spite of the competition, the rela- 
tions between the big Winchester com- 
pany on one side of the hill and the 
smaller Marlin company on the other 
side have always been friendly. The only 
exception was a patent suit more than 
filty years ago and even this may have 
been a friendly suit. William Mason, an 
employe of Winchester who was respon- 
sible for many improvements in Win- 
chester arms, invented a device, made a 
model and stored it away. Some years 
later, Hepburn of Marlin, knowing noth- 
ing of Mason’s gadget, invented some- 
thing almost identical and patented it. 
Winchester sued. The court pointed out 
that Mason had not patented, used, or 
otherwise made public his device. He had 
in effect concealed it. The court held that 
in consequence Mason had no prior 
claim. 


In 1915, when the first World War 
was on, a New York syndicate offered to 
buy the Marlin plant. Mahlon Marlin 
knew that if he did not sell, he would soon 
be required to make military arms. He'd 
have to hunt for capital to retool the 
Marlin plant. He chose to sell. The Mar- 
lin-Rockwell company bought the Marlin 
plant for something like $1,500,000. 

Marlin-Rockwell made machine guns. 
It had no interest in making sporting 
euns alter the war. The first attempt to 
reorganize the company failed. In 1924, 
Frank Kenna of New Haven bought the 
plant and succeeded in reviving the 
business. During World War II, Marlin 
ceased to make sporting arms and_be- 
came a subcontractor on war work. The 
company made submachine guns for the 
Dutch, barrels for the Garand rifle used 
by our Army and many other things. 


Frank Kenna died in 1947 and his son, 
Roger, became president. The company 
is now making more rifles and more shot- 
guns than J. M. Marlin ever thought of 
making. The Marlin Model 36 repeating 
rifle has recently appeared in an im- 
proved form, called the Model 336. The 
rifle now has a round breach bolt in- 
stead of one with a rectangular cross sec- 
tion. The slot in the receiver formerly 
extended all the way to the breech end. 
The slot is now omitted at the rear and 
the engagement of the locking bolt in 
the breech bolt has been enlarged. As a 
result of these changes the action is stiffer 
and stronger than formerly. Marlin says 
that one result is increased accuracy. An- 
other is that the rifle can now be cham- 
bered for cartridges giving higher pres- 
sures than the .30-30 and the .32 Special. 


T have recently been trying a Marlin 
336 chambered for the .219 Zipper car- 
tridge. This gives a 46-grain bullet of .22 
caliber a velocity of almost 3,500 feet a 
second at the muzzle, and a 56-grain bul- 
let a velocity of more than 3,000 feet a 
second. The trajectory in shooting at 200 
yards is only 24% inches. The cartridge 
is intended for such game as wood- 
chucks, crows and eyen coyotes, and falls 
midway between the .22 Hornet and the 
.220 Swift in power. 

I see no reason why the new Marlin 
cannot be adapted to the .35 Remington 
cartridge. This is a good deal more pow- 
erful than the .30-30. It is generally 
considered powerful enough for any 
American game at woods ranges. 

Like most factory rifles, the Marlin 
Model $36 is regularly fitted with open 
sights. I think the buyer will be wise to 
get either a Lyman or a Redfield rear 
peep sight and discard the open-notch 
rear sight. 

I would go even further. I like tele- 
scope sights and the Marlin lever-action 
repeating rifles are well adapted to a 
scope sight. The Marlin in .219 Zipper 
caliber I’ve been trying out is fitted with 
a Lyman Alaskan 2X scope in a Griffin 
& Howe top mount. Another Marlin 
rifle, a .30-30 carbine, has one of the 
new and brilliant Lyman Challenger 
4X scopes in a Griffin & Howe side 
mount. 

The Lyman Challenger costs $85. But 
there are other scopes at less cost. One 
is the new Unertl 4X. And W. R. Weaver 
makes hunting scopes at still lower cost 
that will serve you well. 

The Marlin .30-30 carbine with the 
Lyman Challenger scope and-a sling 
weighs almost 834 pounds. Many men 
think that’s heavy. [I don’t. I think it's 
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for—to hit the target. The heavier they 
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The Cutie That Opened the 
West 


[Continued from page 31] 


crossed and locked behind the tail. Now 
and then, a long swell would rock it 
slightly in its hammock, and it would sigh 
and wriggle its toes luxuriously as though 
it had just kicked off its shoes. 

We could see the water wash through 
its incredibly dense fur, even denser than 
chinchilla; so dense, in fact, that you 
could stretch a sea-otter pelt half again 
its normal size, and still you could not 
force your fingers through the thick hair 
and touch the hide. A coat made entirely 
of sea-otter fur would be too heavy to 
wear. 

The animal was about four feet long, 
weighed perhaps 100 pounds. Its color 
was a dark mummy-brown, dusted all 
over with light silvery guard hairs that 
increased from the shoulders forward, 
giving the neck and head a wizened, an- 
cient look. Its head was triangular, al- 
most like a hedgehog’s, and its gray teddy- 
bear face was wrinkled in a quizzical, 
half-human smile. 

“Hello, Oscar,” the captain called. He 
explained to us confidentially: “His 
name is Oscar.” 


Evidently the sound of his voice 
awakened the sleeping otter. It opened 
its eyes, gave us an indignant look like an 
elderly gentleman who has been surprised 
in his bathtub; and then, with a kick of 
hind flippers, began to back away from 
us, muttering to itself and blowing out its 
mustache. All at once it halted, reared a 
full two feet out of water, rolled over 
and plunged out of sight as abruptly as 
though yanked beneath the surface with 
a string. 

It reappeared a moment later, some 
ten yards farther away, holding several 
sea urchins firmly between its forefeet. 
Placing these on its broad chest, it se- 
Jected one and cracked open the spiny 
shell between calloused forepaws. It held 
the broken shell to its mouth and re- 
volved it as a squirrel would a nut, gnaw- 
ing contentedly at the meat and spitting 
out the bits of pink-and-green shell—for 
all the world like someone eating peanuts 
and watching a ball game. As it ate, it 
continued to back across the harbor, 
leaving a trail of sea-urchin husks in its 
wake, munching and gazing dreamily at 
the sky. 

“He'll be back again,” the captain 
shrugged, climbing back in the jeep. 
“They're all around the island. The Gls 
have got them almost tame.” 

It was true. Day alter day, during our 
stay, we explored Amchitka’s rocky shore; 
everywhere we looked, in the sheltered 
bays and inlets, we could see otters feed- 
ing or sleeping or playing in the surf. 
Wc would estimate that there are at least 
a thousand at Amchitka alone; probably 
there are four or fiye times that number 
in all the Aleutians today. The Army—so 
often blamed for destroying the country- 
side where it is based—has actually res- 
cued this rarest of American animals 
from oblivion. Perhaps the presence of 


our garrisons discourages the Jap and 
Russian poachers who used to sneak into 
the islands under cover of fog and raid 
the breeding grounds. Perhaps the young 
Gls stationed in these lonely outposts, 
won over by the animal's human charac- 
teristics, have overcome its former sui- 
cidal fear of man. Not only has the sea 
otter come back; it is increasing so fast 
that conceivably, within a few more 
years, we may see the revival of an indus- 
try which once ran into billions of dol- 
lars and wrote a Jong and gory page in 
the history of western America. 

For it was the sea otter—rather than 
timber or gold—which first opened up 
California and the Pacific Northwest. 
Bering’s voyage of discovery to Alaska in 
1741 was actually in quest of this beau- 
tiful fur to make a cloak for the Empress 
Catherine. The return to Russia of 
Bering’s shipwrecked sailors the follow- 
ing year, with their fantastic tales of 
natives who used the priceless skins to 
stuff the chinks of their barabara huts and 


Captain Carl Weller and the sea otter 
that needed a _ heart-stimulating shot. 


who would trade a fortune in sea-otter 
pelts for beads or abalone shells, brought 
on one of the bloodiest fur stampedes in 
history. 

Russian promishleniki swarmed 
through Asia into the Aleutians, burning 
and pilfering native villages, killing or 
enslaving the population, virtually wip- 
ing out the entire race of Aleuts who 
inhabited the islands. Natives were forced 
to creep along the rocks at low tide and 
beat the sleeping otters to death with 
long poles, or scour the seas in their skin- 
boats and kill every animal they saw. 
When the Russian hunters had wiped 
out the herd around one island, they 
moved on to the next. More fur-gatherers 
set sail from Othotsk in rudely made 
boats constructed in the Siberian wilder- 
ness and returned six months later with 
a fortune in furs, to spread the word and 
bring more adventurers flocking in search 
of the rich prizes in this newly discovered 
land. 

Still the fur stampede grew. Captain 
Cook, on his third voyage around the 
world in 1778, visited Prince William 
Sound, and his sailors traded iron nails 
for sea-otter skins. When Cook reached 


China, his crew sold their furs for two 
thousand pounds. News of the wealth to 
be found in America spread abroad. 
Yankee market hunters came from as far 
away as Boston to join in the rush for 
pelts. Spanish hunters pressed northward 
out of Mexico, adding to the slaughter. 
For a third of a century, sea-otter hunting 
was the most important industry on the 
Pacific Coast. In those days the otters 
were so thick in San Francisco Bay, ac- 
cording to an early account, that hunters 
used to row around in small boats and 
knock them on the heads with their oars. 
The toll in that bay alone averaged 
nearly 800 skins a week. In 1804, a single 
ship under Commander Baranof sailed 
back to Russia with 15,000 pelts—worth 
more than $30,000,000 today. 

In the old days, the commonest way of 
hunting otter was by the “surround” 
method: a fleet of native sealhide bidar- 
has, each boat paddled by two natives, 
would circle a swimming animal and 
force it to dive until it was exhausted. 
The sea otter is essentially a land animal, 
and must come to the surface frequently 
to breathe. “When the boats are near 
enough,” reads an old account of one of 
these native hunts, “the hunters in the 
bows of the bidarkas shoot at the otter 
with arrows; if they do not hit the animal 
right away, they force it to dive and do 
not let it rise without immediately again 
shooting an arrow at it. From the rising 
bubbles, they constantly notice in which 
direction the animal goes; meantime with 
a pole to which are fastened small cross- 
pieces like a brush they fish up the float- 
ing arrows from the water. Finally the 
exhausted animal becomes so breathless 
that it cannot stay under water for even 
a minute. Then they dispatch it with a 
lancé.” 


Thevitably, as the vast herds dwin- 
dled, competition grew more keen. 
Within a decade, hunters had wiped out 
all the otters north of San Trancisco Bay. 
A few years later, the northern otter had 
disappeared from California altogether. 
By 1830, little more than seventy-five 
years after the first sea otter had been dis- 
covered by Bering, the species was so 
nearly extinct that Baron Von Wrangel 
of the Russian American Company per- 
suaded the Russian government to insti- 
tute rigid conservation methods. 

The purchase of Alaska by the United 
States ended this brief period of respite 
for the beleaguered otter. Under the 
Russian. conservation system, nearly every 
skin had been saved, since the Russians 
had forbidden the use of firearms. The 
Americans, ignoring these precautions, 


substituted powerful long-range rifles for 


the former spears and arrows. Wounded 
animals, shot at greater distances, escaped 
to die later and be lost. Many of those 
killed sank and were not recovered. 
Fleets of American schooners scoured the 
seas, shooting everything they saw. Men 
with high-powered rifles patrolled the 
beaches, watching for the first glimpse 
of an otter’s head and trusting to find the 
body if it washed ashore. In yain the 
goyernment tried to restrict sea-otter 
hunting to the natives of Alaska. White 
men married Aleut women and claimed 
the right to hunt. The inevitable hap- 


pened. By the turn of the century, the 
once-great herds had disappeared en- 
tirely. In 1910, a fleet of thirty-one vessels 
combed the former hunting grounds in 
vain. Their total take for the summer was 
a dozen skins. 

Tt was the otter’s deep and human af- 
fection for its mate and offspring that 
proved its real undoing. The famous 
naturalist, Steller, who accompanied 
Bering on his voyage to Alaska in 1741 
and whose journal contains what is still 
the best description of the sea otter, por- 
trayed graphically the animal’s fanatic 
devotion. When the hunters captured a 
baby, he reported, the parents lost all 
sense of caution and became easy prey 
for clubs and spears. 

“They prefer to lie together in fami- 
lies,” Steller wrote, “the male with its 
mate, the half-grown young and the 
young sucklings all together. The male 
caresses the female by stroking her, using 
the forefeet as hands; she, however, often 
pushes him away from her for fun and in 
simulated coyness, as it were, and plays 
with her offspring like the fondest 
mother. Their love for their offspring is 
so intense that, when the young are 
taken away, they cry bitterly and grieve 
so much that after ten to fourteen days 
they grow as lean as a skeleton, become 
sick and feeble and will not leave the 
shore.” 


Reproduction among sea otters is 
slow; usually a female has only one pup 
a year. It is believed that the young are 
born in the kelp. There seems to be no 
particular breeding season, for the young 
can be observed at all times of the year. 
The mother has only two nipples, placed 
well down on her body, and suckles the 
young while carrying it on her chest and 
swimming on her back. Although the sea 
otter spends virtually all its time in the 
water, the young cannot swim when born 
and have to be taught to keep themselves 
afloat—much as a young bird has to be 
taught to fly. Before they learn to swim 
and dive and care for themselves, the 
mother otter carries the baby constantly, 
making a cradle of her uplifted elbows, 
or sometimes lugging the young otter 
under one arm like a football. When she 
dives for food, she anchors the baby 
securely in the matted kelp, so that it will 
not sink. We watched a mother bring a 
sea urchin to the surface, crack it open 
and scoop out the contents, then feed it 
bit by bit to her baby, which took the 
morsels in its own forepaws and devoured 
them hungrily. Now and then the mother 


would fondle and kiss the youngster and _ 


bounce it proudly in the air. 

The sea otter’s voice is like that of a 
cat, but harsher; the cries of the young 
sound exactly like those of a human in- 
fant. Native Aleuts insisted to us that 
they had actually heard a mother otter 
rocking her baby back and forth on her 
chest and crooning a sort of lullaby in a 
soft, humming voice. Steller recorded in 
his journal: “Once I carried off two little 
ones alive. The mothers followed me at 
a distance, calling to their young ones 
with a wailing voice. When the young 
heard their mother’s voices, they wailed 
too. After eight days I returned to the 
same place and found the two females 
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room, —Roland Cueva 


still at the spot where I had taken the 
young, bowed down with the deepest 
sorrow. Their skin hung loose and they 
had grown so thin that in one week there 
was nothing left but skin and bones.” 

Certainly the sea otter is one of the 
most human and fascinating animals in 
the world. We would watch them by the 
hour along the shore of Amchitka, con- 
cealing ourselves in the jagged rocks 
while they played in the water only a 
few feet away. Bob would lower himself 
into a deep crevice at the end of a long 
promontory, the hood of his Army parka 
pulled over his head against the icy rain, 
and his combat boots braced before him 
so that his knees formed a rest for his 
drawing pad; and as he made his color 
sketches—so far as we know, the first 
paintings of this animal ever made on the 
spot—the otters would roll and wallow 
around him unconcernedly. They would. 
sport with each other like children play- 
ing at Coney Island in the surf. 


Sometimesa young otter would place 
his front paws on the knees of his hind 
flippers, double up and pinwheel over 
and over twenty or thirty times. Another 
pair, directly im front of Bob’s sketch 
book, engaged in what was evidently a 
game of otter polo, grabbing each other's. 
fur in their teeth and wrestling and duck- 
ing each other beneath the surface in evi- 
dent high spirits. We watched another 
otter waiting patiently in a gut between 
two rocks, treading water. As a ground 
swell rose, sending ‘the water rushing 
through the narrow gorge like wind 
through a Venturi tube, he would coast 
accurately with the current between the 
rocks, and then swim back to the head 
of the stream to chute the chute again. 

They dive and feed in the midst of the 
heaviest surf. Their main diet is the sea 
urchin, a small crustacean which protects 
itself from enemies by means of sharp 
spines and has the Latin name Strongylo- 
centrotus drobachiensis. Only the otter’s 
calloused paws can crack the urchin’s 
spiky armor. Occasionally it varies this 
menu with a shore dinner of limpets, 
periwinkles, crabs, surf fish and even sea- 
weed. It is a fastidious feeder. We saw 
one otter finish a meal, roll over in the 
water to wash the crumbs off his chest, 
then solemnly take a slippery piece of 
kelp and soap himself thoroughly, rub- 
bing it over his stomach and beneath his 
arms and finally lying on his back and 
hoisting his flippers in the air so he could 
scrub between his hind legs and under 
his tail. 

Another otter, which Bob was sketch- 


* ing, had a rather nasty encounter with a 


sea gull. It was an old and misanthropic 
otter, with a face like the late W. CG. 
Fields, and it was floating all alone in 
the lee of the island, lying on its back 
and eating sea urchins. A passing gull 
happened to notice the bits of food and 
lit in the water directly behind it, crying 
hungrily. As the otter drifted, oblivious, 
the gull followed in its wake and squalled 
insistently for a handout. 

Annoyed, the otter lifted its hind 
flipper and kicked a scoop of water in 
the gull’s face. The gull gasped, shook 
itself and gritted its bill. Swiftly it swam 
up behind the otter and pecked it accu- 


rately just beneath the tail. The amazed 
otter rose out of water with a sort of 
whoop, sending bits of sea urchin flying 
in all directions. The gull snatched a suc- 
culent morsel and took off with a final 
triumphant croak. The otter gazed after 
it malevolently, but we were too far away 
to hear what it said. 

Some of the older otters were still a 
little man-shy, but the younger ones 
seemed to grow tamer each day. One 
otter, which the GIs had nicknamed 
Henry, used to show up each afternoon 
beside a motorized barge in the harbor, 
teasing for morsels which the crew tossed 
from the deck. But the favorite of the 
squadron, they told us at mess, was a 
yearling discovered by a group of en- 
listed men, trapped in the pilings. 

Evidently the otter had drifted under 
the pier while asleep, and as the tide 
lowered, his head had become wedged 
between two supports. His struggles to 
free himself only tightened the vise, and 
he was almost drowned when they found 
him. A young Air Force sergeant, ignor- 
ing the razor-sharp barnacles, shinnied 
down the piling and fastened a rope 
around the half-conscious animal, and his 
companions hoisted him to the pier. They 
bundled the otter in an Army blanket 
and rushed him to the Air Base dispen- 
sary. There two flight surgeons, Captain 
Francis Gay and Captain Carl Weller, 
gave him a shot of stimulant. 


They also tried feeding him sar- 
dines and canned milk, but it wasn’t too 
successful. In a couple of hours he began 
to revive, and by the end of the afternoon 
was feeling so spry that he bit his bene- 
factor right through the glove. They put 
him on the ground and he began to 
wobble and flop clumsily across the peb- 
bles, trying to get back to the water. 

Reluctantly they decided to let him go. 
Followed by the sorrowing group of en- 
listed men, Captain Weller carried the 
otter down to the shore and slid him into 
the water. He swam a few yards, paused 
a moment and looked back at them with- 
out fear, then slowly paddled away into 
the fog. One airman insisted that he saw 
the otter turn once and wave a paw. 

At least he was not waving good-by. 
Thanks to the Gls, the sea otter is back; 
and back to stay. His former habitat in 
the Aleutians is still virtually undis- 
turbed. His original food supply still 
exists in abundance. Conditions today 
are pretty much the same as they were in 
Steller’s time. States a report by the Cali- 
fornia Museum of Vertebrate Zoology: 

“The sea otter could become again an 
important part of our coastal fauna. The 
conditions for subsistence remain about 
as favorable, except for the presence of 
the human hunter, and his activities 
could be regulated. There is no apparent 
reason w hy 1 regular and valuable harvests 
of furs could not be taken each year, pro- 
vided sufficient efforts are made to en- 
force protection.” 

The sea otter has virtually no natural 
enemy but man. With proper conserva- 
tion methods, with patience and care, 
our rarest and most valuable native ani- 
mal someday may swim and play again in 
all his former haunts from Alaska to 
California,—Corey Ford 
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off, he wrote “Lucas on Bass Fishing”—America’s 
No. 1 book on catching bass. 
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Brownie the Bull 


[Continued from page 49] 


missioner Francis J. Kane,” he said to the 
cop, “and I’m going in this hotel to a 
dinner. Some bug is following me. That's 
him standing over there. See that he does 
not follow me in and cause excitement. 
But don’t hurt him,” the Commissioner 
told the cop, “he seems harmless.” 

Brownie was following the Commis- 
sioner into the hotel when the cop put 
the arm on him. 

“Please remove your hands,” said 
Brownie. “I am a bull working on a big 
case.” 

“Sure, sure,” replied the cop. “Beat it 
or I'll run you in.” 


“TJ am not fooling,” answered the buff. 

“T am a bull on orders to follow this 
man.” 5 

“Tt is time to knock off for the night,” 
said the cop. 

“Nothing doing,’’ said Brownie. 
“Kindly step aside.” 

At this point Brownie got personal 
escort service to the local precinct. 

“This is very upsetting,” he said to the 
desk officer. “This cop is lousing up my 
assignment.” 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


They sent him upstairs to the detec- 
tives and someone there recognized him. 
They called us in Brooklyn and told us 
to take Brownie off their hands. They 
mentioned the Commissioner, which hur- 
ried things up a bit. Some of these dep- 
uty commissioners are peculiar people. 
When they tell a cop to do something, 
they expect him to do it. The detective 
who had “assigned” Brownie told them 
to put him on the telephone. 

“You crumb,” he said to Brownie. “You 
have ruined weeks of work on this case. 
That is Poison Ivy Jake, and he bluffs 
you. You have no right to pay attention 
to that Manhattan cop when you are 
working for the Brooklyn police. Come 
right over here and write out a full re- 
port.” 

When Brownie came back we told him 
he was suspended for thirty days for 
neglect of duty. He was becoming too 
much of a pest, and we figured maybe he 
wouldn’t come back at all. 

The next night Brownie was standing 
across the street from the station house. 
He was all broken up over his suspension, 
and his nose needed wiping more than 
ever. He was telling everyone in the 
neighborhood about it. A ‘little talk got 
going, so we lifted his suspension after a 
few days to get him away from the neigh- 
bors. 


“About that, towel you took from Shepheard’s Hotel in Gairo.” 
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Nothing happened for several weeks. 
Brownie followed some person every 
night, and his reports were stacked over 
a foot high. He kept out of our way, and 
for that we were grateful. 

One Saturday night a detective took 
him out on the corner. A man was just 
getting on a trolley, and the detective 
pointed at him. 

“Quick,” said the detective, “follow 
him! Don’t let him shake you no matter 
what happens.” 

It was a two-block run before Brownie 
got the trolley. His man got off and 
entered a subway. Brownie was right be- 
hind him. In the middle of Manhattan, 
the suspect met two other men. They 
went into a theater, and it cost Brownie 
the Bull $1.10 to follow. He paid it 
cheerfully; he didn’t want to be sus- 
pended again. 

They left the theater and went into a 
restaurant, and Brownie was stepping on 
their heels. They sat there for two hours 
and talked. Brownie downed four salami 
sandwiches and a gallon of coffee in the 
next booth and got kinks in his neck try- 
ing to overhear their conversation. All he 
knew when they left was their first 
names. 

The three men walked a few blocks, 
got into a parked car and drove off. 
Brownie was right behind in a cab. He 
took a note of their license number and 
jotted down the address where two of 
the men got out. He followed the car 
until the last man parked it and got out. 
He made a note of that too. 

“Drive me to the nearest BMT,” he 
<old the cabbie. When he got out, he said: 
“T am Brownie the Bull, and I am work- 
ing on a big case. You have done a great 
service to your city and to those dedicated 
to the enforcement of the law. You 
should be proud.” 

“T am,” said the cabby. “Two-fifty.” He 
knew a loose screw when he saw one, but 
he saw so many he was not impressed 
any more. 


Brownie came back to the Main Of- 
fice and started bending our ears. He also 
told us that his expenses were $8. That 
was serious. 

“Brownie.” I said, “you should not 
spend big money like that unless you 
have permission. We will make it up 
this time, but no more.” We all chipped 
in and gave him back his eight bucks. 

“[ am sorry I broke a rule,” said 
Brownie, “but I had orders not to lose 
my man no matter what.” 

“You did a good job,” I told him, “and 
just for that you may have the next two 
days off.” 

“Oh, no,” said Brownie. “I would not 
think of it.” 

“You have to,” I said to him. “Section 
four, article eight, states that a special 
agent who does not take a rest period will 
be suspended from the force.” 

“Yl go,” Brownie said quickly, and he 
left. 

“Look,” I said ‘to the rest of the squad 
as soon as he was gone, “nice weather is 
coming. Let us transfer this buff to Coney 
Island or Rockaway when he comes back 
Tuesday.” 

“Um in agreement with that,” said my 
sidekick, Henry. “He is a nice guy and 


doesn’t hurt anybody, and I am able to 
take a lot. But even I have a limit.” 

Everyone agreed that he would be 
translerred. 

On Tuesday night Brownie the Bull 
was headed for the station house. He 
suddenly spotted his man of Saturday. 
srownie knew what to do without any 
instructions. He followed the man to 
Eastside Manhattan. 

The same three men gathered and 
drove away in a car. Brownie followed in 
a cab. The car stopped in front of a drug- 
store, and two guys -went inside. They 
came running out in a few minutes with 
the druggist not far behind. They 
jumped in the car and got away fast. The 
druggist hollered, but loud, that he had 
been victimized. 

Brownie was out of his cab and making 
notes in a moment. He } ut down the ad- 
dress of the store. He flashed his badge 
and was talking with the proprietor 
when the cops came up. 

“Iam Brownie the Bull,” he told them. 
“T have all the facts.” 

“Beat it,” they told him. “You're a 
whack.” 


Brownie was taking no chances with 
Manhattan cops again, so he beat it back 
to Brooklyn. 

Henry and I were sitting there telling 
lies to a couple of rookies when Brownie 
busted in with his hair in his eyes and all 
out of breath. He told us about what had 
happened. Instead of laughing, we 
humored him. 

Henry made a big show of checking 
his story on the teletype which sends out 
messages on any crime within minutes of 
when it is discovered. 

Brownie was still beating my ears with 
his story when Henry returned with a 
funny look on his face. 

“IT am checking,” he said to me, “and a 
robbery has just occurred at Brownie’s 
drugstore.” 

“That is what I have been telling you,” 
said Brownie. 

I called the precinct in Manhattan, 
and the story was right. Brownie gave 
Henry and me his notes, and we went to 
work in a hurry. We hauled in the three 
mugs without much trouble. We found 
two guns in the car Brownie was tailing 
the Saturday before. 

The druggist identified two of the 
mugs. The third, who drove, confessed 
and the other two decided to do the same. 

srownie the Bull was delighted. He 

walked across the room with a new spring 
in his step, and he went out and bought 
50-cent cigars for everyone. 

But it is a funny thing about detec- 
tives, they all have one-track minds. 

“If you guys pull one,” Hansen says to 
the three joes, “my money says you pulled 
more.” ‘The three mugs tried to look like 
juvenile delinquents. 

We took them downstairs to our rump- 
us room and after a friendly game of 
Ping-pong—using them for a ball—we 
learned quite a few things. 

For some time three young jokers had 
been going around the East Side putting 
the finger on insurance collectors. They 
were an artistic threesome. The collector 
would be busily thumping doors and 
getting his dough when he would sud- 
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the Sculpin’s last dive 


On the night of November 7, 1943, the 
battleships and carriers of the Japanese Fleet 
rode at anchor in Truk Harbor, offering 
as fat a prize and as dangerous a threat as 
the United States Pacific Fleet could hope 
to find in many a month of scouting the seas. 
But offshore rode as great a prize for the 
Japanese, had they known it. 

If the Japs had been alert, they might 
have noticed a cobrahead which rose from 
the depths recurrently to scan the islands 
and the sea, It was the periscope of the USS 
Sculpin, veteran of nine war patrols and 
the boat which had found the sunken 
Squalus off Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
in 1938. She had been assigned to picket 
duty off Truk, to flash a warning if Admiral 
Koga should sortie and to attack worth- 
while targets. 

Within three months, the United States 
was to throw its full strength into the land- 
ing on Kwajelein Atoll in an attempt to 
secure the Marshall Islands. A sortie by the 
Japanese Fleet at this time might disrupt 
the entire plan of campaign. 

In order to insure that an informed ob- 
server was on the scene, Captain John P. 
Cromwell, USN, commander of Submarine 
Division Forty-three, rode the Sculpin. Cap- 
tain Cromwell, being privy to the details 
of the plan to land on Kwajelein as well as 
to the operations of Pacific Fleet submarines, 
undoubtedly would have been a rich prize. 
There are many ways to make a man talk. 

Captain Cromwell, alone of all the crew, 
understood the calculated risk involved in 
his presence there as he sat in the wardroom 
with Commander Connaway, skipper of the 
Sculpin, and heard a messenger report: 
“Captain, Sound reports screws bearing zero 
three zero.’ 

Commander Connaway shot into the con- 
trol room and up through the conning- 
tower hatch. Hull down on the horizon, he 
saw a convoy of one freighter, five destroyers 
and a light cruiser. A single ship so well 
guarded could only be of great importance. 
“Sound battle stations,” he ordered. “Battle 
Stations, torpedo.” 

But luck did not ride with the Sculpin that 
morning, not at all. Before the firing signal 
could be given, the zigzagging quarry sud- 
denly changed course and headed directly 
for the submarine. 

“One hundred feet,” rang the command, 
and the boat dived to let the ships pass over- 
head. Nearly an hour later, the Sculpin 
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surfaced to con- 
tinue the chase 
and there met its 
fate, face to face. 
For undetected 
on the horizon, 
lay a “sleeper,” 
the Japanese destroyer Usugumo. 
diving alarm sounded in the Sculpin. 

The first string of sixteen 600-pound depth 
charges sounded their metallic “whank, 
whank, whank.” 

Again the Usugumo passed overhead, and 
9,600 pounds of high explosive blew the 
sea into a churning cauldron. Men were 
thrown to their knees. The depth gauges 
shattered, and all pressure gauges flooded. 

An hour later, the Usugumo again found 
her target and dropped another string, flood- 
ing the after engine room. 

Then came the coup de grace. While a 
brigade worked feverishly to bail the water 
into another compartment, the diving 
officer, lacking gauges to determine depth, 
inadvertently stuck the nose of the sub- 
marine out of the water. 


Captain Cromwell 


The 


Commander Connaway held out for two 
more damaging strings. ‘Then, with his boat 
almost out of control and soon to be without 
means of propulsion, he took the only al- 
ternative. 

“Stand by to battle surface,” he ordered. 

The Sculpin had hardly broken the sur- 
face when two shells crashed into the con- 
ning tower, killing Commander Connaway 
and three other officers. 

Lieutenant Brown, senior suryivor, im- 
mediately ordered; “Abandon ship.” 

As surviving crewmen poured out of the 
hatches and into the sea, the fate of trans- 
ports loading troops for the assault on 
Kwajelein and of a force of United States 
submarines lurking off Japan and the China 
Coast momentarily swung in the balance. 
Captain Cromwell knew it might be a choice 
between one life and many. 

When Lieutenant Brown informed him of 
the order, he looked up the hatch at the 
lieutenant’s face, dark against the sun, and 
said: “I can't go with you. I know too much.” 

With engines running, colors flying and a 
great nayal hero praying in the wardroom, 
the old Sculpin made her last dive. For this, 
Captain Cromwell was awarded the Medal 
of Honor, 

—William M. Granfield 


denly find hitmself looking into two busi- 
nesslike gun barrels while the third man 
gave him the fast frisk. ; 

Some of the agents were being plucked 
two or three times, and they began get- 
ting a little weary. There came a day 
when one of them started arguing, but 
the three bozoes didn’t take any of it. He 
was ventilated in a trice. 

Now this did not make the insurance 
company very happy. ‘The agents began 
skipping half the buildings down that 
way. ‘The company offered $5,000 reward 
for the arrest and conviction of the re- 
sponsible persons. The case got a great 
hustle for awhile, but nothing else. 

One of the three who confessed to the 
drugstore holdup got tired of playing 
Ping-pong our way, prelerring to rest and 
talk awhile. He made quite a speech of 


" great interest to all concerned, especially 


when he began talking about how they 
killed the insuranceman, 

‘The station was in an uproar, and 
Brownie was up in the clouds. He kept 
trying to talk, but we were pounding 
him on the back and telling him he 
would make a great cop. He was never 
able to talk, which he seemed to want to 
do. After awhile he disappeared. 


There was no question in anybody's 
mind but that the right guys were in for 
the agent’s murder, The insurance com- 
pany was still offering the reward, and it 
was agreed that Brownie was in for a big 
slice of the dough. But we couldn’t find 
him to tell him about it. 

We were sitting in the squad room 
later talking over the case when the tele- 
phone rang. Tt was Brownie asking for 
me. 

“Brownie,” L said, “Where the hell are 
you? Did you know you got a big hunk ol! 
jack coming?” 

“Yeah, sure,” said Brownie, “but that 
stuff will have to wait. T am on another 
big case, and T cannot be bothered with 
reward money at this moment.” 

“Where are you, and what 
doing?” I asked. 

“Come over,” said Brownie, “and you 
will see what 1 am doing.” He gaye me 
an address and hung up. 

Henry and I beat it over to the ad- 
dress, and Brownie was there waiting on 
the corner, 

“Come on,” 


are you 


he said out of the corner of 


his mouth. “He went into that third 
house.” 
“Who?” asked Henry. 


“Tt is him,” said Brownie. “L see him 
at the station house when we are pinning 
the rap on those three mugs. He is there 
to see how we work. He only stays a few 
minutes, but T see who he is and tail him 
here.” 

“Who are you talking about?” Henry 
asked. 

“It is Poison Ivy Jake,” said Brownie 
the Bull. 

Henry and T got out of the car, We 
shook his hand and patted him on the 
back, lor we really liked the guy, espe- 
cially since we would be cut in on some 
ol the reward dough. 

“Brownie,” T said, “you have done a 
really fine job today, and we are all 
proud ol you.” 

“We sure are,’ 


* said Henry. 


“But Brownie,” I went on, “we can- 
not haul in Poison Ivy Jake tonight.” 

“No?” said Brownie sadly. 

“No,” I replied. “When we grab Jake, 
we want enough stuff on him to put him 
away for life. If we bring him in now, 
he will get maybe six months and you 
will have all your work to do over again.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Brownie, “we do not 
want to gum the works.” 

“That is right,” said Henry. “But 
since you have done such good work, 
Brownie, you are off until Saturday. And 
when you come back, we will promote 
you, and you will not have to tail people 
any more.” 

“But I do not want a vacation,” said 
Brownie. 

“Brownie,” I said, “section four, article 
eight, states that a special agent who...” 

“O.K.,” said Brownie the Bull. “I guess 
I am a little tired. Well, I will see you 
bulls on Saturday night.” 

He turned away from us and started 
walking down the street. Henry and I 
sat in the car and watched him walk 
away. 

“Buffs are funny guys,” said Henry. “If 
you do not let them hang around, they 
are unhappy. If you let them stay, they 
are always underfoot. Take Brownie, he 
is a good joe, but...” 

Suddenly Henry sat up and pointed. 
“I think someone is tailing Brownie,” he 
said. 

I put the car in gear, and we followed 
about a block behind Brownie. Another 
man was running quickly from one door 
to the next, stopping briefly, then dash- 
ing to the next doorway. I drove up fast, 
and Henry jumped out and grabbed 
him. 

“Lemme go,” the guy said. He tried to 
pull away, but I was there helping Henry 
by that time. 

“What's the idea?” said Henry. 

“Tam on orders,” the guy said. “I am 
a special bull and I am tailing this very 
suspicious character.” 

“What's your name?” asked Henry. 

“Tam Johnny the Bull,” he said. “I am 
with the cops.” 

“Another buff!” said Henry. 

We flashed our badges and told him we 
would take over from there. Then we got 
in the car and started back to the station 
in silence. 

“His nose needed wiping,” Henry said 
after a while.—Frank Mullady 


The Miracle of Catharine Creek 


[Continued from page 39] 


Then someone had a bright idea. In 
the central part of New York lie the 
Finger Lakes, a series of large, deep, 
spring-fed waters. Why couldn't they be 
made to serve for a rainbow experiment— 
salt or no salt—and their tributaries for 
the other half of the cycle? The fish men 
began releasing fry from Pacific Coast 
breeders. 

For the rainbow, the most adaptive of 
these lakes is Seneca. She is forty miles 
long, has a maximum depth of 618 feet, 
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and her spring-fed, clear waters maintain 
a fairly constant year-round temperature, 
She also abounds in a species of land- 
locked herring called “sawbelly,” a small 
and excellent forage fish. The ichthyolo- 
gists surmised they couldn’t make a better 
bet and in 1884 some 150,000 rainbow fry 
were dumped in Seneca with the prayer- 
ful encouragement that they go forth 
and beget their kind. 

Little came from the prayer, and en- 
thusiasm for the alien from the Pacific 
began to wane. Then, around 1910, the 
New York Conservation Department fig- 
ured out that someone had overlooked 
“one important fact: that the rainbow 
starts his life in a stream and that, if de- 
prived of such a childhocd home, he 
obviously can’t go back to it. So, the state 
turned things around and began the re- 
lease of small trout in the tributaries of 
the Finger Lakes themselves. One of these 
streams was Catharine, Seneca’s inlet to 
the south. 


The first release was made in 1918. 
For several years nothing happened, 
Then, one April day in 1922, two men 
who had been fishing the stream for na- 
tives and browns met on a bridge near the 
headwaters of the creek. They passed the 
time of day and one of them opened his 
creel to display a brilliantly hued fish of 
about two pounds. 

“Can you tell me what in the hell this 
is?” he asked. “I’ve been fishin’ this creek 
all my life and I never seen nothing like 
it in here before.” 

‘The second man had been reading a 
few books. He looked the fish over care- 
fully. “That’s a rainbow trout,” he ob- 
served, “They're a West Coast fish, origi- 
nally.” 

“Well,” said the man with the rainbow, 
“this one’s a long ways from home.” 

That rainbow was. So were the hun- 
dreds that followed him up Catharine 
Creek that year and the next. The 1918 
fry had outgrown their short pants and 
dropped down to Seneca to grow up, 
“down to the sea.” Now the cycle was 
complete; they were back home to spawn 
—full-blown fish fattened on deep-water 
forage. The word got out to a chosen few 
fishermen and the seed was sown for the 
present-day traffic jams around Millport 
and points north. 

Even so, the build-up was fairly grad- 
ual. J first fished Catharine Creek in 1925. 
By then the rainbow run had assumed siz- 
able proportions and trout could be seen 
on every riffle and in every pool. Yet on 
opening day—normally the day when 
everyone shoots the works—I counted but 
six fishermen in a mile of stream. Today 
there is likely to be ten times that num- 
ber in a quarter of a mile. Had our New 
Jersey man taken a census that April 
morning of 1948, he’d have found nearly 
4,000 anglers and spectators from a dozen 
states and at least two Canadian proy- 
inces. Big trout get a big following. 

But what, you ask, has that to do with 
a jar of Vaseline? 

Well, back on his old stamping grounds 
on the West Coast, one of the choice 
entrees on the rainbow’s bill of fare is 
the salmon egg, dropped during the 
spawning run of this latter fish. Conse- 
quently these eggs are used widely as bait 
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in that area. The salmon egg followed 
the rainbow east, but it never achieved 
comparable results when it came to fill- 
ing a creel. Salmo irideus soon served 
notice that he liked his eggs fresh. 

So, would he like his own eggs—or 
rather, his wife’s eggs? That pregnant 
thought occurred to some unnamed 
Catharine Creek fisherman one April day 
as he sat cleaning his catch on the banks 
of the stream. One of his fish was a ripe 
female which spilled nearly half a pint 
of golden oya when the knife slit her 
belly. The fisherman looked at the eggs 
thoughtfully for a moment; then he gath- 
ered up a few in his hand and walked 
downstream to a riffle where he had seen 
a trout working a spawning bed. The 
trout was still there and our pioneer 
tossed in the eggs. They settled to the 
bottom; the trout moyed in and sucked 
them up. 

That did it. The next thing was to find 
some way of getting those eggs on a hook. 


The author with his log-length rainbow. 


You could stick two to three salmon eges 
on a No. 8 or even 10 shank, but the 
smaller rainbow egg presented a different 
problem. Finally, after much experiment- 
ing by numerous fishermen, someone hit 
on the idea of encasing them in a small 
sack of surgical gauze, tied with thread 
at the mouth and with the hook point 
just protruding from the toe of the sack. 
It didn’t take the boys long to learn that 
the eggs would stay put and that, thus 
packaged, they would take fish in far 
greater numbers than most other lures. 

The “why” of this prenatal cannibal- 
ism became a mounting mystery that 
brought forth some mighty high-powered 
speculation and not a few theories that 
fell in the category of out-and-out 
nonsense. Tops among them was the 
observation of one novice that, like cer- 
tain tropical fish, the rainbow hatched its 
eggs in its mouth! All of which must have 
given the rainbow a laugh, because, since 
the day of its creation, it has dug a hole 
in the gravel of a fast riffle, deposited its 
eggs, covered them up, and let Nature 
and the sun do the rest. 


There have since been more plausible 
explanations: 

1. Hunger—though there is little evi- 
dence that the Catharine Creek rainbow 
does any intensive feeding until its 
spawning is completed. 

2. The instinct to destroy (by one 
spawning pair of trout) eggs not their 
own—this in the interest of population 
control to ultimately benefit their own 
immediate family when it comes to a 
question of food supplies. 

3. Perhaps the most logical: intoler- 
ance of any foreign object on or near 
their spawning beds. 

In any event, trout eggs will take trout, 
and their use as a lure on Catharine Creek 
could once have been condoned. After 
all, a bunch of trout ova taken from a 
legally caught fish will produce no more 
baby trout in a sack of surgical gauze 
than it will in a garbage can once Pop 
has got home to clean his catch. But the 
egg business on Catharine became too 
much of a good thing; it became a busi- 
ness. The pirates who net Seneca Lake 
season in and season out discovered 
quickly enough that eggs would bring 
more than the fish themselves, and a flour- 
ishing trade was built up even before the 
legal season for trout had opened each 
year. 

For example, two weeks before the 
1948 opening, the price of trout eggs hit 
$8 a pint. What ceiling it might have 
reached ultimately is anybody's guess; 
fortunately, the New York legislature 
followed up this market boost a lew days 
later with a law prohibiting the use of 
fish eggs as bait in Catharine Creek and 
numerous other Finger Lakes tributaries. 


Long before 1948, however, a man 
named John Woodhull, in neighboring 
Elmira, had got to thinking over the 
matter of eggs. Whether he questioned 
the ethics of their use or found egg sacks 
too messy to handle is not-known. The 
answer may lie in the fact that Woodhull 
operates a tackle shop, knows Catharine 
like a book, ties flies with a passion, and— 
like most purists—is in constant search of 
something phony that will remind a trout 
of something real. 

At any rate, John Woodhull found his 
mind wandering to a substitute for trout 
egg sacks. Tapioca? A possibility. Chew- 
ing gum? Could be. Something, of course, 
that looked like a ball. A ball... . 

Forthwith, Woodhull had the answer. 
He went to the family medicine closet 
and got a jar of Vaseline. Gingerly he 
swabbed a gob of it onto a match stick 
and tried to roll it into a ball. It stuck to 
the match, to him, and finally to the 
floor. No good. 

Then Woodhull fell back on his high- 
school physics and recalled that cold con- 
tracts. The next gob went under the cold 
tap in the kitchen sink. There the Vas- 
eline tightened up; a little finger work 
and it became a pliable sphere. When it 
emerged it was semihard. Color and con- 
sistency were close enough to the real 
thing. Excelsior! 

At the earliest opportunity he tried 
out his phony egg in actual combat. With 
him were two well-wishing but definitely 
dubious cronies who were glad that there 
weren’t too many fishermen on the stream 
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that day to see their friend make a fool 
of himself. They accepted a small bet on 
the outcome. 

Just short of the village of Millport 
there is a stretch called the Jungle which 
boasts one particularly fine spawning 
riffle that has long attracted more than 
its share of big trout. There our trio 
stopped. The pioneer in the group drew 
out a jar of his compound and fashioned 
a ball the size of a pea on a short-shanked 
No. 8 hook. Then he dropped it into the 
stream to let the “egg” congeal; follow- 
ing this, he smoothed it out with his lips. 
His companions, meantime, were nudg- 
ing each other and shaking their heads. 


Midway down the riffle there was the 
roll of a sizable fish. Woodhull got below 
it, stripped off a few feet of line and 
tossed his Vaseline upstream. The BB 
shot with which it was weighted bumped 
along the bottom. When the gear swept 
past him in the current, John Woodhull 
retrieved it and repeated the process—in 
the same spot. 

Ten minutes later he was still repeat- 
ing and his watchers were getting bored 
with the whole experiment. 

“Take the damned stuff off and let’s 
go fishing,” said one of them. 

As if this was the signal he’d been 
waiting for, Woodhull reared back on 
his hind legs and braced himself. At the 
same time a trout of no mean propor- 
tions—say six or seven pounds—reared up 
in the riffle and started away from there 
posthaste. 

Down the riffle charged the fish, Wood- 
hull in pursuit. It went through one pool 
in the manner of the Empire State 
going through a flag stop, reached an- 
other and pulled to a splashing halt. 
There it rolled, while Woodhull put on 
the pressure. Finally the fish decided the 
first riffle, after all, might be the best 
place to fight the thing out, and started 
back upstream. That is a mistake for any 
trout, and this one never lived to make 
it again. 

John Woodhull was in a couple of 
dollars, and man had found a new use 
for petroleum jelly. 

I imagine, at this point, that there are 
some who are wondering why, in the 
name of common sense, are people per- 
mitted to take trout from a spawning 
bed—whether it be on Vaseline, eggs, or 
some conventional lure? : 

The answer is that fish are a harvest- 
able crop and that these particular fish 
can be caught—for the most part, at least 
—only when they are up Catharine Creek 
to spawn. Normally that chore falls close 
to the general opening of New York’s 
trout season. When it is completed, the 
rainbows skedaddle back to Seneca and, 
once there, they are hell on earth to 
catch. A few experts who understand 
their deepwater habits can take them, 
but the average angler soon finds that 
the job is too specialized for him. 

Coupled with this is the fact that, since 
the first big run of these fish from the 
Jake in the 1920s, the annual spring in- 
flux has grown steadily until it is today 
measured in thousands. Two days before 
the opening of the 1948 season I counted 
thirty-odd rainbows weighing from two 
to six pounds on a single riffle not twenty- 


five yards long. Multiply that by ten 
miles of stream and draw your own con- 
clusions. ~~. 

As one old-timer once philosophized: 
“Mister, if some of ’em weren’t caught, 
they'd have to get out and walk.” *- 

There is more truth than poetry in 
that observation, You ;can spit across 
Catharine Creek much of her length and 
the average depth of her pools is some- 
thing under three feet. 

When my friend Pete Barrett looked 
on Catharine for the first time some years 
back, he stuck his tongue in his cheek. 
The big run of rainbows had obviously 
passed its peak; the water was low and 
there wasn’t a fish to be seen on a riffle. 

“This,” he said, “I’ve got to see.” Then 
he took off downstream with a bucktail- 
spinner combination, trusting, at least, 
that he could collect something large 
enough to stink up a pan. 

I went upstream to a familiar pool 
backed up by a stretch of old diking, and 
dropped my lure into the pocket at its 
head. For a spell nothing happened; 
then, when I gave the bait a twitch, a 
shadow thrust itself from under the pil- 
ing and I was into a fish. 

Rather, the fish was into me. It rolled 
once, then suddenly remembered it had 
another home eight miles away in Seneca 
Lake and started for it in much the 
manner of a man beginning a 100-yard 
dash. 

Fortunately, about thirty yards down- 
stream there was a place that appealed 
to my trout—a bridge pool flanked by a 
concrete abutment. There the rainbow 
stopped. I caught up and retrieved line 
and got below, hoping I could turn the 
fish’s head and make him fight both the 
current and myself. But when I tried to 
budge him, nothing moved. 


Pete, meantime, had arrived on the 
scene. We held a brief consultation; then 
he walked out onto the abutment and 
squinted down into the water. 

“T see what the trouble is,” he ob- 
served. “You're snagged on a log.” 

“Log, hell!” I shouted. “That’s the 
trout.” 

And it was. When Pete reached out 
for my leader across the narrow pool and 
gave it a third twitch, there was a terrific 
eruption of water and we were in Round 
Two. 

I-can’t recall how long that lasted. Suf- 
fice it to say that after an interminable 
number of ups and downs and _go- 
arounds, we finally hauled the “log” 
ashore a few yards downstream. It turned 
out to be a spent female rainbow that 
weighed in at nine pounds. 

In deference to John Woodhull, I wish 
I might add that this particular fish was 
taken on a gob of Vaseline. I can’t. That 
was before the Vaseline Age and I had to 
revert to a lowly nightwalker. But there 
are today more and bigger rainbows in 
Catharine who have since learned that a 
drugstore can produce just as toothsome 
a dish as a bait or tackle shop. 

As for the traveler from New Jersey, 
he might well postpone his next trip 
along Catharine Creek until after April 1. 
Unless, of course, he wants to go fishing 
and can find another hole in which to 
park his car.—Bob Bush 
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Who’s Passing the Buck ? 


[Continued from page 35] 


I decided to beard the lion—or lioness 
—in her lair. For years the Ladies’ Home 
Journal has been bellowing from the 
rooftops: “Never Underestimate the 
Power of a Woman.” Meaning, of course, 
purchasing power. I wondered if the 
magazine had ever actually estimated it 
at all, over or under. 

Getting a tight grip on myself, I tele- 
phoned directly to enemy headquarters. 
Nothing underhanded about my ap- 
proach, either. I stated my intention—to 
write an article about the purchasing 
power of women—and asked, “Did you 
ever make any surveys on the subject?” 

My question was directed to the author- 
ity, but I won't give the authority's name, 
‘est her bosses descend upon her with 
wrath. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply. “But I don't 
know whether I can give out that infor- 
mation for a magazine article. May I call 
you back?” 

What's the matter, I wondered. Is the 
Ladies’ Home Journal ashamed to face 
its own facts? 


In a little while the telephone rang. 
My informant said she had dug deeply 
into the files. What she found must have 
been buried a long time. The only infor- 
mation that seemed to afford a worth- 
while lead was a chart clipped from the 
New York Times Magazine. The chart 
said that women spent 80 per cent of 
all money spent on food, 75 per cent of 
all spent on clothing. A credit line for 
supplying this information was given to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. “At last,” 
I thought, “we're getting to the source.” 

At the Institute of Life Insurance, the 
librarian, a Miss Ferguson, raised her 
hands in mock horror. “What? Again!” 
she exclaimed. “People have been calling 
for that information ever since that 
article appeared. We've never made any 
survey on the percentage of the shop- 
ping dollar spent by women. And I’m 
certain you'll find that no one else has. 
If you print that, you'll save us from 
answering a lot of useless telephone calls 
and letters.” 

How come the credit line in the Times 
then? 

“Somebody at the Times called,” said 
Miss Ferguson, “and we referred him to 
a Nineteen thirty-eight report put out by 
the Curtis Publishing Company.” . 

What a merry-go-round I was riding! 
‘The Curtis Publishing Company pub- 
lishes the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Miss Ferguson showed me a_pnhoto- 
static copy of the report. The figures 
cited were based not on a survey but on 
a book entitled Women and Wealth by 
Mary S. Branch. The book was published 
in 1934. 

Tally ho! I was off on the hunt again. 

The book was out of print, but I found 
a copy. at the Public Library and quickly 
tracked down the figures. A footnote re- 
vealed the source of Miss Branch’s infor- 
mation. She had taken her estimates from 
those made at the Conference on the 
Problems of Household Buyers, held at 


the University of Chicago in December, 
1927. I concluded that the estimates were 
probably like family heirlooms, handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Incidentally, it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference, but Miss Branch figured that 
two thirds, not four fifths, of the total 
amount spent for consumer goods was 
paid out by women customers. 

Just to round things out, I got on the 
telephone again and talked with the 
friendly fellow who heads up research at 
the Ladies’ Home Journal in Phila- 
delphia. We had a long, pleasant chat, 
and he offered me complete access to his 
files. He had a big book, he said, of statis- 
tics about women. But the sought-after 
survey? No. He had looked high and low 
but had never found one either. 

Who did start the ball rolling then? 
Who first claimed that women control 
80 per cent of retail purchasing power? 

A lot of people have a lot of theories, 
but the story making the most sense was 
related to me by a research expert at the 
Institute of Life Insurance. It seems that, 
many a moon ago, a young and ambitious 
copywriter in an advertising agency was 
given an assignment to write a promotion 
piece about women as spenders. The lad 
asked a vice-president of the agency if 
he knew what percentage of retail sales 
was made to women. Not wanting to dis- 
play his ignorance to the hireling, the 
great man replied, “Son, I’m surprised 
you'd ask such a question. It’s common 
knowledge—eighty per cent.” 

Some, of course, have refused to accept 
this offhand estimate. They claim it’s 85 
per cent. 


Let's be big about this thing, though, 
and concede that the biggest slice of the 
shopping dollar is plunked down on re- 
tail counters by women. But until some 
unbiased authority makes a survey that 
you can’t kick full of holes as big as cart- 
wheels, let’s toss that phony 80 or 85 per 
cent around with less reckless abandon. 

I hold no grudge against women doing 
the shopping. Most of the girls apparently 
derive a masochistic pleasure from wait- 
ing in line at the meat counter or being 
pushed around by frenzied mobs at bar- 
gain sales. Let them have the fun, I say. 
My wife does at least 90 per cent of the 
shopping for our household, and I ac- 
cept the fact uncomplainingly. 

On the other hand, an energetic fellow 
next door with a wife and three grown 
daughters likes to drive down to the 
supermarket of a Saturday morning and 
stock up with a week’s supply for his 
family’s pantry. 

My gripe is against the assumption that 
American men are so weak-minded that 
they turn their hard-earned dough willy- 
nilly over to the litthke woman and take 
litle or no account of how it’s spent. 

My gripe is against such brazen state- 
ments as one I saw in a recent report 
whacked out by the Nationals Broadcast- 
ing Company’s research department. In 
effect, the report said: “A man’s world? 
Hooey! . . . Actually, men are the ones 
who scrape up the money; it’s the women 
who spend it.” 

It is my contention that the average 
woman—bless her little heart!—acts as 
purchasing agent for her husband. She 
buys merchandise either on direct in- 
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structions, or in consultation with him, 
or to please him. What's more, I have 
plenty of proof, triple-checked proof. 

How did I get proof? First, thanks to 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, I got hold of a Department of 
Commerce breakdown on the types of 
retail stores in which the average family 
unit spent its money in 1947. Then I 
checked with the leading trade associa- 
tions and trade publications representing 
those retail outlets, or the big industrial 
corporations supplying them. Second, I 
did a lot of leg work interviewing clerks 
and managers in a variety of retail estab- 
lishments. Third, I polled a cross-section 
of the nation’s housewives. 

Not only does my research show that 
men have a firm say-so in their wives’ 
shopping decisions; it also shows that 
this would be a far happier world for 
clerks and storekeepers if men did all the 
snOEDEE: Just a few quotes will indicate 
that. 


Food-store manager (twenty-nine 
years in the business): “Men are the fast 
spenders, the heavy spenders. They don’t 
pick and dawdle. About a third of my cus- 
tomers are men. They're in and out of 
the store in half the time it takes a 
woman.” 

Lingerie clerk: “Men are the patient, 
pleasant customers. They like to buy 
{cminine, frilly things for their wives or 
girl friends, and they spend more money 
than women.” 

Necktie clerk (female): “Men make up 
their minds more quickly than women, 
and they are more conseryative and show 
better taste. You get a lot of downright 
ridiculous requests from women—like the 
woman who wanted to buy a tie to match 
a man’s shorts.” 

Where does the average family spend 
its money? About two thirds of the ex- 
penditures go to retail stores; the other 
third is paid out on such items as rent, 
doctor’s bills and amusements. I’m going 


to have to throw a batch of statistics at 
you to chop up those retail expenditures, 
but I think you'll find them interesting 
and you can throw them at the little 
woman the next time she pops off. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics states 
that the mean family expenditure in re- 
tail stores was about $2,500 in 1947, the 
last year for which complete figures were 
available. According to the Department 
of Commerce figures for the same year, 
food is the biggest item in the budget, 
accounting for 25 per cent of retail sales. 
Here’s the rest of the breakdown: 13 per 
cent in general-merchandise stores; 11.6 
per cent in automotive outlets; 10.5 per 
cent in eating and drinking places; 
7.9 per cent in apparel stores; 7.6 per 
cent in hardware and building-supply 
stores; 4.4 per cent in filling stations; 3.1 
per cent in furniture, household and 
radio stores; 3.1 per cent in drugstores; 
1.5 per cent in liquor stores; 1.1 per cent 
in jewelry shops, and 8.2 per cent in 
miscellaneous outlets, such as florist, 
stationery and shoe-repair shops. 

Not all of these retail outlets deal pre- 
ponderantly with women shoppers. For 
example, men are away out in front of 
women in the purchase of gasoline. ‘The 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
reports that 80 per cent of gasoline sales 
at filling stations are made to men, on the 
average, though the percentage varies 
from locality to locality. Furthermore, 
filling-station operators in my commu- 
nity, where wives purchase a_higher- 
than-average percentage of gasoline, 
unanimously agree that most women 
follow their husband’s dictates in buying 
gasoline. 

There are a couple of exceptions which 
merely help prove the rule. A high-school 
lass is disturbed by butterflies in her 
diaphragm every time she sees a certain 
curly haired station attendant, and finds 
excuses to fill up the family car at the 
station where he’s employed. And the 
wife of an harassed-looking man used to 
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insist on Ethyl. “It’s such a pretty pink 
color!” she remarked. 

Drugstore sales provide a more typical 
shopping pattern for retail stores, how- 
ever. Chain Store Age in a recent survey 
found that 65 per cent of the drugstore 
customers are women, 33 per cent men 
and 2 per cent children. T. D. DuPlantier 
of Chain Store Age qualified the figures 
when I called him: “That sixty-five per 
cent is a little misleading, of course. 
Women buy quite a lot of items requested 
by their husbands, while men do com- 
paratively little shopping for their wives.” 

I read DuPlantier’s statement to half 
a dozen drugstore managers, and they 
agreed it was correct. The consensus was 
that about 35 per cent of the drugstore 
purchases made by women were for hus- 
bands. 

“It works like this,” one drugstore 
manager explained. “A woman will come 
in and buy a few things she needs. ‘Then 
she'll say, ‘Oh, yes. I promised Harry I'd 
get him some shaving cream. Now what 
kind is it he uses?’ You reel off the brands 
until she says, “That’s the one!’ You wrap 
it up. She says, ‘I almost forgot. He wants 
a bottle of hair tonic, too.’ You go 
through the same rigamarole again. It 
takes time, but what the hell—it’s a 
living.” 

It might be due to high prices, but my 
spot check of twenty urban and suburban 
food stores in the New York area reveals 
a surprisingly high percentage of male 
grocery shoppers. Before I began my in- 
vestigation, it was a foregone conclusion 
to me that only a trickle of men invaded 
the food marts. But in the composite New 
York grocery, about a third of the cus- 
tomers are men, according to thé testi- 
mony of food-store managers. 

This New York percentage seemed 
pretty high, so I decided to see what 
information I could gather by long- 
distance. 

My first call was to Chicago. I got Mrs. 
Rose Marie Kiefer, secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
on the line. The association hadn’t made 
any national surveys and knew of no 
organization that had. But Mrs. Kiefer 
thought possibly a fellow who operates 
several big grocery stores in Pittsburgh 
might be helpful. I got this food-stare 
magnate on the telephone. Word for 
word, here’s the pertinent dialogue: 


“How many of your customers do you 
figure are men?” 

“Well, our stores are in the downtown 
area, so we get a large number of men. 
About fifty per cent, I’d say.” 

“Does your experience show that hus- 
bands influence their wives very much in 
shopping for food?” 

“A great deal of influence. Most women 
cook to please their men. If he prefers a 
certain brand of coffee, for example, 
she'll buy it, no matter the expense.” 

So it was far a higher percentage in 
Pittsburgh. Fifty per cent men! However, 
as my informant implied, the ratio of men 
shoppers decreases in food stores on the 
outer edges of the cities. This confirmed 
my findings in the New York area. 

Maybe the situation wasn’t so bad 
farther west. An executive of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company in Detroit, 
named Tiotrowski, gave me his opinion: 


“Tt’s a coincidence you ask that ques- 
tion,” he said. “{ was just remarking that 
more men are shopping in our Detroit 
stores than ever before. You can tell by 
the items turned over. A woman will 
follow a list. A man polishes off the list, 
then looks around for more. More of the 
men in our organization, too, are doing 
the grocery shopping for their families. I 
couldn’t estimate exactly how many 
though.” 

I figured I'd spent enough of True’s 
money by this time to prove a couple of 
points. The food market is not by a long 
shot the exclusive province of women. 
And obviously the gals are still heeding 
that old-fashioned maxim, “The way to 
a man’s heart, et cetera.” 

OF all types of retail sales, the most 
exaggerated, aggravating claim for a 
woman’s power is in the selection of auto- 
mobiles. An article in the August issue 
of The Woman’s Home Companion con- 
tains this deadpan assertion: “Research 
shows that women cast the deciding vote 
on the purchase of nine out of ten new 
cars.” 


Whose research? Not the research fi- 
nanced by the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion which engaged the Percival White 
Research Organization to do the job. A 
booklet prepared by the Woman's Home 
Companion provides an analysis of the 
findings. 

The first question listed was: “How 
important is the woman in determining 
the make of car purchased?” The answer: 
“Ninety per cent (of dealers and retail 
automobile salesmen polled) said, ‘She 
is VERY import.nt’!” 

Not by any stretch of logic can the 
word “very” be translated to mean “Re- 
search shows that women cast the de- 
ciding vote on the purchase of nine out 
of ten new cars.” Furthermore, while I 
have respect for the Percival White 
Organization, the survey must have ex- 
cluded the dealers in New York’s famed 
automobile row, where more automobiles 
are retailed per square block than any- 
where else in the world. 

Estimates of the number of women who 
accompany their husbands to help select 
a new car on automobile row range from 
20 per cent at Glidden Buick Corpora- 
tion to 60 per cent at Cadillac. (I talked 
with the sales manager at Glidden Buick 
and the public relations representative 
at Cadillac.) 

Currently, of course, the customer's 
main concern is getting delivery of almost 
any car. Speaking from prewar experi- 
ence, the dealers agree that it’s important 
to concentrate their sales efforts on the 
wives when husbands bring them along. 
If the little woman doesn’t like the sales- 
man’s profile, she’s likely to mess up the 
deal. However, most of the dealers agree 
that the man has decided on the make of 
the car he wants before he brings his 
wile to the showroom, with the conces- 
sion, of course, that most men talk over 
their decision at home before they buy 
a car. 

By and large, the opinion is strong 
among the dealers of automobile row that 
the man’s decision on the make of auto- 
mobile chosen far outweighs the woman’s 
influence. 

Sales psychology of dealers is based on 
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Stanley J. Kordek of Ware, 
Mass., displays his extraor- 
dimary catch made with 
15-lb. test Ashaway Line at 
Hardwick, Mass. Two large- 
mouth bass, one weighing 
9 Ibs., 6 ozs., the other, 3 
lbs., 12 ozs., were taken by 
Mr. Kordek on the same 
cast September 23, 1948. 
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the premise that the woman is chiefly 
interested in how the car looks, the man 
in the way the car operates. “A smart 
salesman won't go completely overboard 
on that idea, though,” one veteran auto- 
mobile man qualified. “After all, men 
deeply appreciate beauty and style in an 
automobile. You can make a test of this 
yourself, 

“First, watch the average couple stroll 
past the show windows of a women’s 
dress shop. The man will want to keep 
going, and the woman will want to linger 
for a look. Now try this. Park a brand- 
new model of an automobile on the 
street, any street. Only a few women will 
even notice the new car, unless their 
attention is called to it by a man. Nine 
out of ten men will at least take a good 
look at the shiny new model. And pretty 
soon there'll be a cluster of men and boys 
standing around admiring its lines.” 


I now take up cudgels with the Gen- 


eral Electric Company, and particularly 
with Stanley C. Schuler of its publicity 
department, who wrote to me from 
Bridgeport, Connecticut: “I am very 
much afraid that we don’t have much 
information to give you on the part a man 
plays in influencing his wife in buying 
electrical appliances. We have made no 
studies of this sort of thing. Our feeling 
is quite definitely that the woman is pri- 
marily ie ou for all such pur- 
chases.” (All emphasized by me.) 
Stanley, I just can’t go along with the 
General Electric Company on that, and 
neither can Bloomingdale’s, Spear’s, Dav- 
ega’s, or Bert Rice’s, to name a few outlets 
fora whale of a lot of electrical appliances 
in New York. Not long ago Spear’s got in 
a lot of electric refrigerators. I saw the 
advertisement in the paper, went down 
to the store on 34th Street, much as I hate 
to shop, and picked out one, the make, 
size, everything. I even paid for it myself. 
There were quite a few other guys there 
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sizing up refrigerators, too. Some of the 
refrigerators were made by General 
Electric. 

After I got your letter, Stanley, I de- 
cided to pop down to Spear’s again and 
talk to a salesman I know, a Mr. Frank- 
fort. I got the feeling in talking with 
Frankfort, that he was somewhat grogey 
from the feminist propaganda. But he 
estimated conservatively that 20 per cen: 
of electrical appliances sold at Spear’s 
were bought exclusively by men, and 
that half of the purchases made by women 
were made in alliance with their hus- 
bands. 

An executive in the electrical-appli- 
ance department of Bloomingdale’s, a de- 
partment store, gave me approximately 
the same estimate. He added, though, 
that the ratio of men shoppers was much 
higher in stores specializing exclusively 
in radios and electrical appliances. 
“Men,” he explained, “don’t like to shop 
in department stores. I know I don’t.” 


_As an afterthought he said, “When we 


have a big sale, men are the dominant 
customers.” 

3ert Rice, who runs a well-known radio 
and electrical-appliance store in New 
York’s financial district, gave me the 
benefit of his observations. About 70 per 
cent of his customers are men, he said. 
“That’s not a representative sample, 
though,” Rice cautioned. “In a typical 
neighborhood you'll probably find the 
percentage reversed.” He has found that 
men are inclined to select the make of 
radio and television sets, while their 
Wives are more interested in the cabinet 
style and color. Technically minded hus- 
bands usually choose the make of relrig- 
erator and other electrical home equip- 
ment, whether the sale is made to the 
man or woman. 

Now, strap on your safety belt, Stanley. 
The ride is going to get rougher. A. S. 
Bennett Associates, an impartial polling 
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organization, recently compiled a survey, 
and I'm going to quote a few findings on 
the purchase of electrical appliances. 

Polling both men and women, A. S. 
Bennett assembled the following percent- 
ages relating to the purchase of a kitchen 
mixer: 

“Who made the most recent purchase?” 

“The wife alone,” replied a mere 27.1 
per cent of the female respondents. “The 
wife,” replied 27.3 per cent of the male 
respondents. 

“Who originally decided on the make?” 

“The wife,” replied a puny 31.8 per 
cent of the female respondents. “The 
wife,” said 29.8 per cent of the male 
respondents. 

That survey is a real eye-opener. The 
percentages on the purchase of refriger- 
ators, toasters, washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners aren’t far different from 
those kitchen-mixer statistics I quoted. 


So righteous is my wrath about 
phony  purchasing-power propaganda 
that, as a clincher, I endured a soul-sear- 
ing experience in my insatiable quest for 
facts. One Sunday morning I put on my 
best tie and suit and set out from home 
on Mission HBS—that is, Hardy Burt 
Survey. I wanted to talk directly with 
those whose power we're everlastingly 
warned not to underestimate. 

I accosted 100 women from seventeen 
states who were sight-seeing at Rocke- 
feller Center and the Statue of Liberty. 

Sizing up the women passers-by, I 
selected a pretty young woman with a 
corn-fed, western took. “Pardon me,” I 
said, running the spiel together, “I’m- 
making-a-survey.” Big blue eyes gazed at 
me dubiously. I hastily explained my 
purpose. 

In a honey-sweet southern drawl, she 
said, “Why, I thought maybe you were 
one of those men who go ’round pre- 
tendin’ they work for Mistah Kinsey.” 

We got real chatty when she was con- 
vinced that my mission was on the 
highest and purest of planes. All the 
interviewees talked freely, once they 
comprehended that I was only a sheep in 
wolf’s clothing. In fact, more than once 
it was difficult to find ways and means to 
end the conversation. 

Their answers are summed up as fol- 
lows: 

“Do you buy certain brands of food 
because your husband prefers those 
brands?” 

Never, 7 per cent; some brands, 73 
per cent; many brands, 20 per cent. 

“When you buy furniture or elec- 
trical appliances for your household, 
does your husband influence your de- 
cisions?” 

Never, 13 per cent; sometimes, 31 
per cent; often, 56 per cent. 

“When you buy clothing for your 
own wear, do you keep in mind your 
husband's likes and dislikes?” 

Never, 27 per cent; sometimes, 40 
per cent; often, 33 per cent. 


There you have the results of the first 
and final poll ever undertaken by the 
Hardy Burt Survey. Gallup and Kinsey 
can have it. 

The clincher comes from a woman. 
Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, director of 
the Women’s Division of the Institute of 
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Life Insurance and. an authority on 
family expenditures, conclusively wraps 
up the argument with her statement: 

“It’s ridiculous to assume that a woman 
is an island unto herself when she shops. 
She doesn’t buy a living-room rug, for 
example, without first consulting her hus- 


band’s tastes. Because women perform so 
much of the mechanics of buying, it is 
assumed that they'ré making all the de- 
cisions on what to buy. This is a mistake.” 
TrueE-er words were never spoken, Mrs. 

Eberly. Even my wife is convinced. 
—Hardy Burt 
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Pie in the Sky 


[Continued from page 51] 


If anything goes wrong with your 
sweeps ticket, such as the counterfoil 
winding up in an ash can, it will do you 
no good to complain to the National 
Steeplechase and Hunts Association of 
Great Britain, which stages the Grand 
National Steeplechase. The steeplechase 
people have nothing whatever to do with 
that Irish lottery. In fact, they disap- 
prove. It is just as illegal to buy or sell a 
sweeps ticket in England as it is in the 
United States. 

The Grand National Steeplechase has 
been running for well over a century on 
the same Aintree race course. It got along 
for fifty-odd years without any help from 
the pixie gentlemen across the Irish Sea. 

The sweepstakes was simply a grand 
idea thought up by some sympathetic 
people who wanted to cure my Irish 
compatriots of runny noses by erecting a 
few nice hospitals. You will never hear 
the operation more roundly condemned 
than in the precincts of the Aintree 
stewards’ stand, where officials take a dim 
view of everything Irish anyway since 
Irish horses have a disconcerting habit 
of winning this race with clocklike reg- 
ularity. 


Sweeps tickets generally come in 
books of twelve each, At $2.50 per ticket, 
the entire book is worth $30. To encour- 
age distributors, however, the counter- 
foils for all twelve tickets will be accepted 
in Dublin with a return of $25. In other 
words, the seller gets two tickets free. 
He can either sell them and earn $5 or 
sign them and get two free chances in 
the lottery. 

One thing is certain: he can collect $30 
which is his to keep or send to Ireland. It 
is a fine testimonial to the hopefulness 
or the stupidity of the human race that 
millions of stubs turn up in those drums 
every year. And shortly after World War 
II, it was estimated that 50 per cent of 
the tickets sold came from America. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans 
have Aunt Bridgets and Uncle Pats in the 
old country who send them books of 
sweeps tickets every year. The Irish are 
a dreamy race, and most of these people 
are on the up-and-up. In fact, one year 
the sale of tickets in this country was so 
good that a group of unscrupulous 
scoundrels tried to flood the place with 
counterfeits, I can’t imagine which would 
be more distressing: to have my authentic 
counterfoil wind up in a sewer or prove 
to be counterfeit. 

It should amuse you to know that the 
Trish Sweeps officials complained about 
this counterfeit problem to, of all people, 
the United States postal authorities. It 


is against the postal laws, of course, to 
send any lottery matter, counterfeit or 
authentic, through the mails. In fact, 
post-office watchdogs are constantly on 
the lookout for such matter. They call it 
using the mails to defraud. 

I dropped around to ask the chief 
postal inspector for the state of New 
York, who, believe it or sue me, is named 
Rex Napoleon Criss, how the tickets get 
into the country. Criss smiled tolerantly. 
“It is our belief,” he said, “that most of 
the sweeps tickets are brought in either 
by seamen or visitors from abroad. But 
the mails, of course, are inviolate. No man 
in the United States has a right to open 
a letter unless it is addressed to him. We 
respect those laws.” 

It was Criss, however, who made one 
of the greatest Irish Sweeps lottery 
pinches in post-office history back in the 
‘Thirties when he confiscated some $179,- 
000 worth of tickets held by a lady in 
upstate New York. Criss is reluctant to 
discuss how the catch was made. He only 
said, “She was a nice lady. She allowed 
a group of sharp operators to: use her 
name for the sake of charity.” 

It seems that sharpers had convinced 
the lady she would be doing the hospitals 
in the old country a good turn if she let 
it be known that she had plenty of tickets. 
When word of this reached Criss, he 
moved in and pinched the whole crew, 
but the lady was excused since it was 
obvious that she did not figure to make 
a nickel on the deal. 

The only way the postal authorities 
can intercept sweeps tickets is through 
complaints and with the co-operation of 
the public. Sometimes a letter will arrive 
in the New York post office stamped, 
“Believed to contain lottery matter.” In 
such instances, the inspectors telephone 
the person to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed and invite him to the post office. 
They show him the letter and explain 
that they would like to see what is in- 
side. Criss says, “Nine times out of ten 
people say, ‘Go ahead. Open it up. If it 
has lottery tickets, you can have ’em.’ 
The co-operation of the public is very 
encouraging. 


So, let us suppose that you have pur- 
chased an Irish Sweeps ticket, either from 
a seaman, a visitor to these shores or a 
broth of a lad with some relatives in 
the old country. 

Let’s even go further and assume that 
you are an unusually lucky party, that 
your counterfoil was not only returned 
to Dublin but actually was drawn from 
one of the great drums and matched up 
with a horse in the race. You are now 
far ahead of the game and are about to 
become involved in a big-money transac- 
tion. 

When your ticket was drawn and 
matched up with a horse, you automati- 


cally won $3,000. Now, if your horse is not 
scratched, you have a chance of winning 
the top prize, which is $150,000, or the 
second. prize, which is $75,000, or the 
third prize, which is $50,000. At least, 
those are the figures called for on your 
ticket, but don’t let them go to your head. 
When Uncle Sam gets through cutting 
up those prizes, provided you win one, 
you'll probably begin to resent the time 
you wasted with those newsreel photog- 
raphers. 

Just to keep the records straight, we 
might take a quick peck at what the gov- 
ernments actually do to that kind of 
money with the tax laws that are in effect 
as this is written. 

On a winning ticket, worth $150,000, 
the federal income tax would be $111,820, 
leaving you $38,180. If you live in New 
York, moreover, the state income tax 
would take another $11,520, leaving you 
only $26,659. That is the most you could 
win, and the tax figures are based on 
the premise that you had no other in- 
come whatsoever during the year. 


Ie your horse won second money of 
$75,000, Uncle Sam would take $46,170, 
while New York State would demand 
$5,746, leaving you $23,084. That, of 
course, is nothing to be sneezed at; it is 
only $3,575 less than first money and 
originally the idea was to reward the 
winner with twice as much. 

If your horse finished third, winning 
$50,000 in the sweeps, the federal tax 
would be $26,820, while New York would 
take $3,821, leaving you $19,359. 

Of course, if you have any other in- 
come at all, your sweeps winnings would 
push you even higher into the surtax 
brackets and your take-home winnings 
would be correspondingly smaller. For 
instance, the federal government wants 
90 per cent of everything you make over 
$150,000. 

Now you know why authors who starve 
half their lives trying to write a hit show 
go completely nuts when they do score, 
only to find that Uncle Sam has stepped 
in to take the lion’s share of the earn- 
ings. 


Au right, it is a bit rugged to find 
out that being an American citizen costs 
that much money, but this is still the 
best country in the world and fortune 
has smiled on you, so you won't grumble. 

However, there is another important 
decision for you to make: should you sell 
your sweepstakes ticket or hang on to 
it? You will be amazed at the speed with 
which you will be offered a sizable sum 
for your ticket. There is a famous book- 
making syndicate in England which 
makes a business of buying up these tick- 
ets. It is the same firm that runs the 
lottery for the Irish hospitals. It knows 
where you live if you wrote your address 
on the ticket. It probably will write you 
a very interesting letter about that ticket, 
telling you where it can be sold. 

This letter will come from Douglas 
Stuart, Ltd. That is the most famous 
bookmaking firm in the British Isles. It 
should be pointed out, incidentally, that 
bookmaking is not only legal but a highly 
respected profession in England. In order 
to get credit with Douglas Stuart, Ltd., 


a man must have the very best bank 
references. Racing is England’s national 
sport, and British businessmen who have 
credit with Douglas Stuart, Ltd., tele- 
phone their bets to that firm after looking 
over the racing entries at breakfast each 
morning. In the afternoon, the British 
businessman reads the results and marks 
them down carefully. At the end of the 
week he will get either a bill or a check 
from Douglas Stuart, Ltd., depending on 
his luck. 

Douglas Stuart, Ltd., puts full-page 
advertisements in the big British maga- 
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zines, many of them in color, depicting 
smart characters, obyiously members of 
the peerage and attired in appropriate 
gray toppers, at Royal Ascot under the 
motto, “Duggie Never Owes.” 

As the manager and operator of the 
Irish Sweepstakes, Douglas Stuart, Ltd., 
not only knows the address of every ticket 
holder in the United States but also the 
fluctuating odds on every horse in the 
race. The firm dispatches representatives 
to this country for the sole purpose of 
buying up sweeps tickets corresponding 
to horses in the race. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


323 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass. 


Canadian Subsidiary: H & R Arms Co., Ltd.-—Lang Branch, Ontario, Canada 
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Douglas Stuart, Ltd., does not gamble, 
of course. It buys tickets on every horse 
in the race. The first three sweepstakes 
prizes—$150,000 and $75,000 and $50,000 
—add up to $275,000. Douglas Stuart, 
Ltd., by careful purchasing, never pays 
more than $150,000 for a complete set 
of tickets on each horse in the race. There- 
fore, it figures to win $125,000 on the 
deal. 

The firm tries to get, and usually gets, 
four sets of tickets on each horse in the 
race. That means it buys up four pools, 
in each of which it is certain to get back 
$275,000 for an investment of $150,000. 
If you borrow your laundryman’s abacus, 
you will find that this neat operation adds 
up to a $500,000 profit. 

Being close to the race and knowing 
which horses are considered most likely 
to win, the firm naturally pays more for 
a red-hot favorite than for an outsider. 
In the Irish Hospitals Sweepstakes on 
the 1932 English Derby, which is a flat 
race and runs much closer to form than 
a steeplechase, Douglas Stuart, Ltd., paid 
$60,000 four times for tickets on a horse 
named Orwell. Orwell did not win. How- 
ever, I will guarantee that Douglas 
Stuart, Ltd., did not lose, either. 


Ir your horse is just another 100-to-1 
shot but you dislike Duggie’s modest 
offer of $1,500 for your ticket (although 
that is over and above the $3,000 you 
have already won by drawing a horse in 
the race), perhaps you would like to gam- 
ble. In that case Duggie will buy one half 
of your ticket. The firm keeps its books 
in balance, of course. It buys another half 
on the same horse from someone else. 

The manner in which these tickets are 
purchased in the United States is interest- 
ing. In the first place, there is no such 
person as Douglas Stuart. That is just 
a name with solid Scottish connotations 
that two gentlemen named Sidney Free- 
man and Martin Benson thought up 
when forming the firm. On the day of the 
sweepstakes drawing, their agents are in 
Glasgow, Liverpool, London, Capetown, 
Sydney, Montreal, New York, Boston, 
Chicago and wherever enough tickets 
have been sold to make their appearance 
worth while. Originally, Freeman came 
to America with a staff, himself. In New 
York, Freeman’s headquarters used to be 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Incidentally, his 
name became so well known among Irish- 
Americans that whoever comes here now 
as the syndicate agent still retains the 
name “Mr. Freeman.” 

In case any American government olf- 
ficial should be nasty enough to suggest 
that the sale of lottery tickets is illegal 
in this country, “Freeman” has an attor- 
ney with the proper answer. The Freeman 
legal eagle argues that when a man has 
drawn a horse in the Irish Sweeps, his 
ticket is no longer a mere receipt from 
the organizers of a lottery. It has been 
transformed into a security with a min- 
imum value of $3,000. Therefore, Free- 
man is not buying lottery tickets. He is 
purchasing a $3,000 security for a pos- 
sible rise in market value. The whole 
thing is quite legitimate. 

Since Freeman pays cash in large, coarse 
bank notes, his room is carefully guarded. 
He gets the cash from a nearby bank. 


Usually the Irish Consulate has a lawyer 
on hand to witness the signatures on re- 
lease forms and receipts. 

If the ticket holder wishes, he may 
bring a lawyer, too, although this gen- 
erally means just handing the barrister 
fifty bucks after he sees that everything 
is on the square. Before a ticket holder 
got to see Freeman there was a protocol 
to be followed. He had to come to an 
agreement on how much money he ex- 
pected for his ticket with Freeman’s 
agents in an anteroom. Freeman doesn’t 
dicker. When the ticket holder appears 
in the inner sanctum, he signs the proper 
papers, is handed his money and_ is 
ushered out a different door from the 
one he entered. 

Freeman’s assistants are great hands at 
quoting odds and percentages. They have 
the latest line from the Aintree race 
course. They also have statistics to show 
that anybody who bets on the Grand 
National Steeplechase is crazy. The 
clinching argument comes, of course, 
when it is pointed out that Freeman is 
offering a neat price, from $1,500 to 
$15,000 over the $3,000 the ticket holder 
already has won. Moreover, he will get 
it immediately with no strings attached. 
He is then asked if he would bet that 
kind of money on a horse race. If his 
answer is “Yes,” they tell him about the 
Grand National Steeplechase. It is the 
craziest race on earth. 

Fifty-seven horses started in last year’s 
Grand National Steeplechase, which was 
won by J. J. McDowell's Caughoo, a 
100-to-1_ shot. Despite the seemingly 
large field, that might seem like a lot of 
money for the winner to pay. Actually, 
neither the size of the winner's pay-off 
nor the starting field was unusual. In the 
last quarter century, the smallest field 
ever to start was twenty-seven horses in 
1935, when Major Noel Furlong’s Reyn- 
oldstown was the winner at 22-to-l. 
Moreover, no winner in the last quarter 
century has paid odds of less than 8-to-1. 

Actually, 8-to-l is usually the price 
quoted against a red-hot favorite. If the 
best horse in the field has only one chance 
in eight of winning (and I assure you 
English bookmakers do not make their 
odds with an eye toward philanthropy), 
you can well imagine why the English 
say, “See the National by all means. See 
it, like Naples, and die. But don’t bet a 
jolly bean!” 

Like all lovers of racing, of course, they 
do bet on the thing. But the average bet 
in England is two bob. That adds up to 
about 40 cents. In the Royal Paddock, 
bejeweled and befurred ladies may be 
seen calmly placing their 40-cent bets on 
each race. You may be sure that if any of 
these smart characters had a sweeps ticket 
for which some one was willing to pay 
$15,000, they would sell it without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 


The Grand National is a spectacle 
that attracts between 300,000 and 500,000) 
persons. It has been called “England's an- 
nual spring festival.” Business comes to a 
standstill throughout the British Isles on 
the afternoon the race is run. The race 
course is located at Aintree, a suburb of 
Liverpool, and is reached by race trains. 

The race course is a tremendous thing, 


two and a quarter miles in circumference. 
The distance of the race is just short of 
four and a half miles, or twice around 
the oval track. This course is dotted with 
fifteen decidedly tricky fences, each of 
which must be taken twice in the race. 
Because of the distance, the tremendous 
fields and those fences, it is seldom that 
more than a dozen horses finish. 

Every step of this horse race is packed 
with excitement. The start is like nothing 
ever seen in this country. The race is 
started at a point about a quarter of a 
mile from the first fence. When the 
starter turns the field of forty or fifty 
horses loose, the race to that first fence 
resembles a cavalry charge. Many a pro- 
spective champion has met his Waterloo 
at that first fence, not because he wasn’t 
fit and ready for the race of his life, but 


because he was knocked flat when ten or, 


fifteen other horses tried to clear that 
same fence at the same time. 

I saw Don Bradman, (named after the 
Australian cricket star), one of the finest 
chasers ever to come out of Ireland, 
knocked flat at the first fence. He got up 
again, was remounted and finished sixth. 
Without that tumble, he surely would 
have won. 

Three quarters of the field usually is 


climinated on the first round of the great 


course. Horses tumble at Becher’s Brook, 
a high hedge with a small brook on the 
landing side, so named because a Cap- 
tain Becher nearly drowned in it when 
this race was first run over a century ago. 


They go down at Valentine’s Brook, 
a similar fence with a continuation of the 
same small stream on its landing side. 
They fall at the open ditches, the water 
and the Canal Turn. 

So, on the second time around,- when 
a man’s horse begins to feel the strain of 
this tremendous endurance test, the 
course is practically covered with loose 
horses, playfully zigzagging around, 
jumping fences on a slant, engaging in 
tag with the mounted racers and other- 
wise turning the affair into a mad rodeo. 

I saw H. Lloyd Thomas's Royal Mail 
win the Grand National in 1937, al- 
though there were two mares behind him 
who might easily have outdistanced the 
winner had it not been for a loose horse 
named Drim. 

Drim lost his rider the first time around 
the course and then took a liking to the 
mares. He played tag for the rest of the 
race, while Royal Mail, just a few lengths 
in front, cantered to an easy victory. 


The mare which finished second was 
Cooleen, owned by James V. Rank, 
brother of the motion-picture producer. 
Here is what Jockey Fawcus, rider of 
Cooleen, had to say after the race: “I was 
in the middle of the pack for the first 
circuit and nothing happened until one 
loose horse stuck on top of the first open 
ditch. My mare jumped the fence and 
missed him. As we approached the last 
fence, Drim came at Cooleen with his 
mouth open and tried to savage her. We 
were only two lengths behind Royal 
Mail, but that distracted the mare’s atten- 
tion and she tried to look at the loose 
horse and the fence at the same time. 
She hit the fence pretty low down and 


that took almost all she had out of her. 
Somehow she managed to keep on her 
legs. I think I would have beaten Royal 
Mail for speed in the run in. He was 
pretty well spent, and I felt I was on the 
fresher horse.” 

Pucka Belle, the third horse in the 
race, had E. W. W. Bailey, her owner, 
in the saddle. He said: “When Drim 
came for my mare, I tried to shake him 
off. Yet for something like two miles 
Drim and several other loose horses 
bothered her. I had to go way out in 
front, where I didn’t want to be, to avoid 
them. Eventually she settled: down, but 
her early exertions took too much out 
of her. Had I been able to escape inter- 
ference and ride the race I wanted, we 
would have given the winner a busy 
time.” 

In 1928, out of a field of forty-two 
starters, only two horses finished. The 
winner was H. S. Kenyon’s Tipperary 
Tim, who paid 100-to-1. The second 
horse was Billy Barton, the greatest 
steeplechaser ever bred in the state of 
Maryland. Billy Barton was leading Tip- 
perary Tim by a quarter of a mile, 
coming into the last fence. He fell over 
the fence. Immediately he rose, however, 
and stood waiting for his jockey to re- 
mount. He had once fallen in America’s 
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great timber race, the Maryland Cup, 
been remounted and set a record. At 
Aintree, however, his jockey was knocked 
cold. He never got up until Tipperary 
Tim had passed them. 

Books have been filled with similar 
heartbreaking incidents in this race. In 
1936, a horse named Davey Jones had a 
comfortable lead. His owner, an ama- 
teur, was riding. Because the owner was 
a toff, his handlers put a fancy park 
bridle on the horse. Nobody expected 
Davey Jones to get much farther than 
the first fence. Coming into the last 
barrier, with the greatest steeplechase on 
earth in his pocket, that fancy bridle, 
built for the post parade, came apart. 
As it did, the horse swerved and ran out- 
side the jump into oblivion. 


And that is the race on which you 
hope to win $150,000 less taxes, or $26,- 
659, provided the man from whom you 
purchased your ticket is honest, pro- 
vided that the tickets given him were 
not counterfeit, provided your number 
is one of 1,000 in 10,000,000 and pro- 
vided your horse is blessed with luck no 
steed should expect. Why not take a 
whack at an eight-horse parley, some 
afternoon? The odds are about the same. 

—Tom O'Reilly 
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100 seeds. These went into “increase” 
plots year after year, until McFadden 
had ample working stock. Then things 
began to go wrong. So far as rust was 
concerned, the new wheat was beautiful 
to behold. In bad rust years when other 
fields sickened and died, it stood proud, 
erect. Still, it was susceptible to another 
serious wheat disease: root rot. Further- 
more, the wheat kernels made dark flour, 
and millers don’t like that. 

More years were spent breeding in 
root resistance. Finally, McFadden’s fin- 
ished product evolved. He gave it an 
appropriate name: Hope. He sent pack- 
ets of his seeds to plant breeders every- 
where, to serve as breeding stock for 
superior rust-resistant wheats. It had 
forty-two chromosomes and could be 
readily crossed with good bread wheats, 
by millers’ standards. The dozens of 
superior wheats that emerged just as 
World War II broke—such as Rival, 
Mida, Cadet, Austin—all trace ancestry 
back to the single seed that sprouted 
from McFadden’s original cross. During 
the war years alone, American farmers 
profited an estimated $400,000,000 from 
McFadden’s work, in wheat that would 
otherwise have been destroyed by rust. 

McFadden found the rust-resistance 
factor he was looking for right in his own 
backyard. At other times, plant breeders 
aren’t so fortunate. They have to turn 
explorer and_ search the earth for the 
desirable plant characteristics. Thus, the 
Department of Agriculture men who 
search Iran for grasses, Malaya for sugar 
cane, India for melons, are looking for 
genes—inheritance factors in plant chro- 
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mosomes. One gene will carry disease 
resistance (just as a gene in a woman’s 
germ plasm will carry a family tendency 
to blue eyes). Another will carry cold 
resistance, a third same other desirable 
characteristic. 

The plant explorers are unlike any 
other explorers. They are looking for 
things which they can never see, for genes 
are so tiny they are beyond the visual 
powers of the best microscopes. But a 
plant that contains a desirable gene can 
be crossed with others, handing its valu- 
able inheritance along to produce su- 
perior new crops. 

Almost always, it is necessary for plant 
explorers to travel to the remote regions 
of the earth, the reason being that, food- 
wise, North America is one of the most 
sterile areas on the globe, Its sorry con- 
tribution to world eating: the pumpkin, 
a few squashes and a few beans. The corn, 
tomatoes and tobacco early explorers 
found here were brought by migrating 
Indians from south of the border. The 
potato, native to the Andean region, 
reached North America by a roundabout 
route. Early Spanish explorers took it 
to Europe, where it was cultivated for a 
century before being brought to this 
country. 

The crops we grow are susceptible to 
an enormous range of diseases, having 
far more sicknesses than men. And there 
is no penicillin for their veins, sulfa for 
their mouths or surgery for sickly 
organs. They have natural resistance or 
they die. When costly plagues threaten 
crops, plant explorers head for areas 
where the crop originated—on the theory 
that primitive plants must have resist- 
ance. Otherwise they would have per- 
ished centuries ago. 

Such a case arose several years ago 
when [usarium wilt devastated the com- 


“.,. under ‘Ability to Apply Himself’—now, Caswell, I personally 
consider you excellent in this respect, but if we put ‘Excellent’ that 
means it will leave no room for improvement. So we'll put ‘Fair’.” 


mercial tomato crop (currently one of 
800,000 acres, worth $200,000,000). In 
Peru, Department of Agriculture ex- 
plorers found a hard, green, marble- 
sized tomato. It had no eye appeal and 
less than no taste appeal, being sour, 
bitter and mouth-puckering. Yet it had 
one great point in its favor—wilt didn’t 
touch it. Crossed with commercial to- 
matoes, it passed its gene of wilt resist- 
ance along, and a fruit resulted which 
would withstand the severest epidemics 
of the disease. 

Much the same situation arose in the 
commercial cantaloupe fields in the 
Southwest. Powdery mildew _ struck, 
threatening to eradicate the crop. In 
India, a plant explorer found a small, 
tasteless, gourdlike melon containing a 
gene worth millions—the gene of re- 
sistance to powdery mildew. 

One of the most dramatic stories yet 
produced by the plant explorers came 
along when mosaic disease struck the 
Louisiana sugar-cane crop. This virus 
disease is spread by insects, just as the 
mosquito spreads yellow fever among 
men. It dealt a mighty blow to the Loui- 
siana crop in the early ’20s. Thousands of 
acres of crop were abandoned, and pro- 
duction dropped 80 per cent. 

Dr. Elmer W. Brandes, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, took over the case. 
Brandes, 57, is a big, friendly man; one 
of the top plant pathologists of the world. 
During the war, he drew the mammoth 
task of getting plantation culture of 
rubber started in a dozen Central and 
South American countries. 


Ih fighting sugar-cane mosaic, 
Brandes knew exactly where to go for the 
breeding stock he would need to produce 
a resistant variety: the head-hunting 
country of New Guinea. There was only 
one way to penetrate this wilderness—by 
amphibious plane. 

Brandes and his three helpers spent 
months making hazardous landings on 
jungle rivers, ponds and lakes. They 
hacked their way through rank growths 
to get to promising wild canes. Once 
they had these canes, the biggest prob- 
lem of all arose. They had to get their 
quarry back alive. In all, the Brandes 
party succeeded in collecting 130 primi- 
tive canes and getting them back to the 
United States. Among them were ones 
resistant to mosaic disease. These were 
crossed with high-yield American varie- 
ties to produce the superior new plants 
now growing throughout the American 
sugar-cane belt. 

Plant breeders are now at work on 
another sugar project. Cane will grow in 
a relatively small area along the Gulf 
Coast. But another sugar plant—sorgo, 
producer of sorghum—will grow in doz- 
ens of states. This plant is a good 
producer of sirup, but it is almost im- 
possible to make sugar from it because 
excessive amounts of starch prevent crys- 
talization. Breeders are making promis- 
ing strides toward a new plant with low 
starch content. If they succeed, a. vast 
new acreage will be opened to sugar pro- 
duction—and the country may never 
again have to face a shortage. 

By now almost everyone is familiar 
with the soybean story: how this crop— 
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the meat, milk and eggs of the Orient— 
is being used here to make margarine, 
salad oil, shortening, plastics, cattle feed, 
a host of other things. But not too many 


people are familiar with the beginnings - 


of the story. 

Up to 1929, soybeans were grown 
chiefly in the eastern United States for 
forage. The crop was restricted to this 
area because the varieties then available 
weren’t adapted to other climates. By 
present standards, the value of the crop 
was picayune: Fourteen million dollars a 
year. That year the Department of Agri- 
culture sent two ace explorers, W. J. 
Morse and P. H. Dorset, on a tour of the 
Orient. Their task: to find soybeans 
which would grow in all parts of the 
country. 

For two years this team toured China 
and Japan. They dodged bandits in Man- 
churia, slept in farmers’ huts in back- 
woods Korea. In all, they collected 5,000 
samples of soybeans. Ninety per cent of 
the present crop traces ancestry back to 
those samples. 

With this giant collection on hand, 
breeders got busy improving interesting- 
looking varieties. They wanted greater 
yields, better oil production. And got 
both. They designed tailor-made plants 
which doubled yields-.per acre, and 
hoisted oil production 22 per cent. As a 
result of this work, we have a new crop 
for 15,000,000 acres, worth $750,000,000 
a year. 

With all their tremendous accomplish- 
ments, the plant breeders haven't had an 
unbroken record of success. They haven't, 
for example, whipped potato blight—a 
disease with a lurid history. It was this 
disease that provided personnel for 
many U. S. police forces. It struck at the 
Irish crop in the 1840s, producing the 
potato famine which killed an estimated 
million people. This event set in motion 
the wave of emigration which made St. 
Patrick’s Day an international holiday. 

Agriculturists learned how to control 
this fungus disease by spraying the potato 
crop as many as a dozen times a year 
with Bordeaux mixture. But this remains 
a costly answer to a potentially devastat- 
ing problem. A blight-resistant potato 
would be a better answer. 

Cornell University researchers think 
they may have such a potato, derived 
from crosses with a wild plant from Mex- 
ico. Department of Agriculture re- 


searchers are pinning hopes on another 
potato, one which has a curious story 
behind it. If a scientist in one country 
has a promising plant, he sends it out 
for trials elsewhere. Thus, in a routine 
exchange in 1910, the Department of 
Agriculture sent a number of potatoes to 
Germany. In 1932 the Germans sent one 
of these same potatoes back here. Up to 
this point, no one suspected it of holding 
blight resistance. But routine tests in 
artificially contaminated fields showed 
that the potato held this magic gene. 
Plant breeders flew to the job of produc- 
ing a better potato from its stock. Where 
the job stands now was demonstrated by 
a test in Ohio last year. In a highly con- 
taminated field, unsprayed potatoes pro- 
duced a crop of 74 bushels to the acre. 
Blight-resistant potatoes in the same field 
produced 320 bushels per acre! 

Plant scientists have an enormous 
range of jobs ahead of them. They would 
like cold-resistant peach trees which 
could stand severe northern winters; and 
a peanut that would thrive on Florida’s 
sandy soil. They think they are on the 
track of both. 

They also want perennial wheat, which 
will come up each year like forage grass. 
In the South, animals could winter-graze 
such wheat, and in summer a grain crop 
could be harvested. The Russians claim 
to have made strides on this, but U. S. 
scientists will remain dubious until they 
see the wheats. 

A better-keeping strawberry is on the 
agenda, and so are larger blueberries. 
Work is progressing on a sweet corn 
which will be resistant to the corn ear- 
worms that plague southern gardeners. 

Success in any of these projects will 
mean more food for a hungry world, 
more money in the national purse. No 
form of human activity can give such a 
vast return on so small an investment. 
The total research bill for hybrid corn 
was $10,000,000, and the present return 
is in excess of a billion dollars a year. 
A discovery which would hoist wheat 
yield as little as 10 per cent would put a 
quarter of a billion a year in farmers’ 
pockets; and a 10-per-cent better cotton 
would give the South $150,000,000 addi- 
tional spending money each year. One 
government research man adds it up 
neatly: “We don’t,” he says, “have to be 
ashamed to take our pay checks.” 

—J. D. Ratcliff 
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market. The “Tangier quotation” sets 
the rate for manipulated currency. Its 
daily financial clearances rival New York 
and London. There are fifty banks and a 
stock exchange in Tangier, and more 
abuilding. Tangier is a haven for the 
people who can never live again in their 
native lands—fascists, back-slid Commu- 
nists, Vichy French, Spanish Royalists, 
Mussolini-epoch Italians—and decadent 
counts, hopheads, gunrunners, American 
society lights and Britishers of Poona, ’02, 


vintage. You can buy anything in the 
world in Tangier. You can buy a new 
Cadillac, cut-rate currency, gold bullion, 
hot treasure, guns, narcotics, women. 
boys, little girls, cheap cigarets, fine 
clothes, or a cheap murder. Everything is 
cheap in Tangier, including other peo- 
ple’s lives. 

People of cosmic stripe come to Tan- 
gier. It is the world’s final stronghold of 
freebooting, and hence attracts the buc- 
caneers and outcasts as a carcass draws 
blowflies. Tangier is a tiny, painless 
pustule of the world’s infection. It is 
an international city. You don’t need 
a passport to get in or to stay. The 
customs, off which the city lives, are in 
reality a joke. You can smuggle anything 


in, and anything out, if you know a 
couple of people well. And there are 
no income taxes. 

Tangier earns its wicked reputation 
for one reason: in Tangier, people follow 
their basic inclinations and are almost 
free of interference by law, government 
or society. 

If a man wants to drink himself to 
death in Tangier, well, you can buy a 
good bottle of Scotch for a couple of 
bucks, and excellent Spanish brandy 
costs practically nothing. If a man likes 
sm occasional skinful of hop, narcotics 
are cheap and easily obtainable. You can 
buy anything from cocaine to keel, the 
cheap native reefer, from a dozen sales- 
men in the Arab quarter. If you are 
equipped with interesting ideas about 
sex, nobody in ‘Tangier gives a damn. 

Tangier probably has more residents 
with nonclassifiable sexual tendencies 
than Greenwich Village and Paris com- 
bined. Some of the ladies wear monocles, 
affect boyish haircuts and walk stoutly in 
well-cut pants. I know one big fat gal 
who gets herself up in a sailor suit, com- 
plete with peajacket and pants which 
button across the front. She has nothing 
but money and a tireless thirst. She is 
sometimes accompanied by a doll-like 
creature of indeterminate sex who ap- 
pears to have been life-size once but was 
recently melted down. This lady likes to 
spend all the night in the teeming native 
quarter, drinking in little Spanish wine 
shops. When I left, they were betting 
even money she’d have her throat cut in 
three weeks. 


As a haven for homosexuals, Tangier 
has been high vogue for untold years. 
They like the place because no fuss is 
made over the fact that a man prefers to 
wear his hair long and his wrist limp. 
Homosexuality has been an Arab institu- 
tion for several thousand years. In mod- 
ern Tangier, every day is Christmas for 
the inverts, perverts and, as somebody 
once said, the just plain verts. 

Smuggling is an honorable profession 
in Tangier and is practiced by a variety 
‘of nice and nasty people. It is patheti- 
cally easy, since the city’s international 
status knocks prohibitive import-tax 
markups off desirable commodities. Auto- 
mobiles are bought in Tangier, fresh 
from the States, and sell for triple their 
list price, plus shipping charge, on the 
black markets of southern Europe. Ciga- 
rets—American cigarets—are cheaper in 
Tangier than in New York. As cargo for 
the smuggling yachts, they are ideal. 
Millions of them go out at night, in small 
cralt, to Spain, to the Balearics, to Algiers 
and Marseille. Guns pass through Tan- 
gier, guns for Jews, guns for Arabs, guns 
for Greeks. Who gets shot with them is 
a matter of the buyer’s personal inclina- 
tion. The seller doesn’t care, so long as 
he gets his dough. 

Tangier customs are easily fixed, and 
even if unfixed, the tariff is low and the 
inspection careless. But there is a much 
simpler way, which is to avoid them en- 
tirely. 

The coastline is loosely patrolled, and 
a small boat, rendezvousing in a cove 
on a dark night, is nearly impossible to 
seize. You can smuggle anything from a 
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carload of typewriters to a shipload of 
men out of Tangier. 

Recently, I was a spectator on a deal 
in which a fleeing political fugitive—a 
Norwegian diplomat—was spirited away. 
One day he was in jail. The next he was 
transferred by some hocus-pocus to a 
private hospital, to await a hearing. A 
few days passed, and suddenly, quietly, 
he wasn’t there anymore. I will always 
remember that old man. He was sick and 
puzzled—a once-handsome old man with 
slightly bulging blue eyes and white hair. 
He was running away from death or at 
least life imprisonment in Norway, for 
he had been one of Quisling’s top foreign 
ministers—had, he said, arranged the 
Nazi capitulation in Norway, after Hit- 
ler’s death. 

When the old man was snatched off 
his yacht—he was bound for South Amer- 
ica—some of his fellow escapees dragged 
her anchor and steamed away to a Span- 
ish Moroccan port. When the time was 
set, the old boy just disappeared in the 
dark of the moon. A small boat picked 
him up and pounded its way along the 
coast to the yacht. He clambered aboard, 
they heaved the hook, and pointed her 
nose for South America. Simple. Easy as 
pie. 

Smugeling is so easy in Tangier that 
two old ladies, aided by a couple of scared 
associates, smuggled thousands of Free 
French and interned aviators out of 
“neutral” Tangier when it was under the 
hard hand of the Spanish during the late 
war. They were in constant danger of 


death or imprisonment, but they oper- 
ated unscathed. The city at the time was 
infested with Germans and Japs. 
Smuggling, though easy. is dangerous 
unless the contract is fulfilled. On an oc- 
casional doubie cross. the swift dealer 
“disappears away,” as Tangerine slang 
has it. To disappear away is to pass per- 
manently from the ken of man. I once 
knew an American youngster named 
Sam. Sam had come to Tangier via service 
in foreign forces, winding up footloose 
after the war. Sam collected some money 
to start a small smuggling deal, then 
changed his mind. He neglected to re- 
turn the money to the investors. Sam dis- 
appeared away. The same fate, more or 
less. happened to a French “countess” of 
uneasy antecedent just a few months ago. 
The countess sleeps now with the fish. 


But the big business in Tangier isn’t 
smuggling, although one friend of mine 
has made almost enough dishonest money 
in a couple of years to start his own, 
rigidly honest coastwise shipping com- 
pany. Legal traffic in money is the big 
wheel in Tangier. 

The city lives off its exchange. They 
swap money back and forth like eggs or 
chickens. A point or so in exchange is 
considered fine profit. Money, in 'Tan- 
gier, has been reduced to its actual worth 
—not what people say it’s worth, but what 
it is worth in demand based on a banker's 
or a merchant’s need for dollars, escudos, 
Swiss francs, French francs, pounds ster- 
ling or piastres, A man who wants a ship- 
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load of sugar which must be bought in 
dollars needs dollars that day. His de- 
mand for dollars affects the Tangier 
quotation on dollars as opposed to other 
currency. It is naked commerce, no holds 
barred, with dog dining on dog. Fortunes 
have been founded from a standing start 
of a few hundred pesetas, as the manip- 
ulators piled tiny profit on tiny profit in 
a never-ending usage of money. 

The state of nations—the return of a 
prince, the dipping prestige of a political 
regime, a prime minister’s statement, a 
king’s suggestion, a United Press bulletin 
from Washington, a movement in the 
stock exchange of New York or London, 
a dictator’s new policy or the discontent 
of a banker’s mistress—these things are 
translated into money maneuvers in 
Tangier. International politics isreduced 
to street-corner gossip. 

The real business of Tangier is not 
transacted in offices. It is done at cafe 
tables, in bars, every place that forbids 
the possibility of too easy eavesdropping. 
There is a furtive glitter in the veiled eyes 
of the men as they talk. They scar the 
tablecloths with crosshatched figures. 
They smile, they nod, they agree—and 
then they rush off to a mysterious ap- 
pointment. A Tangier appointment, by 
definition, is a date arranged by two par- 
ties who have no intention of keeping it. 

Tangier has nearly trebled its popula- 
tion in the last couple of years. Free- 
wheeling capital has fled there, circum- 
venting import-export restrictions and 
international currency controls. Great 
apartment buildings are rearing. New 
hotels are in process of construction. On 
every corner is a new bar. Near every bar 
is anew bank. The number of banks have 
doubled in two years as the international 
money-changers flock to a honey-hole 
which laughs at Bretton Woods, which 
bars no currency, which sneers at Ameri- 
ca’s verboten on gold. You can buy gold 
eagles, gold louis d’or, gold sovereigns in 
Tangier as easily as a pack of cigarets. 
You can buy gold dust, gold bullion, and 
you can buy it legally. In keeping with 
the spirit of the city, the local bourse is 
operated in the mornings at the Cinema 
de Paris. In the evenings, the Cinema 
knocks off finance and displays Miss Betty 
Grable or Senor Beeng Crowsbee. 


Tangier’s women dress in the confec- 
tions of Molyneux and Christian Dior, 
but often there is no water for them to 
wash in. Tangier’s men drive Buick con- 
vertibles—1949 model—but often there is 
no electricity. During droughty times, the 
Hotel El Minzah is an oasis for every- 
body, because the Minzah maintains its 
own water and power supply. It also 
maintains a system of archaic bookkeep- 
ing which drives its lengthy bills to astro- 
nomical proportion, with “servicio” 
leading the list. It is my theory that the 
accountants at the Minzah practice pen- 
manship on the weekly rendition, and a 
drunken blind man totes up the tab on a 
crazy comptometer. 

But nobody cares in Tangier. Money 
is cheap in Tangier. The Spanish peseta, 
twelve or thirteen to the dollar in Ma- 
drid, runs thirty-five to the dollar in 
Tangier. The franc hovers giddily 
around 565, and a British pound sterling 


is worth just a little better than two 
bucks. 

I never will quite forget a little scene 
with some Arab street urchins I had been 
subsidizing for a couple of weeks. They 
approached the visiting Americano with 
the usual prop cries ol: “Deme peseta! 
Déme peseta! No tengo padre, no tengo 
madre, y mi hermana esta enferma. ...” 

This is roughly translatable as “You 
should gimme a nickel on accounta I’m 
a orphan and my sister is sick, too.” 

I got tired of the unchanging plaint 
and beat the boys to the draw. I whined 
the same routine in Spanish, adding for 
good measure that I had cold in the 
head and ulcers in the estomago. The 
kids all perked up, and dug down into 
their ragged, baggy pants. They pulled a 
tarpaulin muster on the scene and pro- 
duced twenty-five pesetas, which, they in- 
formed me, I should spend in good 
health. Money, big or little, is only money 
in Tangier. 

The little city on the hill—there’s 
maybe 150,000 to 200,000 people wrig- 
gling around in it today—is a place of 
capUvating contrast. The pre-Christian 
era intermingles easily with the hectic 
present. The Arab peasants, wearing 
straw hats like Mexicans, drive their tiny, 
shambling burros into the Socco Grande 
—the Big. “Market—as they did 4,000 years 
ago, ducking Kaisers, Frazers, Lincolns 
and Jeeps, to sell the same eggs and 
fruits and meats and vegetables and 
flowers. They wear the same clothes, 
speak the same language. 

Threading in and out the throng are 
the Spanish and Jewish natives. Mingling 
with them are the English retired gentry 
who've settled there, and, of course, the 
transients, semitransients and accidental 
residents. There are curly-bearded Jews 
from Bucharest, blond Russians, thin 
Frenchmen, fat Germans, businessmen 
of all nations, ex-Gls, visiting tourists— 
and they all mix pretty well. The city’s 
persistent internationalism is the answer. 

Since control by the Spaniards, who 
‘muscled in at the start of the war, was 
abolished, Tangier has been jointly ad- 
ministered by the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Holland, Portu- 
gal and Belgium. Italy and Russia have 
a legal right to push a finger in the 
Tangier pie. Italy, as a defeated Axis 
partner, has sung small, and Russia has 
not chosen to raise its voice in Tangier 
administration. 

The current administration began, in 
part, at the Algeciras conference of 1906, 
at which time the signatories decided to 
run the city. Britain, France and Spain 
steered the territory with a free hand 
until the United States walked in actively 
in 1945. Since Tangier is surrounded by 
Spanish Morocco and crouches at the tip 
of Spain, the Spanish exert the greatest 
cultural influence, and it is no close secret 
that Senor Franco would like Tangier for 
his very own. 

Tangier’s government is a scrambled 
thing, with so many cooks hovering 
‘round the soup kettle. The Sultan of 
Morocco makes himself felt through the 
presence of his emissary, the Mindoub. 
The garlicky breath of Spain is focused 
steadily on the city. The French largely 
run the customs. Last time I looked, a 


Belgian was skippering the police force, 
which is composed of local Spanish, Jew- 
ish and Arab troopers. The Arab moun- 
tain police patrol the countryside. The 
mixed tribunal handles some interna- 
tional cases. Others are turned over to 
their national representatives. Some- 
thing called the Committee of Control 
annually elects an administrator. Last 
one I saw was Dutch. The administrator 
is in effect the mayor of Tangier, with 
his elbow constantly joggled by all the 
powers and the Sultan of Morocco. It’s 
a real confused town, much as a dog with 
a dozen masters is contused. 

This confusion is of the best modern 
make, since Tangier actually is a work- 
ing experiment in world government. 
This is the United Nations (jg) with the 
principals co-operating when they have 
to and scheming and sniping for private 
interest the remainder of the time. Amer- 
ica rides high because she is rich, and 
Spain is important because she is closest, 
and they still fear the French, and they 
still respect the British, and so on. The 
professional nationals clique cosily 
among themselves, get to know them- 
selves very well and their opposite num- 
bers very slightly. Much of the basic, 
lusty life of the town escapes them, since 
they do their drinking in each other's 
apartments or in various restricted clubs. 

They do not know, or largely choose 
to ignore, the nefarious goings-on, and 
a man must become an appalling bum 
or flagrant crook before his legation gives 
him the heaveroo. Laissez faire is prac- 
ticed widely in Tangier. If you feel 
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man’s hand in your pocket, you don’t 
hit him unless he has a knife in the other 
hand. 

Although Tangier is not on the general 
tourist beat, it is by no means isolated 
from the world. RCA and Mackay main- 
tain huge radio-transmission stations 
there. Our American state department 
is in process of building a superstation 
which will throw pro-/ American propa- 
ganda right down the Russian gullet. 
One Tangier cynic remarked, when he 
heard the Americans were shooting a few 
odd millions on the new station, “Now 
that they’ve got a corner on the diffusion 
of culture, it would certainly be nice if 
they took over the lights and water, too. 
Americans are so efficient with plumbing 
and all that.” 

Life in Tangier cuts itself into many 
facets, according to choice. Living is easy, 
food is good, and the hours flexible. The 
morning’s work knocks off at 11:30 and 
lunch doesn’t start until 2. That leaves 
two and a half hours to stoke an ap- 
petite at one of the innumerable bars. 
Lunch is over at 4, after half a dozen 
courses, and one sleeps until 6. Work 
may be committed again from 6 to 8, if 
the spirit is willing, but 8 to 10 is cock- 
tail time. Dinner lasts until midnight, 
and after midnight the fun starts. 

Fun may be anything from a visit to 
the night clubs which employ reasonable 
Spanish and French girls as hostesses or 
a tour of the cheap bars in the Medinah, 
where the easy girls and easy boys cluster. 
Fun can be a party on the beaches or a 
late session in a cafe called Parade, which 
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Wins Writing Success 

Lead Crippled 

With Arthritis 
“When | became almost crip- 
led with arthritis, N.1.A. train- 
ng proved its value. | began 
acting as local correspondent for 
two papers. Then, | started a 
publication of my own. ‘The 
Beekeeper’ became a reality and 
a success. Were J physically 
able, 1 would craw! to the top 
of the house and shout the 
merits of N.I.A. training.”’— 
Elmer Carroll, Route 3, Box 
540, Lansing, Mich. 


WHY CANT 
YOU WRITE? 


It?s much simpler than you think! 


S® many people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply can’t get started. They 
suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 
Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on business, homemak- 
ing, hobbies, travel, local, club and church 
activities, sports, social matters, gardening, 
etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient classics. 
The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” goes 
through the course of practical criticism—a training 
that turns out more successful authors than any 
other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by editors. Above all, you can see constant 
progress week by week as your faults are corrected 
and your writing ability grows. 
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is run by two Americans, Jay Hazelwood 
and Bill Chase. The Parade is a very flex- 
ible place, too, and attracts most of the 
late-minded visiting firemen. Fun can be 
an invitation to a magnificent villa on the 
Old Mountain or the New Mountain or 
in the Marchand, at the top of the town, 
or in one of the tiny, exotic villas in the 
old walled city, around the Place de 
Casbah. Fun can be anything in Tangier 
that is fattening, foolish or fantastic. It 
can even comprise an evening with a 
hasheesh pipe, a free-for-all, a visit to the 
bordels which provide anything the cus- 
tomer orders, a spirited jitterbug to a 
fairly: decent band, an impromptu fla- 
menco dance by the visiting football team 
from Seville, a concert of weirdly squeak- 
ing Arab music or a session with a snake 
charmer or a blind Arab storyteller. It 
could comprise a cup of semisolid coffee 
in the Little Market. Or you might even 
go to bed before 5. 

The climate is semitropic without 
enervation. There are unbelievably lovely 
homes studded into the cliffs. I have vis- 
ited several. One was owned by a British 
civil servant, retired. His umbrella stands 
were elephants’ feet, and defunct ani- 
mals, trophies of the chase, obtruded 
from the walls. High tea and tweeds were 
omnipresent, together with rose gardens. 
This old gentleman made his Christmas 
reservation in Marrakech a year in ad- 
vance. He deals firmly with inferiors— 
i.e., non-British. Once, during the war, 
when the Spanish were snooping around 
various Allied nationals, they came up 
the hill to shake down his estate. The 
old gentleman was firm. 

“Take your bloody hands off my 
bloody trees,” he said, “or I'll bloody 
well get my bloody gun.” 

The Spanish went away, to molest him 
no more. “Bloody insolence,” the old boy 
muttered, stalking back into the manor 
house. : 

There’s a new villa, completed by now, 
which belongs to the Countess Phyllis. 
Phyllis is an American, married to a 
Belgian. She talks like Tallulah Bank- 
head. They have built a place the size 
of Grand Central because Phyllis needs 
a lot of room to move around in. Phyllis 
loves animals. 

At last count, Phyllis had forty-two 
Chihuahua dogs, about twenty-four 
horses, an undetermined number of 
cats, and assorted cockatoos, parrots and 
macaws. Most of the dogs, some of the 
cats, and all of the birds live in Phyllis’ 
bedroom. I inspected the livestock, one 
night, and retired, shaken. I can person- 
ally guarantee that any burglar who vio- 
lates the countess’ boudoir will take the 
pledge, throw away his tools, and join 
the Salvation Army. Until you have 
heard two-score Chihuahuas baying for 
your blood, with the outcry complicated 
by squalls, mewings and avian squawks, 
you have heard no noise. Phyllis loves 
Tangier. The climate is so good for the 
animals. 

There is the palace owned by my Arab 
friends, the Clan Menebhi, Abderahman, 
Djaffa, and Mokhtar, a vast enclosure 
overlooking the sea, with slaves squat- 
ting and nodding at the door. ..ina 
modern city, Tangier, 1949. The late 
Sidi Menebhi was knighted by Queen 


Victoria. In one of the receiving rooms 
are affectionately signed portraits of the 
present King and Queen of England, of 
Princess Mary, of the old King George V, 
of Lord Lonsdale. 

Or there is the magnificent estate on 
the very top of the Old Mountain which 
is owned by Madame Bonnet, a very great 
lady, and where also lives Madame Ruth 
Maxwell, the former wife of the long- 
time American emissary, Maxwell Blake. 
Or there is the tiny jewel of a house in 
the midst of the Arab quarter which Bar- 
bara Hutton bought for her very, own- 
est own. ... 

The transients to Tangier ebb and 
flow. A visiting baronet from England, 
an American playwright, a new baroness 
with pink hair, a new minister, a new 
banker, a society gal out for kicks. But 
the unofficial Tangier leadership is com- 
pressed into a relatively few people. 

One of them is George. He is George 
Greaves, an Australian who left Sydney 
nearly thirty years ago and has neglected 
to go home since. George is a correspond- 
ent for British newspapers. He wears a 
pork-pie hat, gray flannels, a woolly 
Harris-tweed coat and a perpetual air 
of agitation. George is the curator of 
Tangerine intelligence. He is persona 
grata with nearly everybody—the Arabs, 
the intelligentsia, his own foreign sery- 
ice, the colonists, the visiting dignitaries, 
the newest countesses, the retired civil 
servants, the Mindoub, the Khalifa, the 
bankers—everybody. 

George is a connoisseur of what goes 
on, whether it be the latest murder, wife- 
beating, or change-of-mistress-in-mid- 
stream. George knows. He is the inveter- 
ate getter-together, the catalytic agent of 
Tangier. If you want to know what's 
what, George is the boy to see. You can 
see him at Dean’s bar at 12 noon and 
8:30 p.m. 

George will be talking to Sam Levy, 
who is an Egyptian. Sam deals in money, 
and in export, and in import. Sam is a 
little, Jean, quiet man with a wicked 
sense of humor, and he is one of the kind- 
est people alive. He is also a fabulous 
cook and frequently rents a restaurant to 
play chef for his friends. Sam drinks a 
slow vermouth and has a heavy hand 
with garlic. 

If you are out late, you wind up at 
Freddy's Embassy. Freddy is a very hand- 
some man. He runs an all-night cabaret. 
He checks every bill, himself, and his 
whisky assays about $15 to the bottle. 
His hostesses are fresh and pretty and 
his floor show has plenty of heel-clicking 
in it. Freddy says he runs the best place 
for bad people in the world. 

Freddy got into the night-club business 
by way of the Foreign Legion. Some 
youthful indiscretions in his native 
Vienna forced him to go away a trifle 
suddenly and the Legion was the sound- 
est port in a storm, since it does not yield 
up its members to extradition. Freddy 
finally wearied of sand and sun and Sidi- 
Bel-Abbés, and turned up in Tangier. 
He was of considerable value during the 
war, since he listened well, and the Ger- 
mans forgot, momentarily, that the only 
people who hate Germans worse than 
Frenchmen are Austrians. Freddy has not 
grown poor in Tangier, although he still 
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feels kindly toward a pretty face, and 
that can be expensive in Tangier. As else- 
where. 

There is, of course, Dean, the barman, 
the quiet appraiser of the seething life 
around him. Dean listened well, during 
the war, too, because warriors so seldom 
pay attention to barmen when they are 
in wine. 

And there is Madame Maxwell, who 
decided, after a divorce from our emis- 
sary, to stay on in Tangier. Madame Max- 
well is a passionate American patriot. 
Madame Maxwell runs a sort of Fixit 
service in Tangier. She also arbits its 
upper-level social doings without losing 
touch with what the common folk are 
up to. There is more actual] information 
in her head than in most top-secret files, 
and apart from that, she’s a cute little old 
trick in her fifties. 

There are so many peop/e in Tangier. 
There's Sir Cyril, who lives like an Arab, 
among the Arabs, and worships the sun. 
Sir Cyril is a baronet of very old lineage. 
He loves to take pictures He recently 
bought a seaplane—well, it was amphibi- 
ous, actually—and toured the Sahara in 
it. He is an admirer of primitive races, 
an aficionado of Arab music, and a critic 
of God. He often takes God to task, with 
no asperity spared. 

There is the Baron Flic, who lives in 
the casbah with a beautiful if somewhat 
fiery Arab lass, a yellow-crested cockatoo, 
and yntil recently, a French daughter. 
There is the Countess of Zaghreb, newly 
arrived, and rich enough to buy a new 
Cadillac on the second day of her ar- 
rival. There is Uncle Tom—Henri Per- 
kins, the Memphis Negro who fries the 
chicken down on the beach, in front of 
the Rif Hotel. Uncle Tom left Memphis 
in the ’20s and he just never got around 
to going back. He has a long, forked gray 
beard and a terrible temper. He flies a 
big American flag over his house and 
loves to go fishing. 

There are so many people in Tangier. 


Just before I left, I drifted into a 
little bar in the middle of the Arab quar- 
ter—a bar you achieved through winding, 
smelly, narrow streets. Madame Arlette 
presided. Madame Arlette was built on 
the lines of an expanded Sophie Tucker. 

Arlette’s joint was leaping. Two men 
and a girl were performing a violent, and 
vulgar, flamenco dance in the middle of 
the tiny room. They strutted and twisted 
and snapped their fingers, and the few 
customers screamed “Ole!” at appro- 
priate moments. There was a good- 
lookin’ Spanish gal back of the bar with 
a man’s hat on her head. 

Of a swift sudden, there was trouble. 
A woman screamed. Men began to curse 
and wave their hands. New people 
charged into the act. A couple of knives 
snicked out. The soul of caution, I 
backed away from the melee until I had 
a rear echelon neatly bastioned by wall. 

In the middle of it all, Arlette turned 
to me and raised her shoulders a quarter 
of an inch. 

“One needs patience,” she said, “to 
operate a place like this.” 

I never heard a better summary of Tan- 
gier—or, for that matter, of the world. 

—Robert C. Ruark 
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The Middle-Class Murder 


[Continued from page 33] 


in the eleventh year of their quiet sub- 
urban marriage, those nice quiet Snyders 
and their nice little daughter went to a 
party at the home of the Fidgeons, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. C. Fidgeon. 

There wasn’t much in the papers later 
about what it was like, but you can 
imagine a Saturday-night party in Queens 
Village in 1927 during Prohibition. 
Nothing wild, mind you, just average— 
probably only a few drinks of bootleg 
liquor. 

At 1:30 a.m., the Snyders returned 
home, for even though tomorrow was 
Sunday they had to think of the child. 
Ruth said that she wasn’t sleepy. She 
tucked in the child and decided to stay 
up a little while. Albert Snyder yawned, 
gave his wife the perfunctory good-night 
kiss of long-married couples and went off 
to bed, 

The yellow eyes of the little colonial 
house closed one by one as the lights 
went out, until it stood there in the 
frosty March darkness, behind the side- 
walk trees still bare of leaves, a house 
like any other in the same block, in the 
same village, innocent, protective and 
sleeping, its family safely enfolded be- 
hind its walls. 

Except that inside, this one was quiver- 
ing with murder. 

Sunday was usually a quiet day 
around the newspaper shops. Lawyers’ 
offices were closed, eliminating the usual 
“Raid Park Avenue Love Nest Find 
Wealthy Manufacturer Pajama Clad 
With Blond Mystery Woman.” Even the 
gangsters usually rested on the Sabbath 
from their lethal labors. 

But on the Sunday of March 20, there 
was the dickens to pay. For the Long 
Island and Queens correspondents tele- 
phoned in to say that there had been rob- 
bery and killing in Queens Village. A 
giant, black-mustached intrudér had in- 
vaded the home of Albert Snyder, art 


editor of Motor Boating Magazine, had 


beaten, bound and gagged his wife, Ruth, 
and after chloroforming Snyder had 
strangled him by drawing picture wire 
around his throat and then had finished 
the job by beating him to death with a 
blunt instrument before departing with 
Mrs. Snyder’s jewels, fur coat and $110 in 
cash from Snyder's wallet. 

“Ya got that? S-n-y-d-e-r, Yeah, yeah! 
No, the kid found her. ‘They gota daugh- 
ter, nine years old. She wakes up about 
half past seven in the morning, there’s 
somebody pounding on her door. It’s 
her mother. She’s been bound and 
gagged and unconscious until morning 
when she gets her hands free and bangs 
on the kid’s door. What? No. The kid 
calls in the neighbors and they come in 
and find Snyder in his bed dead like I 
told you. Yeah, yeah. Police Commis- 
sioner McLaughlin is out here on it. No, 
there’s no trace of the assailant. Okay, 
call ya back in an hour... .” 

It would be a good Monday-morning 
story. Prominent art editor—well, not 
very prominent, but nevertheless editor 
of a national magazine, robbed and slain 


in his Long Island home. There was only 
one thing wrong with it. So hollow, so 
inept, so stupid a lie was it from begin- 
ning to end that it couldn’t even stand 
up for twenty-four hours. 

By 2 o'clock in the afternoon Ruth 
Snyder's robbery story was exploded. 
The jewels were found under the mat- 
tress of her bed, the fur coat tucked away 
in her closet. There was no evidence of 
entry on any door or window. The mur- 
der marks on Albert Snyder—two patches 
of skin torn from his neck, head bashed 
in, chloroform, picture wire around the 
throat—matched with the technique of 
no known housebreaker. 

The story was as flimsy, illogical and 
naive as the black mustache that Ruth 
Snyder dreamed up as being part of the 
equipment of villains. 

But one story that did stand up and 
which the police very quickly ascertained 
around and about the town and through 
the questioning of friends and neighbors 
was that apparently the only man in 
Queens Village who did not know that 
Ruth Snyder had had a lover for the 
past three years was Albert Snyder. 


The man’s name was Judd Gray. He 
was an inconspicuous little Jekyll-and- 
Hyde, a small, rabbity man who wore 
steel-rimmed spectacles and looked like 
anybody in a crowd. When he was Jekyll, 
he was a corset salesman who lived in 
East Orange, New Jersey, with his wife 
and his 9-year-old daughter, a dutiful 
husband, provider and father. When he 
was Hyde, however, he believed he was 
a strong-thewed devil-may-care gallant, 
a lover with a beautiful, passionate 
blonde for a secret mistress. 

The mistress was Ruth Snyder. 

It did not take the police long to pick 
up Gray in Syracuse, New York, where 
he had an alibi that was just as tight as 
Ruth’s story about the black-mustached 
bravo. 

At 4:30 Monday morning, after the 
police told her that Gray had already 
confessed, Ruth Snyder broke down and 
admitted the truth. She and Judd Gray 
had planned and executed the murder 
of Albert Snyder for the double purpose 
of getting him out of the way of their 
love affair and to collect his insurance, 
$50,000 with a double-indemnity clause 
for unusual or accidental death such as, 
for instance, by violence. 

Twenty-four hours later, Judd Gray 
likewise confessed. 

With genuine horror, people read the 
terrible details of that early morning of 
Sunday, March 20. When Albert and 
Ruth Snyder and their child returned 
home after the gay suburban Satur- 
day-night party at the Fidgeons, Judd 
Gray was already concealed in the white- 
painted frame colonial house with his 
murder paraphernalia, the chloroform, 
the picture wire and the heavy sash 
weight, and guzzling a quart of bootleg 
whisky to keep up his courage. 

They learned of the dreadful bloody 
bungle the pair had made of the killing, 
a thing that turned into a revolting, hys- 
terical, near-fiasco as Snyder awakened 
at the first application of the chloroform- 
soaked cloth and fought for his life. Judd 
Gray’s awful, helpless bleat—“Mommie, 


help me!”—as Snyder threatened to gain 
the upper hand during the horrid, ob- 
scene struggle in the darkness, rang 
forth from the pages of the press, and, 
through its columns, people looked on 
in chilled horror as the woman beat her 
husband insensible with the sash weight 
while he was locked in struggle with the 
man who had horned him, and they read 
then, with a sensation of nausea, how the 
pair had slaughtered him by strangula- 
tion and bludgeoning. 

Afterward, the two caught their 
breath, drank whisky to steady their 
nerves, talked in whispers so as not to 
awaken the sleeping child next door and 
then went to work to stage-set the un- 
known burglar-murderer. Thereupon 
Judd Gray left the house, went to New 
York and caught the milk train for 
Syracuse. 

But more paralyzing and chilling than 
any of the dreadful details printed in the 
journals was what was to be read between 
the lines. The city of New York and its 
suburban environs awoke to the fact that 
several millions of its inhabitants had 
committed a murder. 

The Snyder home? Why, it was, in a 
way, everybody’s home. The people? We 
were they. We knew them. We could 
understand them. We rode the trains 
with them, partied with them, patronized 
the same shops and grocers and butchers 
and bootleggers. 

And the urges, emotions, desires and 
lusts contained in the breasts of the 
guilty pair? Passion, greed, hatred, ven- 
geance, extra-marital adventuring, the 
craving for a short cut to quick wealth? 
Heaven help us all! ‘To some degree they 
were present in all of us. 

And the terrible amateurism of it, the 
childish story concocted, the pitiful alibis 
—all the manifestations of the ordinary, 
mediocre mind suddenly confronted with 
a dead body of its own creation. Surely 
everybody, in phantasy, has committed 
murder at some time or other, has teased 
himself with the terror of the mental 
picture of having done the deed and felt 
the panic of the consequences. 


, 

Thus horror piled upon horror. For 
this was indeed Middle-Class Murder 
and, in a way, we were all in it up to our 
nécks. 

Up to our necks in the era of jazz, of 
gangsters, of bathtub gin, of the stock 
market pouring forth easy money for the 
enviable ones. Whatever our values were 
in those days, they were certainly not 
spiritual. 

We could not even think straight 
about what we knew or believed was 
wrong. Earl Carroll presented Joyce 
Hawley naked in a bath of champagne 
at a party. We put him away not for 
pandering but for breaking the liquor 
law and telling a lie about it. Al Capone 
was a wholesale killer who should have 
been electrocuted. Eventually he was 
jugged for evading his income tax. The 
blind pigs we patronized were operated 
by killers, kidnapers, thugs, blackmailers, 
coke peddlers, and we thought it was 
pretty wonderful when they let us in to 
sit down and drink the swill they manu- 
factured or hijacked. 

A Daddy Browning could be produced 
to thrive in such a moral atmosphere and 


invoke laughter instead of a jail sen- 
tence for impairing the morals of minors. 
The soil was equally fertile for a Snyder- 
Gray murder. 

Few of us consciously realized how 
fearfully close to home it hit, but sub- 
consciously—wow! Ruth had to burn to 
atone for every concupiscient housewife 
who in phantasy did away with her lacka- 
daisical or unsuccessful husband to make 
way for the dream-sheik with sideburns 
and hair slickum who would suffocate 
her with kisses and smother her with 
gold. 

Guilt was our daily fare. Ruth and 
Judd came along in the nick of time to 
expiate for us. 

Their love affair was the story of a 
hundred thousand affairs of the era. It 
was sordid, unlovely, commonplace and 
middle-class. 
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Albert Snyder was a man who, when 
he got over the first rapture of his union 
with Ruth Brown, let romance and court- 
ship go. When he came home at night, he 
was tired; for relaxation, he turned to 
bowling or his workbench. 

Ruth was a woman with too much time 
on her hands. She was young, passionate, 
greedy and stupid. She lived well with 
Snyder, but nobody in those days lived 
well enough. She felt herself neglected 
and cheated. Inevitably she met a Judd 
Gray. 

It was at a luncheon with a girl friend. 
He was pleasant-looking, with nervous, 
uncertain eyes and a squarish, nonde- 
script face with a weak mouth. He wasn’t 
the Rudolf Valentino-Ramon Novarro 
type then serving as catch-all for the 
libidos of disappointed housewives. But 
he was soft-spoken and amiable and, 
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above all, he could get it for you whole- 
sale. 

Probably this was the girl friend’s 
reason for lunching with him originally. 
A traveling corset salesman in the lady’s- 
undergarment trade, he was an open 
sesame to girdles, step-ins, slips, etc., at 
below-retail prices. A good guy for a 
gal to know. 

Ruth and Judd liked one another in a 
casual way at the luncheon, ‘and that was 
all. Several months later, when Judd re- 
turned from a trip, he telephoned Ruth 
for a date. They met for lunch and the 
movies. Several other dates followed. 
And then one day Judd said that he had 
a present for Ruth, an undergarment, 
but it was at the office, which was closed. 
Would she accompany him there to get 
it and scan it for size? 

She went with him up to the deserted 
office. And there it happened. 

The secret love affair that began there 
lasted through three years of clandestine 
mectings, hurried snatches of passion, 
with all of the excitement and adventure 
of the illicit tryst to keep it alive. 

And it was not so secret at that. The 
only one who did not seem to know about 
it was Albert Snyder. It is just possible 
that he did know and didn’t care. Per- 
haps he was interested in keeping the 
home together for the little girl. 

But his wife had determined to mur- 
der him. 

It was her idea, for Judd Gray was no 
killer. He had no need to be. He wished 
neither to divorce his wife nor marry 
Ruth Snyder. He had nothing to gain by 
putting Albert Snyder out of the way 
except easier access to his paramour, a 
difficulty which was not serious and 
which lent the fillip of romance to this 
otherwise drab and ordinary connection. 

But with Ruth Snyder it was different. 
She was a combination of unappeasable 
sensual appetite and a peanut mind. She 
wanted Judd Gray as her own and she 
wanted money. 

She tried to kill Albert Snyder by her- 
self. She tried it by tampering with a gas- 
pipe connection in an attempt to asphyx- 
iate him. And in the house was found a 
bottle of whisky loaded with bichloride 
of mercury which she never succeeded in 
administering. But apparently she de- 
cided to have her lover involved in the 
crime with her. Then he would be bound 
to her forever. 

One of the unpublished horrors of the 
story was how this woman managed to 
persuade this mild little man to turn 
killer. This, too, left a psychic scar upon 
the public. Judd Gray had never taken a 
wrong step but one, and that seemed to 
him glamorous and not too unusual. He 
had cheated on his wile. Then the woman 
had persuaded this very ordinary little 
fellow to share in cold-blooded butchery. 
It was enough to make every man shiver 
in his boots. 

The trial in Queens County Court- 
house, Long Island City, before Mr. 
Justice Townsend Scudder, lasted twenty- 
one days, from April 18 to May 9. Thirty 
newspapers employed 127 reporters, spe- 
cial writers and artists to cover it. 

Outside the courtroom, souvenir sash- 
weight stickpins were being hawked for 
10 cents and finding takers. 


If you went into a lunchroom in the 
neighborhood of the ccurthouse and 
ordered a long cruller and coffee, the 
attendant would bellow back into the 
kitchen, “One sash weight; arsenic on 
the side.” 

The books were giving 5 to 1 that both 
Ruth and Judd would get the chair and 
the Wax Works Museum in the Bowery 
produced two life-sized reproductions in 
wax of Ruth and Judd in the act of mur- 
dering Albert, and did heavy business. 
Fake tickets with specific seat locations 
in the courtroom were printed and sold 
to Long Island matrons. One woman 
broke down and wept at the courtroom 
door when she couldn't get in. A Dick 
Heffernan, a horseman, named a 2-year- 
old black filly “Mrs. Snyder” and was 
quoted in the press as hoping the horse 
would be as fast as the woman it was 
named for. 

During the trial, Judd ratted on Ruth, 
and Ruth ratted on Judd. Murder and 
the prospect of the chair chilled their 
passion; each accused the other. And mil- 
ions upon millions of people of high, 
low and middle degree eavesdropped 
upon these two wretched, miserable sin- 
ners and secretly wanted them to burn 
in expiation of the mass guilt that lay 
heavily upon so many of us in those days 
and times. 

This is not my invention, you know. 
Go back to the journals of the era, or in 
your memories if you are old enough. 
Guilt was in the air. 


Fannie Hurst had to deny it. In the 
American, she wrote: “Ruth, say they, 
with a practical unanimity, is a product 
of today. ... All of which in the opinion 
of this humble scribe is tinned stuff and 
nonsense.” 

Then, really warming up in the lush 
prose that made her novels standard 
middle-class reading, she continued: 
“The great, big, grim, primitive passions 
that belong to no age and to every age, 
that thrive in caves, cabins, in ships’ 
holds, in wigwams and adobes, in palaces 
and in little frame houses with blue win- 
dow trim in Queens Villages like Ruth 
Snyder's, are at the bottom of the appall- 
ing Snyder-Gray cataclysm.” 

Ah yes, murder in caves and cabins, in 
wigwams and palaces and adobe huts 
we could take. But Mrs. Babbitt sitting 
in her frame cottage thinking for even a 
fleeting, terrifying second how conveni- 
ent it would be if Mr. Babbitt were out 
of the way... 

The great producer, David Belasco, 
was plainly befuddled by the dreadful 
implications of the killing and reveals it 
in his literary style. “Throughout the 
trial I have sought human emotions, 
human impulses, to separate these from 
the cold calculation of committing a 
crime, Not that I want to find an excuse 
for what happened [not much, he didn’t!] 
but I want to read into the minds and 
souls of these persons to find a motive,” 

Apparently what he read into their 
minds scared him: “Her story, I think, 
tells itself. I shall not speak what I think 
lies beyond it, what I believe is the moti- 
vation of the whole affair... .” 

Willard Mack, the playwright, had to 
knock down the suburban matron. “She 
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is, as I saw her, just a cheap, dumb crook 
—so cheap and dumb she ceases to be 
interesting. To begin with, she belongs 
to the egocentric class of criminals—that 
class which alienists will tell you are so 
sure of themselves in their criminal en- 
deavors that they make it very easy for 
police officials to apprehend them. Their 
exaggerated egoism is always their un- 
doing.” 

That untruth was what hurt so. Ruth 
Snyder belonged to no class of criminals 
at all. She was the lady in the Pigely- 
Wiggly store trying to make up her mind 
whether to take a can of cling peaches or 
Bartlett pears home for dessert, the good- 
looking, well-dressed girl on the 1:16 
going to town for a matinee, the slightly 
confused matron at the bridge game who 
says, “Oh, dear, I can never remember 
what anybody bid. Did somebody double 
three spades?” 

And the Reverend John Roach Stra- 
ton, pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
censor and jittery custodian of shaky 
middle-class morality, thundered in the 
Evening Journal: “There is danger in 
darkness and harm in hindering the turn- 
ing on of the light. These sinister evils 
are menacing our womanhood, the honor 
of our manhood, the stability of our 
laws, the strength of our homes and even 
the sacredness of human life itself.” 

But nobody really dared to turn on 
the light. What was wanted was to get 
Ruth and Judd punished and into eter- 
nal darkness as quickly as was decently 
or even indecently possible. 

On Monday, May 9, 1927, at 6:58 p.m., 
the jury after deliberating for one hour 
and forty minutes returned with a verdict 
that both Ruth Snyder and Judd Gray 
were guilty of murder in the first degree. 
And on the hoodoo day of Friday, May 
13, the two were sentenced to death in 
the electric chair. 

But they were not executed until Jan- 
uary 12, 1928, eight months later, a form 
of torture peculiar to this civilization. 


For although the date of the burning was 
set for the week of June 20, a stay was 
granted on appeal until the court could 
review the case in the fall. 

The fact that Ruth Snyder would be 
the first woman to die in the electric 
chair in New York state started a wave 
of activity among the anti-capital-punish- 
ment organizations. But if they expected 
an outpouring of sentiment behind them, 
they were disappointed. The people re- 
mained stony. Only $9 for a campaign 
for laws abolishing the death penalty 
was subscribed by the parishioners of the 
Baptist Church in Queens Village, the 
town in which the murder took place. No 
gentle rain of mercy was falling from 
the heavens. 

During the intervening time, Ruth 
Snyder’s blond hair featured in all the 
news and feature stories returned to the 
chestnut-brown color it was originally. 
She wrote her memoirs in jail aided by 
Jack Lait, a famous newspaperman, and 
in July sent the following message to 
Judd Gray: “If you will take full respon- 
sibility for Albert’s death and exonerate 
me, I will, when set free, devote all my 
time and funds in saving you.” 

Judd wasn’t having any of that. And 
besides, there weren’t going to be any 
funds, The insurance company was suing 
Ruth to cancel the insurance. 

In the fall, the Court of Appeals re- 
viewed the case and unanimously denied 
the appeal of Ruth and Judd for new 
and separate trials. On Thursday, No- 
vember 24—Thanksgiving Day—the exe- 
cution date was set for the week begin- 
ning January 9, 1928. The day of the 
people’s vengeance was drawing near. 

Two days after Christmas, the Gov- 
ernor of New York, the late Alfred E. 
Smith, received pleas for clemency from 
the attorneys of Ruth and Judd. On 
January 10, he declined to stay the execu- 
tions. 

While all this was going on, a plot 
was being hatched simultaneously in the 
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offices of at least four and possibly five 
of New York's big newspapers. It in- 
volved the studio and picture depart- 
ments. Its aim was to present to the 
readers an actual photograph of the 
execution. 

Until the murder of Albert Snyder, 
nobody had ever thought of invading 
the death house at Sing Sing prison with 
a camera to steal an actual picture of a 
person dying in the electric chair. In- 
volved were prison rules against such 
intrusion and standards of newspaper 
ethics and good taste. 

What caused the sudden moral break- 
down in the editorial offices? 

Nothing but the sheer atmospheric 
pressure of the public interest in the 
end of Ruth Snyder. Moral and ethical 
considerations became secondary to the 
fact that Ruth Snyder sitting in the elec- 
tric chair would be the ereatest news 
picture of the times—because it was one 
that people not only wanted, but almost 
needed to see. 

The plotters in the office of the Daily 
News were the late Harvey Deuell, then 
city editor, George Schmidt, manager of 
the studio, and Teddy Dalton, picture 
editor. 

The human material with which they 
had to work were two men: Sid Suther- 
land, a crack reporter and writer then 
on the staff of the Patterson-owned Lib- 
erty Magazine, and Tom Howard, an ex- 
photographer from the Chicago Tribune 
who happened to be in New York on his 
way to Washington to assume charge of 
the Pacific and Atlantic Pictures Syndi- 
cate in that city. 

The mechanism was a little German 
Goerz camera, two inches wide, three 
inches high and three inches deep, which 
had been sold to the News studio in 1925 
for $26.95 by some stranger hard up for 
cash. The camera up to that time had not 
been a great success. Here was its chance. 

Photographer Howard was unknown 
in New York and so could pass as a re- 


porter. Sutherland, who was assigned to’ 


cover the execution for the News and 
the Chicago Tribune and Liberty in 
conjunction with Howard, was an old- 
line Chicago newspaperman with the 
nerve of a brass monkey. Sid was some- 
thing right out of The Front Page. 

They cooked up a rig whereby the 
camera was fastened to the ankle on an 
aluminum ring with the release cable 
running up the leg to the left front 
pocket. It wouldn’t work well enough 
when strapped to the chest, for the beat- 
ing of the heart would blur the picture. 

The ankle camera functioned all right 
in rehearsal. But would it in the death 
chamber? 

And if it did, would it be exclusive? 
Before the .execution, Warden Lawes 
took the nineteen reporter-witnesses into 
his office and addressed them as follows: 

“I have been informed that some of 
you are equipped with watch cameras— 
that is, cameras concealed in watches. 
Whether this is true or not I do not 
know, and I shall not have you searched. 
I wish, however, to inform you that the 
taking of a picture in the death chamber 
constitutes an unlawful act and I trust 
all of you to do the right thing. Please do 
not exaggerate what you are about to 


see. I cannot tell you what to write, but 
I ask you to do one thing: give your 
readers an exact picture of what takes 
place, of what you see.” 

The warden’s information was correct, 
and it is strange that he did not search 
them. For in addition to Howard, three 
reporters had watch cameras concealed 
in their hands and another was being 
mighty careful to avoid being jostled in 
the chest. They were certainly planning 
to give the world an exact picture of 
what was about to take place. 

But more was involved than stealing a 
picture. ‘The News was determined to be 
the first to proclaim to the public that 
the wretched woman was dead, dead, 
dead, and do it as close to a split second 
after the event as was possible via men, 
machines and ingenuity. 

Headlined papers could be printed in 
advance and held in readiness stacked in 
the delivery trucks awaiting the flash. 
The trick was getting that flash and get- 
ting it right. With the secure knowledge” 
that one or the other of the victims had 
ceased to breathe, the trucks could go 
roaring over to Times Square, Grand 
Central and Penn Station and catch the 
crowds with the news that justice had 
been done. A fast replate would then 
take care of stating the actual hour, 
minute and second, 

The News made a deal with Elliott, 
the executioner, and the Sing Sing elec- 
trician. That was all it needed to beat 
the town and serve up the corpses smok- 
ing hot. 

Harry Bolig, crack News telegrapher, 
had his instrument installed in an old, 
abandoned lunch wagon in Ossining 
overlooking the prison. The other end 
of his strand of wire was beside a lino- 
type machine in the composing room. 
Down below Bolig was the frosty ribbon 
of the Hudson and the huge pile of Sing 
Sing prison, blazing with lights. Lights 
in offices and cell blocks .. . lights behind 
window shades high up near the roof, 
one to the right and one to the left. 
Those were the ones that Bolig watched, 
for that is how the trick was done. 

There is a popular legend that when 
there is an execution at Sing Sing, the 
lights dim as the current courses through 
the stiffened victim in the chair and all 
the prisoners howl like banshees. 

It is a dramatic one, except that it 
isn’t true. The current for the death chair 
is supplied by a separate dynamo. The 
chief electrician is in the basement by his 
board of switches. The executioner is in 
an alcove off the death chamber; he has 
a buzzer, and a switch. He uses the buzzer 
to signal the electrician when he wants 
the deadly current from the dynamo fed 
to his switch, from which he can send it 
coursing to the chair and through the 
body of the condemned. 

The scheme was simple. The execu- 
tioner and the electrician had an under- 
standing that the first use of the buzzer 
was not to be a call for the juice, but a 
signal to tell which of the two murderers 
entered first through the little green 
door. If it was Ruth Snyder, Elliott was 
to buzz once. If Judd Gray, the code was 
two. 

Upon receiving this signal, the elec- 
trician had only to reach for another 
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switch and plunge a certain room on the 
upper floor into darkness. The waiting 
telegrapher would be watching. And 
when the man in the basement received 
the buzzer to cut the current from the 
chair, he had but to close the switch 
again, relight the window and the wait- 
ing Bolig would know that the victim 
was dead. And two seconds later, the man 
at the linotype machine in New York 
and the circulation manager would also 
know it and thereafter the world. 

Odd, isn’t it, how the suspense can 
shift from the death of a man and a 
woman in expiation of a horrible, brutal 
and stupid crime to whether a daring 
photographer will get his picture and a 
telegrapher his flash? 

On January 12, 1928, at 11:01 p.m., 
Ruth Snyder entered the death chamber, 
and simultaneously a light went out in 
an upper window of Sing Sing prison. 
Telegrapher Bolig almost failed to see 
it because thirty seconds before, a New 
York Central freight train had chuffed 
by on the tracks running past the prison, 
the locomotive belching a black smoke 
screen that blotted the entire pile from 
view. The January wind blowing off 
river cleared it just in the nick of time. 

Six minutes later she was declared 
dead. 


A reporter sitting in the front row of 
the nineteen witnesses suddenly groaned 
and pitched forward as though about to 
faint. His neighbor seized him in sup- 
port, allowing his overcoat to fall about 
the man’s knees. 

The reporter was photographer Tom 
Howard, who had made his shot after 
pulling up his trouser cuff and who then 
had seen to his horror that the cuff had 
not fallen back into place and the camera 
was visible. The pretended faint was to 
give him a chance to cover. Sutherland 
had seen his plight and helped him with 
the overcoat. But Howard’s groan was 
not simulated. The tight aluminum 
anklet to which the camera was attached 
had cut off the circulation from his left 
leg and he was half mad with pain. 

Three minutes after Ruth’s body was 
removed, at 11:10 p.m., Judd Gray was 
brought in and killed. By that time, the 
trucks were already dumping off bundles 
of papers at the confluence of Broadway 
and Seventh Avenue at 43rd Street. Be- 
fore they had reached 72nd Street, Tom 
Howard was on his way back to New York 
by car with an exclusive photo, the most 
gruesome and telling picture in all the 
history of journalism, imprisoned on the 
gelatin film of the little Goerz camera. 
All of the other hidden cameras had 
failed. 

The picture was a stunning shock 
when it appeared in the paper occupying 
the whole of page 1—the woman’s figure, 
hooded, seated in the chair, slightly 
blurred because of the power of the cur- 
rent that was destroying her at the mo- 
ment it was snapped. 

But there were many who maintained 
it was no more and perhaps less shocking 
than the descriptive prose of Gene 
Fowler, who left out none of the details, 
as these excerpts of his story in the 
American the following day will show: 

““Jesus have mercy!’ came the pitiful 


cry. Ruth’s blue eyes were red with much 
weeping. Her face was strangely old. The 
blond bobbed hair, hanging in stringy 
bunches over her furrowed brow, seemed 
almost white with years of toil and suffer- 
ing as the six dazzling high-powered 
lights illuminated every bit of Ruth’s 
agonized lineaments. .. . 

“She had pleaded earlier in the day for 
life—just twenty-four more hours of it— 
and seemed to have lived a thousand years 
and a thousand torments in the hellish 
prelude. Tightly corseted by the black 
leather bands, Ruth was flabby and futile 
as the blast struck her. It swept into her 
veins with an insidious buzz. Her body 
went forward as far as the restraining 
thongs would permit. 

“The tired form was taut. The body 
that once throbbed with the joy of sordid 
bacchanals, turned brick-red as the cur- 
rent struck. Slowly, after half a minute 
of the death-dealing current, the exposed 
arms, right legs, throat and jaws bleached 
out again. ... As a guard removed the 
electrode, it proved to have been a ghastly 
garter, one that scalded, branded and 
bit deeply. . . . A greenish-purple blister 
the size of an eggplant had been raised 
on her well-formed calf... . It was a fiend- 
ish spectacle as they lifted her to the 
white-topped table. Two men hoisted 
her. Her arms hung limply. Her head 
had been burned. Her mouth, the pur- 
plish lips now as white as limestone, was 
agape in an idiotic grin. What a sorry 
gilt the state made to Eternity... .” 

The News sold 1,556,000 papers that 
day, the highest sales peak ever reached 
by any American newspaper at that time 
and a jump of about 450,000. The Mirror 
put on 268,000 extra, the World 50,000 
and the Times 20,000. Together, Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph filed 230,000 
words from the prison gates the night 
and morning of the execution. 

And so with the evidence before them 
that this man and this woman who had 
been too much like them in many ways 
had paid for a shocking crime and had 
thus righted their topsy-turvy world 
again, the people of the state of New 
York breathed an inward sigh of relief 
and the Snyder-Gray murder entered the 
Police Museum and the limbo of solved 
and forgotten crimes. 

In 1934 the story was revived briefly 
when a reporter dug up a yarn purport- 
ing to show that Ruth Snyder had also 
tried to knock off Judd Gray when the 
murder was done by pressing a bottle of 
the bichloride-loaded whisky on him 
when he took off on his alibi flight to 
Syracuse, saying, in effect, “If you feel 
weak, dearie, take a drink of this.” 

Gray had the poison-tinctured hooch 
with him all right, but he knew what he 
had. On the way down from Syracuse in 
the custody of detectives, he tried to use 
it for suicide—its real purpose—by sneak- 
ing off to the washroom and taking a 
swig. The detectives caught him at it, 
took it away from him and had it ana- 
lyzed. It was lethal, all right. 

But when that story appeared, nobody 
seemed to care much or remember. It 
was 1934 and, five years after the crash of 
’29, we were already a different people. 
The Great Reform was well under way. 

—Paul Gallico 
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Mr. Jong and the Fortunes 
of War 


[Continued from page 44] 


earth-floored dining-living-sleeping room, 
with an elevated sleeping platform, 
called a kong, at the front or window 
end. The kong was covered with woven 
matting, and it was long and wide, prob- 
ably eight by eight feet. Dirty quilts were 
piled at one corner. I wondered at the 
size, but soon found out why: the whole 
family slept here in Jong’s cave, his wife 
Peach, the seven girl children, and he. 

Built in at the edge of each kong was a 
stove, called a kwong. In winter, heat 
from the stove circulated under the hol- 
low platform. An auxiliary stove at the 
other end of the platform supplied extra 
heat. My interpreter, Ling, said these 
caves in the mountainside were warm in 
the cold months, cool in summer. 

On the kong in one of the two cave 
houses, Wen, or Peach, Jong’s wife, lay 
ill. She was wearing a dirty, heavy, 
padded jacket and was also wrapped in 
grimy, torn quilts. A cloth was bound 
around her head, and beside her lay the 
cause of her illness, a raw-faced, red-eyed, 
bawling infant only a few days from 
childbirth. It was a girl, as yet unnamed 
—Jong’s seventh. 

A small, wiry man with a parenthetical 
mustache and exceedingly bright black 
eyes, and several unidentified children, 
wandered in and out of Jong’s cave at 
random. The man was Lin, Jong’s closest 
friend, and some of the children were 
his. Lin, his wife, his father, and his 
brood, inhabited the other cave of the 
two-cave house. Jong owns the whole 
house, it developed, and lets Lin use 
the other cave rent-free. 

Since Peach was ill, we went with Jong 
into Lin’s caye. I sat on the kong, making 
notes, not knowing till later that the bed 
platform was infested with lice, bedbugs 
and fleas. Jong stood or perched on one 
of the small sawhorses which serye as 
stools. A crucifix looked down at us from 
the other end of the cave, for Lin is, like 
Jong, a Christian. Beneath the cross, in- 
congruously, were several old beer bottles 
on a rough-hewn cabinet—beer bottles 
being, for some reason or other, a treas- 
ure in China. There was also a picture 
frame holding an assortment of religious 
chromos. Jong and Lin are quite devout, 
and go to mass every morning. It was not 
always so, but these are desperate times, 
and they seek some help. I could see why, 
as Jong told me his story, piece by piece, 
through the interpreter, on this and suc- 
cessive days. 

The original Jong, first of the family to 
settle in Chungli, was Jong’s great- 
grandfather, Jong Swun. (The family 
name always precedes, and Swun was 
his Christian or “first” name.) Genera- 
tions don’t last as long in disease-ridden 
China as they do in the western world, 
so it was only sixty or seventy years ago 
that Jong Swun came to the Catholic 
town of Chungli. He had migrated by 
oxcart, with his family, from Jehol prov- 
ince in Manchuria, to escape persecution 
of Chinese Christians then going on. 


The Catholics of the Belgian Scheut 
Mission Society in North China in those 
days, as now, offer the Chinese Christians 
three kinds of advantages: first, land, 
which is occupied for a rent of 20 or 30 
per cent of the crops; second, guns to 
fight off bandits in regions where brig- 
ands are particularly active; and third, 
schools, to teach the illiterate nation how 
to read and write at least a few of the 
15,000-odd characters in the cumbersome 
Chinese alphabet. 

Jong Swun grew oats on church land 
and soon was able to acquire some land 
of his own. After years, he had gathered 
500 mu (about eighty-three acres). When 
Swun grew old he sold half of that acre- 
age and retired on the proceeds. Still, 
there were forty acres left to pass on to 
his two sons, one of whom was Jong 
Yo-sen’s grandfather. Jong Yo-sen’s father 
in turn inherited about ten acres, includ- 
ing the two acres right in Chungli which 
Jong still cultivates, although with a 
hand plough instead of the oxen which 
his father was rich enough to own. 


Besides the ten acres which he in- 
herited, Jong's father made plans to buy 
more land. He worked ied, went light 
on food so that he could sell some of his 
crops and saye the money. And in 1911, 
the year that the Chinese Emperor was 
deposed in Peiping and a so-called re- 
public set up in the far-distant South, he 
was able to buy fifty acres more, in one 
plot at Bao-Yuan, about seventy miles 
from Chungli. And the family began to 
prosper, despite a very heavy tax levy 
in 1919, when a local war lord made 
Jong’s father pay, all over again, the pur- 
chase price of his land at Bao-Yuan. 

Jong had two sisters and one brother— 
a fairly small family as Chinese families 
go—and they enjoyed a prosperous child- 
hood, although like most peasant fam- 
ilies, they had to work on the lands. Jong 
had three years of elementary learning 
at the Catholic primary school, and at 
the age of 11 went to work ploughing, 
seeding, hoeing and harvesting. 

Even before then, however, he was a 
serious-minded lad, as most Chinese boys 
seem to be; he didn’t spend as much 
time playing as American boys do. On 
the family tracts of farmland—at Chungeli, 
at Bao-Yuan and another town called 
Dun Liao Di, about ten miles from 
Chungli—there was plenty of work to 
be done, though there were hired farm- 
hands on some of the more distant 
lands. 

The women could take care of the 
chickens, pigs and sheep, but cultivating 
the fields was man’s work. Jong, at 17, was 
very busy; not too busy, however, to get 
married to Peach, formally known as 
Wen. That was in 1925. It was a love 
match, this being a Christian village. He 
paid the customary 50 pieces of silver for 
her hand. Three years after the marriage 
she brought a son to Jong, christened 
Jong Jun. 

Since Jong and Wen were Christians, 
there was none of this usual foolery about 
devils whén the boy was born: none of 
this clothing the child in red so the devil 
would think him a valueless girl and 
forbear kidnaping him. 

But even in a Christian family in 
China, the birth of a boy is a proud 


moment for the mother, who has hon- 
ored herself and fulfilled her mission in 
life, and for the father, since now there 
is at least one strong child who will be 
able to work and provide for him in his 
old age. 

And the Jong family was prospering 
otherwise, too. Jong and Wen lived with 
his father and mother, his two sisters 
and his brother, in a cave house as primi- 
tive and vermin-infested as the present 
one; they had very few suits of clothes, 
and their diet was simple and sparse, 
except for some feast days when they 
ate fancy oat-flour cakes and oat maca- 
roni; but the patriarch was saving money, 
and since he had sixty acres of farm land, 
and twenty hired hands helping him to 
work it, and fourteen horses, two mules, 
two donkeys, four oxen, three or four 
pigs, and about a hundred sheep, he was 
reckoned a wealthy man. When a local 
drought hit Chungeli, in the 1927-28 sea- 
son, and the crops in the family’s two 
acres there were ruined, that didn’t mat- 
ter. There was still the big family plot 
at Bao-Yuan, fifty acres of oats, millet, 
potatoes, vegetables. 

There were rumors in those days of 
some sort of big fight between generals 
in the South. Way down in Shanghai, 
the men said in the tobacco shop, a 
general called Jung Keh Jur (Chiang 
Kai-shek in the Cantonese dialect) had 
taken over the government and was try- 
ing to wipe out a group called Com- 
munists. That didn’t matter much to re- 
mote Chungli, thirty rocky miles from the 
city of Kalgan, which is about 125 miles 
northwest of Peiping. There would still 


be the tribute called tax to be paid to 
the local lords of Chahar Province, who- 
ever they might be. Jong’s father knew 
the trick of burying crops in the ground 
and explaining to the collector or in- 
spector that it was obvious there was no 
grain about the house, the cupboard was 
bare. One regime was like the next. 

And Chiang Kai-shek’s revolution 
didn’t have any noticeable effect on 
Chahar Province or on Chungli sien 
(county). The sien jong (county boss) 
was changed, but the taxes and levies 
were equally severe, paid to a variety of 
officials and, of course, certain contribu- 
tions of grain were expected by the 
church, as always. China’s revolution, 
down in the South, didn’t leaye a mark 
on daily life in Chungli. 

But there was other, big-scale trouble 
brewing. Japan, the island kingdom to 
the cast of China, sent soldiers into Man- 
churia. They seized the country and put 
a new Emperor on the throne and even 
changed the name to Manchukuo. The 
men talked about that in the tobacco 
shop and wondered if the soldiers would 
come as far west and south as Chahar 
Province. 

The soldiers didn’t come then, and 
the Jong family, and the town of Chungli, 
went on in relative prosperity and peace. 
The Jongs were always wealthy enough 
to buy a lot of firecrackers to shoot off 
in the annual festival at Chinese New 
Year, in our month of January. And at 
that time there were new clothes to put 
on, according to the tradition, although 
bodies were not washed—there is no bath- 
ing all winter in Chungli. And the feast- 
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ing was good, with steamed noodles made 
from oat flour, and noodle and vegetable 
soup and eyen fried pork and chicken 
meat; the stuffed dumplings called bau- 
dzuh (meaning pack of things) , and the 
hot, strong yellow wine made from sor- 
ghum, called by-gar, only for the men. 

The Jongs continued to work the usual 
long Chinese day, sunrise to sunset in 
the fields; and there was some family 
bad luck, as when Jong’s baby sister, Ling 
Ling, died in 1934. And there were heavy 
taxes of grain to be got together period- 
ically, and sometimes special levies or- 
dained by the county boss. The family 
house was still a cave with a dirt floor, 
infested with bugs; there were only two 
slight meals a day, ordinarily, of oat 
gruel. Though considered prosperous in 
Chungli, the family was well below the 
level of poor sharecroppers in the Ameri- 
can South. 

The Japs came at last, in 1937, and 
enjoyed a very quick victory—a one-day 
fight in which only a few were killed and 
wounded. Jong didn’t take part in the 
fight, wasn’t in the army, because by this 
time he was head of quite a family of 
his own; besides his son Jong Jun, there 
were three girls, Shu-ying, Fu-ying, and 
Shu-chen. This was quite a responsibility 
in a town newly conquered by the enemy. 
But as far as Jong could see, the Japanese 
were not too different from the Chinese, 
except that they didn’t have much of a 
sense of humor. And they were quite 
reasonable in their treatment of the 
Chinese. 

At first, a company of infantry was in 
charge, under a captain. Then came a 
civilian adviser who, according to Jong, 
was the worst of the Japs. He was a 
very small, skinny little man of about 50, 
named Kao Shau, with a scraggly mus- 
tache, and he treated the people poorly, 
and forced some of them to work on the 
roads. “He killed them if he pleased,” 
Jong told me, probably exaggerating. 

Kao Shau smoked opium, which, said 
Jong, accounted for his frail physical 
structure, and he carried several con- 
cubines with him. More grievous to the 
Chinese than these personal lapses were 
the rationing systems Kao Shau intro- 
duced. The people of Chungli were re- 
quired to sell all of their crops to the 
Japs. With the money, the people could 
then buy what they needed under the 
Jap ration system, which did provide for 
low prices, lower even than the market 
price had been. 

But Jong, like many another frugal 
Chinese, didn’t like the idea of selling 
all he had to the’ Jap masters. The Chi- 
nese is not exactly a trusting soul, and 
Jong instinctively withheld some of his 
oats and buried them in the ground. The 
Japs heard about this, doubtless through 
an informer, and Kao Shau had Jong 
thrown in jail for ten days. Released, he 
was read a lecture about complying with 
the Japanese by-laws, but he still kept 
a part of his grain buried, enough for 
seed. Kao Shau heard about that, too, 
and hauled Jong up again and clapped 
him into jail for three days until Jong 
promised it wouldn’t happen again. 
“After that I gave all my crops to them,” 
said Jong succinctly. 

Fortunately, Kao Shau stayed in 
Chungli only about a year, and was suc- 


ceeded by a much milder man, one Hu- 
Tse. But Hu-Tse stayed only four 
months, and indeed the Jap government 
seemed to follow a policy, from then on, 
of changing advisers frequently, possibly 
to reduce grafting. By this time, it was 
known that many Japs were making easy 
money by allowing the Chinese to carry 
on illicit trade—such as smuggling goods 
across the military frontier to sell them 
to the Chinese. 

Generally, Chahar Province seemed to 
prosper under the Japanese. In fact, 
family-man Jong (there was a new baby 
girl, Shu-ding, now) showed two outward 
signs of prosperity: he built a new cave 
house, the structure in Big Gold Teeth 
Trench where he and his family now live, 
and he had enough money left over to 
pay for a pleasure trip to Peiping. 

He made the Peiping trip alone, as 
many of the Chinese married men make 
their vacation journeys alone. It was 
quite an odyssey for Jong, the longest 
trip he had ever made, to Kalgan by ox- 
cart, and then by train to Peiping. In 
those days, the Japanese were running 
the Kalgan-Peiping railway with tradi- 
tional efficiency, and the trip took four 
to five hours (under the Chinese, it took 
me eight hours) . 


Tn Peiping, Jong stayed in a very 
cheap Chinese hotel, the Ching Mao, but 
he went around seeing all the sights and 
was impressed with the Temple of 
Heaven, the Summer Palace, and the Old 
Palace (called the Forbidden City by 
western tourists). He found them, he 
said laconically, “very good, old, and 
big.” He stayed two weeks, doing the 
town on foot, as a country mouse would; 
and he bought himself a new comb, some 
clothes, and “something,” he says, for 
the women. 

In other words, Jong at this time was 
showing definite signs of modest afflu- 
ence. How he came to this fortunate 
estate I could not learn clearly from our 
conversations. It is possible that some 
of the Jong lands were growing opium 
poppy, for the Japs had ordered the 
farmers of the Big Clean River valley 
to deyote half of their acreage to the 
plant, according to Jong. But to save 
face—which is much more important to 
the average Chinese, it seems, than hon- 
esty—Jong didn’t admit to me that he 
grew poppy. The church in Chungli, 
moreover, had frowned on the cul- 
tivation of opium. So the Japs consider- 
ately didn’t ask for opium in Chungli 
itself. In the other towns up and down 
the valley, however, the poppy was wide- 
spread; and Jong’s family had the bulk 
of their land holdings at Bao Yuan and 
Dun Liao Di. 

Opium or not, the Jong fortunes hit a 
high level under the Japs—in numbers 
of hired hands and livestock, the barom- 
eters of prosperity in rural China. But 
in their personal lives, things were not 
so fortunate. In 1938, Jong’s father, Jong 
Chia, fell ill of a fever (probably typhus) 
in the paternal cave in Chungli and died. 
In 1940, Jong’s sister, Jong Yo-chen, mar- 
ried a Chinese youth named Jung Ko-ju, 
but in a couple of years, she too died 
in the Chungli ce-e of the senior Jongs. 
Death came in childbirth, always an or- 
deal in unsanitary China. 
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And in the year of his sister’s death, 
Jong himself became dangerously ill with 
typhus, that common China disease car- 
ried by the omnipresent lice. Besides 
typhus, Jong suffered from some uniden- 
tified stomach sickness (one of.the many 
that flourishes in filth) . He was stretched 
out on his kong for six months. But the 
priests took care of him, and he lived. 
Yet in this time he began to smoke 
opium, sickness being, I was later told 
by the priests, the most common reason 
among the Chinese for starting the habit. 
Jong explained to me that “it made you 
feel good—better than ordinary time.” 
He also said that under the Japs it was 
sasily available: “Could get it every- 
where—like oats and potatoes.” 

From the starting of the opium habit, 
Jong went steadily downhill until his 
fortunes dropped to rock bottom with 
the coming of the Communists. Some of 
the townsmen told me that Jong devel- 
oped an expensive fondness for gambling 
as well as for opium. It seems definite 
that Jong owed more than the usual 
heavy Chinese stint of debt. But he had 
time to generate another baby, his fifth 
girl, christened Shu-fung. This, of course, 
was considered further ill luck, since the 
Chinese want sons to help with the farm 
work and consider girls a liability, often 
christening them with ironical names 
like “Little Too Many,” or “Little Mis- 
take.” Although Jong’s son Jun was grow- 
ing to be a tall, strong boy, he had to 
help with much of the farming work 
which his father was these days neglect- 
ing. For this reason, Jong Jun was unable 
to go to the church school. 

More ill luck followed. The Chinese 
Communist guerilla bands began to har- 
rass the Jap communications and make 
raids on the smaller villages. As the Japs 
grew weaker, the Reds were bolder. They 
seized the town of Dun Liao Di, where 
Jong owned a small tract and had a flock 
of sheep, four horses and six oxen. The 
Communists took over his possessions 
and distributed them to the townspeople, 
giving the reasons that he was a rich man 
and they were breaking up rich men’s 
estates; and also that he was enjoying 
the protection of the Japs in Chungli, 
which apparently made him a sort of 
traitor. 

The fifty-acre family plot at Bao Yuan, 
with its livestock, was also inaccessible, 
because travel was growing very insecure. 
So there remained only the two acres of 
land at Chungli to till, and two horses 
and two donkeys, not that it made much 
difference to Jong, floating as he was, 
most of the time, in an opium dream. 
There were still his younger brother, 
Jong Yo-yin, his friend, Lin, and his son 
to take care of the lands and to see that 
he and his family, and his mother, were 
fed. And Wen, the Peach, was pregnant 
again. The baby came in 1945, and it 
was another girl. 

Then in August ofthat year, the few 
remaining Japanese troops in Chungli 
left one morning and that same after- 
noon, the Communists came. There were 
about a hundred of them, they were on 
foot, dressed in rags and tatters, and they 
had about thirty old rifles amongst them. 

The Communists rushed into an ener- 
getic program for spreading the Marxist 
gospel in Chungli. The leaders called a 


meeting next day in the Da Tao, or big 
square, at 3 o'clock, and the whole town 
turned out for it. The officers stood to 
attention and saluted the people of 
Chungli; the people clapped. There 
were three speakers; they told how the 
Communists had won the war against 
Japan and they used the phrase which 
was to be dinned into Jong’s head, and 
the other heads of Chungli, in the suc- 
ceeding months: “No Communism, no 
China.” There was more, this first meet- 
ing, about the land being the property of 
the people, not of the landholding ty- 
rants; from this time on, the people, the 
workers and farmers were going to get a 
share of the profits which had been 
milked from them. It was all fuzzy to 
Jong, in an opium dream. 

He had lost most of his lands and 
livestock, and now it seemed he was going 
to lose everything. Though he needed 
opium, he was broke. Wen had been 
picking at him to give up the habit. 
Father Go, of the Church, had spoken 
to him several times about it. In a fit 
of conscience he went home and smashed 
his opium pipe in several pieces, and 
swore he’d never touch the stuff again. 

After that, he suffered agony. His 
lungs and stomach ached and trembled 
for the thing that had enslaved them. 
And the agony went on endlessly. Jong 
summed it up with his characteristic 
terseness: “For about one month it was 
very painful.” 


Fortunately for Jong—that is, in his 
fight against opium—the Communists 
were very active in those days. They kept 
his nervous system occupied. About three 
times a week, he would hear the banging 
of the gong for a mass meeting in the 
village square. Plans for raising the wages 
of the workers and the income of the 
farmers were discussed loud and lone. 
It was decided that the farm laborers 
should have a raise immediately, and also 
retroactively—a large increase to be col- 
lected for times as far back as people of 
Chungli could remember, and all to be 
paid up on the spot by the cruel ex- 
ploiters of the people; and with all the 
necessary interest, it was shouted. 

There was also some physical work to 
be done at Communist orders, which was 
a blessing for Jong’s tortured frame. One 
of a group of about 300 men of Chungli 
aged 20 to 40, he walked to Kalgan and 
carried Japanese military supplies stored 
there to a Communist headquarters out- 
side the city. Then they all walked back 
to Chungli; and the exercise, the worry 
and the company of a group of men were 
balm to the wounds which opium had 
left in Jong’s consciousness. 

Jong had not been a good churchgoer 
since he slipped into the opium habit, 
but it shocked him when, at one of the 
Communist meetings, the leaders said 
the church would have to make restitu- 
tion to the people who had worked for 
it and had been “exploited.” The back 
pay which the Communists alleged was 
owed to the workers came to 2,200,000 
Chinese dollars—or about $4,000 U. S. at 
the going rate of exchange. The church 
fathers recoiled at this considerable fig- 
ure, but the Communists had an answer 
for that: they gathered together about 
a hundred of the poorest people in town, 
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took them to the church compound and 
told them to stay there, to be fed and 
housed until further notice; ie., until 
the church paid its damages. 

The fathers gave in. They got together 
all the cash in the church, its wheat, 
flour, six mules, four oxen, four carts and 
the equipment of the church mill, to sat- 
isfy the debt. 

The Communists also began a vigorous 
campaign against the wealthy families of 
Chungli. Jong was no longer wealthy, 
since the Reds had confiscated his prop- 
erty at Dun Liao Di and he didn’t dare 
inquire about his paternal acreage at Bao 
Yuan, which also was now Communist- 
held. He hoped that they would leave 
his tiny two-acre holdings in Chungli 
alone—and his two oxen and two horses. 

But they didn’t. One of the committees 
for “Settlement of Accounts and Popular 
Revenge” took up Jong’s case and de- 
cided that he owed considerable money, 
in retroactive back pay, to some of the 
workers who had toiled for him and his 
father. They computed an impossible 
bill, and when he said he couldn’t pay it, 
they took the two oxen, two horses and 
his cart, and the best of his household 
goods, even to one good cooking pot, as 
payment. And Peach was pregnant again, 
and about this time gave birth to another 
girl. 

All this, however, was not enough bad 
luck for Jong; fate was after him with a 
vengeance, An informer, probably one 
of the kampu, or Communist “political 
activists,” found out that he had buried 
twelve silver dollars behind his house. 
So the Reds dug up the dollars and 
hauled Jong down to the sien jung or 
magistrate (a Red stooge) , and the mag- 
istrate called him a traitor and turned 
him over to six huskies who beat him 
up with clubs about three feet long, so 
thoroughly that he could not move. Then 
he was tossed into jail for twenty days. 

While Jong was sitting in the rat- 
infested pen and collecting more lice, 
fleas and misery, in the lofty circles of 
international diplomacy General Marsh- 
all, President Truman’s envoy to China, 
was attempting to negotiate a truce be- 
tween China’s Nationalists and the Com- 
munists. But the negotiations were not 
proceeding smoothly, and there were 
rumors that the Communists would draft 
more men to fight in their armies and 
intensily the battle against Chiang Kai- 
shek and the “Capitalist Bureaucracy.” 

Naturally, Jong worried about 
whether the Reds would take his son, 
Jong Jun. So Jun, at 16, became a student 
in the church school, to acquire a pro- 
tected status. 

But, of course, the fact that Jong Jun 
was a student made it necessary for his 
father to work much harder in the fields; 
doubly hard, since the Communists had 
taken his oxen, horses and cart, If Jong 
had complained, though, the Commu- 
nists might have decided that since he, 
the rich exploiter, still owned two acres 
of fairly good land in Chungli, it should 
be distributed to the poor. They cer- 
tainly would have reminded him that he 
owed about one third of the crops he 
could raise to the government as taxes, 
and that he was also supposed to make 
voluntary contributions to the People’s 


Army. So he kept his head down and 
worked at spring ploughing and plant- 
ing, and hoped there would be no more 
trouble. 

Meanwhile, the Communists were 
harassing the church. Mass meetings were 
summoned on two successive days so that 
the people could consider various 
charges. There was talk of dismantling 
the church edifice and carting the pieces 
away. Some of the faithful parishioners 
objected and, encouraged by a palliative 
attitude on the part of the sien jung they 
prostrated themselves and begged him 
not to destroy the church. Jong was there, 
and, caught up in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, he joined the petitioners. The 
magistrate seemed to heed the plea. But 
that evening, Jong and twelve other 
dissidents were taken to the square, tied 
to trees, and severely beaten with cud- 
gels. Again, poor Jong wasn’t able to 
move a muscle for days afterwards. But 
at least, the Communists didn’t dismantle 
the church, and Jong could take some of 
the credit for that. 

As the summer days grew warmer in 
the yellow loessland of Chungli, the 
Communist mass meetings grew more 
heated, too. General Marshall’s mission 
had failed to bring peace to China; the 
people of Chungli didn’t know that, but 
it was evident that the Communists were 
concerned about strengthening their 
forces. 


Tn July, a draft of fifty new soldiers 
were sent off to Chang-peh, about eighty 
miles away. Fortunately, Jong’s son Jun 
was not taken, because he was a student. 
Jong had won this small victory against 
the Communists. And they were still al- 
lowing him to cultivate his two acres 
of land. At.the end of the first year of 
Communist occupation, in August, 1946, 
the Communists demanded their 35 per 
cent taxes, Jong says, and he paid gladly, 
for he still had his land. Probably the 
Communists let him keep his holdings 
because he was now within the legal land- 
holding limit; the Reds, it was said, con- 
sidered anyone with more than twelve 
mu (two acres) of land as a capitalist. 
Jong no longer belonged to that cate- 
gory—nor did he have any property ex- 
cept his house and the house his mother 
owned. He had been reduced to the gen- 
eral level of poverty, but he didn’t com- 
plain. 

It was a time of secret rejoicing for him 
when, in mid-October, people in Chungli 
talked about the Nationalists beating the 
Communists in a battle at Tsining, and 
a day or two later, closing in on Kalgan. 
It was evident the Communists were 
going to leave Chungli: they assembled 
supplies of oat flour and dry rice, and 
kitchen utensils and even such poor furni- 
ture as the people of Chungli possessed. 
And suddenly, they left the town. That 
afternoon the Nationalist troops arrived. 
It was fourteen nionths and five days 
since the Communists had come to 
Chungli; Jong Yo-sen had counted those 
days, and many other townspeople, 
toward the end, had shared his despair 
at the Red occupation. 

The new government, however, 
needed taxes and military levies. The 
first tax was 9 per cent: nine sen out of 
each 100 sen. Also, there would be the 


military tax; the peasants had to pay for 
the upkeep of soldiers. A new sien jung 
arrived (they always came from far away) 
to take over the county affairs. Another 
regime was starting, and that meant more 
taxes, and the “squeeze,” or easy money 
and privilege, to which the Chinese 
people were accustomed. But when the 
acting bishop, in the church, asked for the 
formation of a protective militia, about 
150 able-bodied men volunteered—with 
reservations. 

Jong told, simply, how it happened: 
“The bishop said, ‘We can’t get enough 
Nationalist forces to hold the town, and 
we should organize a militia.’ The people 
said they would do it but no weapons. 
The bishop said he was going to Kalgan, 
would get some weapons from General 
Fu-Tso-Ye’s troops.” 

So a militia was formed, and Jong Yo- 
sen found himself, in the freezing winter 
nights, carrying a rifle and patroling the 
mountain flanks on the other side of the 
Big Clean River, across from Chungli. 
A feeling of insecurity hung over the 
town. There were only about 1,000 raw 
Nationalist troops of the so-called Peace 
Preservation Corps in the town, Their 
morale was anything but high. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


On November 25—this was still 1946— 
a little village called Pingtingpu, about 
fifty miles northeast of Chungli, was at- 
tacked by a large force of Communists 
and captured. (Jong’s lands at Bao Yuan 
and Dun Liao Di were still in Com- 
munist hands.) The Chungli people 
talked nervously about Pingtingpu, for 
the Catholic church there was ransacked, 
and two Catholic priests taken away as 
prisoners, and some church sympathizers 
were killed or beaten up and their houses 
looted. At Chungli, the citizen’s militia 
in their ragged civilian clothes trembled 
at this news. And the Communists 
roamed the hills around Chungli almost 
at will, while Nationalist soldiers stayed 
close to their adobe forts and pillboxes, 
according to their custom. 

In December it happened. First, in- 
creasing concentrations of Communists 
were observed in the mountains. Then 
they were seen closer, and even along the 
fairly exposed, rocky road to Kalgan, in 
the river valley. That was the road along 
which Nationalist reinforcements had 
been expected to arrive. And on Decem- 
ber 16, a patrol of militia saw a large 
group of Communists advancing toward 
Chungli along the Kalgan road. At the 
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*... and while strolling along this pathway, I observed this gentleman, the 
plaintiff, fumbling through his pockets. He accosted me with the demand I 
should produce a light for his cigaret. His manner was suspicious and I was 
beset by the fear that foul play would ensue, so I endeavored to shun his 
effrontery. Then—parbleu!—his right hand made a sudden movement toward 
his trousers pocket. I rapped him smartly, in a manner of self-defense acquired 
on the Continent ... realizing, too late, that the fellow had formed the same 
suspicion of me—ridiculous thought!—and perhaps instinctively reached for 
his wallet. This accounts for the knot on the plaintiff's head. I fled the scene 
forthwith, panicked by the rapid turn of events and fearing he might have 
confederates lurking about, but at this point a gendarme intervened. . .” 
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same time, another force was spotted, 
several thousand strong, with mortars 
and machine guns, coming toward the 
opposite end of town, where there was 
a concentration of Peace Preservation 
troops, supposed to be cavalry, The cay- 
alry distinguished themselves by moving 
rapidly away from the enemy. 

According to Jong’s narrative, a motley 
crew of 100 militia fought quite bravely 
against the Communist band which ap- 
proached from Kalgan. Jong alleged that 
he himself killed two Reds with his rifle, 
before taking to the hills, heading indi- 
rectly for Kalgan with about twenty of 
the militia and fifteen or sixteen other 
civilians, including one of the Catholic 
fathers. The rest of the militia fell back 
into the town and took up a defensive 
position in the church seminary build- 
ing. By that time, the large Communist 
force moving in from the other end of 
town had easily routed the so-called cay- 
alry and had cut off any possible retreat 
in that direction. So the remnants of the 
militia found themselves penned in the 
seminary, with their backs to the Big 
Clean River, facing an encircling horde 
of Communists. Meanwhile, Jong and the 
group who escaped were running for the 
safety of Kalgan. 

The Communists, angered at the 
church and the militia, closed on the 
seminary and threw a lot of small-arms 
fire into the second story, where some of 
the militia were shooting with rifles. Most 
of the militia surrendered, But about ten 
stayed in the building. The Communists 
set fire to the structure, cremating the 
ten. 

Jong, of course, knew nothing of this 
at the time. Nor did he know what had 
happened to his family. Perhaps a man 
could have been braver, and gone back 
to protect his wife and children; or per- 
haps he estimated that the Communists 
wouldn’t bother his wife or daughters (a 
correct estimate), and that his son would 
make a getaway into the mountains. Jong 
apparently was convinced that if he him- 
self were caught by the Reds, he would 
be executed. Anyhow, he made Kalgan 
safely, with the group of thirty-odd refu- 
gees. And there, he waited for news of 
Chungli. 

The refugees, in the Catholic head- 
quarters in Kalgan, heard that the Com- 
munists had burned the seminary and 
church, killed several hundred selected 
townspeople and captured the priests. 

For another day, there was no news, 
except the glad tidings that the Reds’ 
invasion was only a raid, that they were 
withdrawing from Chungli. And then, 
on the third day, the hard blow came to 
Jong. A refugee, drifting in from 
Chungli, said that his son, Jong Jun, had 
been killed by the Reds. Feverishly he 
asked questions, trying to get facts, try- 
ing to convince himself that this was 
only an unsubstantiated rumor. And on 
the day the Communists evacuated 
Chungli, he was one of the first to hit 
the road, and he walked fast over that 
stony trail, now snow-covered. He got 
there in the freezing evening and heard 
wailing and lamentations all over 
Chungli. Carts were bringing bodies, 
Irozen stiff, mostly naked, bloody and 
bullet-holed, into the church compound. 


People were gathered in a wretched 
crowd to identify and claim their own. 
The church, the seminary, were roofless 
ruins. 

Then he saw Wen, and his mother, 
their faces swollen with weeping. And 
the tall body of his son, the head a 
bloodstained wreck. Two bullets had 
smashed the features and crushed the 
skull. 

In the desperate way of a bereaved 
person, Jong asked over and over about * 
it, and this is what they told him: 

Jong Jun had fled to the mountains 
when the Reds came, but a Communist 
patrol had caught him. Not recognizing 
him as one of the Jong family, however, 
they had simply asked him to lead them 
to Taiping Chan, a village about seven 
miles from Chungli. This he had done, 
and might have escaped untouched. But 
someone, some sharp-eyed partisan, full 
of the spirit of reckoning and re- 
venge, had recognized him as the son 
of one of the Chungli militia, a Catholic 
reactionary, Jong Yo-sen. So they had 
given him a quick hearing, Communist 
fashion, and put two bullets through his 
head, and left his body on the road to 
Taiping Chan (Peace Village). 


There were many burials those days, 
the priests were busy every hour. But 
Father Chou, the kindly, humble Chi- 
nese, climbed the snowy mountainside 
above the river to perform last rites for 
the son of a parishioner who had once 
been well-to-do and was now poor, who 
had been a sinner and a wavering Catho- 
lic and a weak man, but who now was 
repentant, and certainly miserable—al- 
though, in all fairness, it was principally 
because he had the misfortune to be 
born in a town like Chungli. Jong 
wished that day that he had never been 
born at all. 

With time, and the usual burden of 
hard work, and Wen to comfort him, 
Jong began to recover from the shock of 
losing his first-born and his only son. 
The struggle for survival kept him from 
brooding too much. There was the 
ploughing to be done, with his hand 
plough. There was the planting, first of 
oats, then soybeans and potatoes and 
cabbage. Then he had to haul the heavy 
stone roller by the strength of his back 
to push the seed into the ground so the 
blackbirds wouldn’t peck it up; there 
was irrigating to be done in his good 
Jands in the river bottom, by bucket from 
the well and by hand-dug ditch. 

There was plenty of worrying to do 
about the taxes and having enough to 
feed the family. Jong was afraid to talk 
about taxes—I had to get information 
from anonymous sources. The taxes were 
stiffer than ever, when new Nationalist 
officials came to replace those killed by 
the Communists. For one thing, there 
were more soldiers now, to make the 
town more secure, and the cost of sup- 
porting those soldiers was levied on the 
farmers at a heavy rate. The people said 
that there was plenty of “squeeze” in 
fizuring the military taxes: you had to 
pay three times as much as the soldiers 
ever got, and the rest went into the 
pockets of some grafting middlemen. 
There were also special levies for special 


occasions, as when visiting functionaries 
came through. But the farmers struggled 
along somehow, they hid some of their 
crops in holes in the ground, as they al- 
ways had done, and thus they saved 
enough for food and seed. 

Jong, in the fall of 1947, managed to 
clear something like 700 pounds of oat 
flour from his harvest, after taxes. 
Cleverly he took most of this to Kalgan 
on a borrowed oxcart and sold it for 
about $700,000 Chinese money (at that 
time about $5 in American money) and 
invested the money in secondhand 
clothes. These clothes he took back to 
Chungli and sold, clearing a profit of 
$3,300,000 (about $24 U. S.). But the 
money had to be stretched to pay the 
expenses of the family through the win- 
ter, even in rural China where people 
can exist for pennies. Probably, like 
most of the peasants, Jong had several 
caches of food hidden away for emergen- 
cies. 

For Jong, under the new regime, life 
was the same unending struggle against 
poverty and taxes that it had been before, 
except that for a while he was free of 
dread that a Communist partisan might 
come knocking at his door with some 
impossible demand which must never- 
theless be satisfied. He no longer had to 
answer the village gong, summoning the 
people to those long, noisy mass meetings 


in the square. Instead, the town of 
Chungli echoed, especially in the eve- 
ning, with the rough chorus of marching 
Nationalist troops, who loudly chanted 
and sang to keep their spirits up. 

The Communist shadow was lengthen- 
ing again over Chungli when [I left. I 
wonder now how Jong is faring this time 
under Red rule. While I was talking to 
him, and to others like him, I speculated 
on what would be the greatest ambition 
in life of such men. I thought that for 
Jong it would be to have another son, 
or maybe two sons, to carry on the name 
when he should die and, more practi- 
cally, to care for him in his old age. 

Since his wife, Wen, the Peach, was 
sick from her last battle with childbirth, 
I asked Jong one day if she would be able 
to have more children. He nodded, and 
it was easy then to ask him if he would 
want to have a son. He said simply yes, 
but not with any great enthusiasm. This 
was startling, so I then asked him directly 
what he wanted most in life. 

He answered without hesitation, 
“More clothing and more food.” And he 
added, “And have peacetime and be 
happy.” Which, of course, is a big order 
nowadays in prosperous countries and 
merely touching and pathetic in this 
primitive land called China, which the 
war gods are making poorer and more 
wretched every year.—Richard Tregaskis 


The Race to Death 


[Continued from page 29] 


in 1901—names supreme in the grand 
monde of auto racing—all climbing out 
of their machines to shake hands with 
each other, unsmiling, while photogra- 
phers set off great charges of magnesium 
flash powder. 

A warning bomb topped the bedlam at 
8:35 a.m., its echo drowned in a deafen- 
ing burst of motors at the starting line. 
Clouds of blue smoke from scorched 
castor oil poisoned the air. An official 
scribbled the time of 4:00 a.m. on a card, 
slipped it into a tea-caddy-shaped box on 
the side of the De Dietrich and asked 
Jarrott, “Are you ready?” 

The Englishman nodded as his mech- 
anician—that was the term then—seated 
himself on the floorboards and waited. 

DDG oe NCLITAT am) TULDLTE alias TOUS ns 1 & 
deux ... partez!” The timekeeper’s shout 
came thinly over the scores of blaring ex- 
hausts. In went the clutch, producing a 
new scorching odor. Tires dug in to send 
up a gravel shower, and Jarrott was off. 

Behind him, jerkily propelled by the 
devil’s boot, the 215 other entrants toed 
the starting line in turn and lunged into 
the race. Dust boiled and fogged, and the 
din muted the excited crowds still clog- 
ging the route. Spectators milling like 
cattle forced drivers to charge into reluc- 
tantly opening wedges that closed right 
after each car. People darted back and 
forth across the road, hidden in clouds 
of dust, blinded and deaf to danger. 
Speeds of 80 miles an hour were simply 
incomprehensible to these farm folk; 


though forbidden to do so, they drove hay 
wagons out on the road and some racers 
found themselves slithering around 
wagon-trains of firewood as much as forty 
yards in length. A woman was killed by 
a car in the first few minutes. 

At Bonneval, 105 kilometers from the 
start, an English Wolseley racer tried to 
negotiate a rough grade crossing too fast. 
The tracks tossed it over with a sicken- 
ing lurch, throwing pilot L. Porter free 
but crushing his mechanic underneath, 
The gasoline tank promptly exploded, 
burning man and machine to a crisp. And 
disaster was only beginning. 

The best racing car of 1903 was hardly 
more than a bare chassis with two bucket 
seats. Caster action to make steering self- 
centering was unknown. Brute strength 
alone fought the wheels over lumpy roads 
and pulled them around neck-cracking 
corners. The only practical shock- 
absorber was a feather pillow applied at 
the point of shock. Space behind the 
seats was piled high with spare tires. 

Tires! There was a continual horror. 
The high-pressure things blew out or 
whipped off the rim with a grim regu- 
larity. Drivers and mechanics leaped to 
pry them off (assuming a postblowout 
crash was averted), rip out the tube, 
mend it with a cold patch or stuff in a 
new tube, and with bleeding hands in- 
flate the replacement with a hand pump, 
crank the engine again... and the car 
would get moving once more—[or-a while. 

And drivers of that era found that 
their always faithful companion, Death, 
had slipped another joker in the deck. 
In the awkwardly high, clumsy machines, 
with little or no improvement of their 
push-and-prayer brakes, tires or chassis, 
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there had been planted 90- and 100- 
horsepower engines capable of unheard- 
of speeds up to 90° miles an hour. 
Developed in the comparatively short 
period of five years, these monsters were 
to be driven down the same old narrow, 
serpentine gashes in the earth, not al- 
ways safe for horse-drawn carts. 

These were the days of epic, country- 
to-country road races and this was the 
most ambitious of all—Paris to Madrid, 
86214 miles—attracting the daredevils of 
the world and their machines. Auto 
makers then had only the sporting mar- 
ket. What scatterbrain could imagine 
using the things purely for business or 
pleasure? The races were their test and 
their advertising, and the prizes were 
high. So came the powerful Mercedes of 
Germany; Mors, De Dietrich, Renault 
and Penhard of France; Fiat from Italy; 
Napier and Wolseley from England. 
There were 216 of these and assorted 
other makes jockeying for a bit of open 
roadway to Madrid—cars of all shapes and 
sizes, many unsafe and poorly built for 
racing, some with veteran drivers and 
some with mere novices. There was, in- 
deed, one woman driver, a Madame Du 
Gast, and several more carried women as 
passengers. 

The sun came out to wipe away the 
dew, and the dust clouds towered higher. 
Along that winding nightmare every car 
threw up a fan-shaped explosion of blind- 
ing dirt that hung in the air and only 
by watching the treetops at the roadside 
could the right direction be guessed. 
Which made for some sticky accidents 
when the tree line went straight ahead 
and the road took a curve. 

It was terrifying to pass another car. 
The only way was to plunge into the 
cyclone marking its path. Inside, you 
could only sense the car by the barrage 
of stones and gravel from the rear wheels. 
You might not hit the ditch in getting 
past but the almost semicircular camber 
of the road tipped you into a capsizing 
angle. And if you finally got by, you threw 
up a barrage. Eyes pierced by glass 
splinters from broken goggles were com- 
mon. 

Repair depots were set up along the 
route by the auto manufacturers. If you 
made it to one before the trouble got 
serious, attendants with knives cut worn 
tires from their rims and worried on new 
ones. 

Yes, those were the days. 

You can scarcely realize, with only 
today’s engines to compare, how stub- 
bornly inflexible were those in this race. 
The powerhouses ran at almost constant 
speed it was varied by shifting gears, or 
by adjusting the spark and—on some—by 
changing the valve opening. Otherwise, 
you just put it in high, aimed it and 
prayed. Practically all machines were 
chain-driven, although Renault in 1896 
had introduced a shaft drive. And the 
ignition! There was a weird and wonder- 
ful thing. Instead of spark plugs, little 
interrupters were screwed into the cylin- 
ders and juiced from a low-tension mag- 
neto, each sparking its cylinder on the 
make-and-break principle. Which was 
considered a fair improvement over the 
hot-tube ignition it replaced, with Bun- 
senlike burners for each cylinder. 


The first control—where drivers 
stopped to have times checked—was at 
Chartres. Louis Renault had passed Jar- 
rott in a suicidal press for the lead and 
was first to slide in here. Driving the 
machine that bore his name, Renault was 
running in the light-car class with only 
30 horsepower under the hood, but he 
learned that he was averaging almost 
70 miles an hour. 

Jarrott and de Knyff were eating his 
dust while the castor fumes were fresh, 
just waiting for a good stretch of road. 
After leaving Chartres there was a rela- 
tively smooth straightaway, but it 
proved as welcome to the Renault entry 
as to his pursuers. Turning on the scat 
juice, he kept his lead and was reported 
doing a fantastic 90 miles an hour, 

That was enough to convince W. 
K. Vanderbilt, a man of stronger steel 
than his machine, that he had entered 
the wrong race. Four other drivers (two 
on Mors and a Panhard and Mercedes) 
quit in voluble disgust. 


And so they roared down the Madrid 
road, Renault leading the strung-out 
»ack in his bantamweight car, followed 
closely by Jarrott, and now Werner on a 
Mercedes, all trying to get out front for 
a breath of clean air and still keep their 
breathing apparatus intact. Slashing 
through control after control came at 
least fifty more overpowered jobs, includ- 
ing Madame Du Gast on her flower- 
bedecked machine, with fair chances to 
break out ahead because—nron Dieu!— 
Messrs. Renault, Jarrott et al., would 
surely break their necks on the law of 
averages, which was being enforced all 
along the line by this time. 

At Poitiers, Marcel Renault—on a car 
like his brother's but with a lighter hand 
on the throttle—caught up with Théry’s 
Decauville. The challenge brought on a 
erim duel—side by side for more than 
three miles—in the choking dust. Sud- 
denly Théry swerved. Trying desperately 
to by-pass him, Renault’s car slid out of 
control, spun around twice on the gravel, 
bounded off and crashed into a large 
tree. Théry raced on, reporting the ac- 
cident at his next stop. Maurice Farman, 
meanwhile, kissed his hopes good-by 
when he stopped at the scene and gath- 
ered up the crushed form of Renault to 
play ambulance in to the next control. 
Marcel Renault died the next day. 

Ominous rumors began trickling from 
the controls as cars whizzed in, out and 
on again—stories of death and horrible 
accidents, drivers and spectators killed, 
maimed or scared out of their wits. The 
unruly mob still lined the road. ‘There 
were no accurate reports on positions of 
the machines, at least none that stood 
more than a few minutes. Cars seemed to 
be coming through few and far between; 
the crowds worked up a feeling they had 
been cheated of thrills as advertised, and 
they became strangely hostile to the 
drivers. A daredevil expects at least a 
few cheers. 

Just beyond Angouleme, a driver 
named Tourand on a Brouhot machine 
fought savagely to steer around a woman 
who foolishly got on the road; a rut 
eripped his wheels, the Brouhot swerved, 
knocked her down and killed her. Un- 


sated, the monster caromed off the road 
into a group olf soldiers, killing two. 

Tourand lost his reason on the spot 
and was reduced to a babbling maniac. 

Another car swung aside to avoid a 
soldier dragging a child out of the way. 
The driver swung too far, tried to 
straighten out, then whiplashed into the 
gawking crowd and “killed several peo- 
ple.” 

Now building up near Montguyon was 
another terrific duel for position. Stead 
on a De Dietrich and Salleron on a Mors 
fought it out, never a full car’s length 
apart for three . . . four miles. Suddenly 
the two cars seemed drawn together by 
a magnetic force, hubcaps touched and 
the De Dietrich flipped off the road and 
turned turtle in a ditch. Stead lived only 
a few hours; his mechanic was badly in- 
jured. 

Madame Du Gast was holding her own 
in this man’s race until she stopped to 
give merciful but futile first aid to Stead 
and was never a serious contender after 
that. 

And flashing past Libourne, two 
human lives were exchanged for that of 
a stray dog. Loraine-Barrow, another 
Englishman on a De Dietrich, yanked his 
wheel to miss the animal and his car 
jumped twenty fect off the road. 

To this day, nobody knows for sure 
how many spectators were killed. 

Rumor piled on rumor. First one and 
then another competitor was reported 
to have crashed, killing himself and from 
one to half a dozen others, As suspense 
mounted with each incoming car, the 
driver was surrounded and questioned, 
but he could give only the vaguest news. 
One didn’t take in much scenery while 
jockeying those 100-horsepower chain- 
driven scarabs. 

Back in Paris, there was a hurried con- 
sultation in the French Ministry of the 
Interior, with much muttering in beards 
about long-distance murder and suicide. 

Louis Renault was the first man to 
reach the Bordeaux control. Jarrott 
whirled in fifteen minutes later, far 
ahead of any others still in the race. 


The fastest running time from Paris 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


to Bordeaux was established by Gabricl, 
whose powerful Mors had been largely 
overlooked in the betting. Starting 168th 
in the line-up, he had slashed his way 
around those man-made tornadoes and 
the wrecks for an average above 65 miles 
an hour for the $4214 miles. 

Voila, c’est tout! The Minister of the 
Interior put a stop to the slaughter right 
there. “Competitors have transgressed the 
regulations,” he said, as simply as he 
could. If these madmen could stampede 
half of France within five hours, hos- 
pitalizing—from what they heard—10 per 
cent of the population, what would not 
occur after they were well into the 
treacherous passes of the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains? 

The race promoters thought the Span- 
ish government would allow -their cars 
to finish the 520 miles to Madrid—or 
that part on Spanish soil—but Spain said 
no in four languages. ‘To show just where 
these dust-eaters stood officially, they 
were not even allowed to drive back to 
Paris; the cars were shipped by rail. 

So Gabriel was declared the winner in 
the heavy-car class and Louis Renault, 
overcome by the loss of his brother, had 
left no doubt he was master amone the 
voiturettes, or light cars. Second and third 
yjlaces in the heavies went to Salleron 
on his 70-horsepower Mors and Jarrott 
on the De Dietrich. 

The official times, in hours, minutes 
and seconds, were: 


NET ELAPSED 
713331 8:7:31 

33:59 8:27:45 1/5 
46:1 4/5 8:40:1 4/5 


oeecees CONS OD 8:45:55 


Gabriel ..... 
L. Renault . 
Salleron 
Jarrott 


Long-distance international road rac- 
ing was forever dead, and the control at 
Bordeaux was its headstone. Those flus- 
tered newspapermen mentioned carlier 
wrote the epitaph, which they thought 
might include the finish of all motor rac- 
ing except for contests staged secretly in 
the middle of the Sahara. But now they 
stand guilty of overstatement. 

—Raiph Stein 


“T gol the idea from an old yachting magazine.” 
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tells when fishing is best. 


(CORTLAND LINE CO., INC., _ 


\71 E. Court Street, Cortland, N. Y. 
1Send FREE 1949 Fishing Forecaster. 
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‘AMAZING NEW 


CASTING AND TROLLING ROD 


} Nothing like it! Only 21” overall, 
> yet STUBCASTER'S patented coil 
spring gives thrilling, live 5 ft. action. 
Pp Breaks down to 14”, so fits any tackle 
box. Shortened arc means greater casting 
accuracy, maximum distance. Reduces 
backlash! Cast 3 or 4 in a boat without 
tangling lines! Brings fish right to net— 
fewer losses. Especially adapted to pier- 
fishing or trolling. Perfect supplement 
to any fisherman's equipment. 


$595 ro 


Money back guarantee! 
mame If dealer con't supply, 
wee send check or money 
~ order to 


WALTCO 


PRODUCTS 
Dept. 63-D 


2300 W. 49th St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


NEW! tonccaster...conventional type, high 
quality, solid steel, casting rod blade—42” long. 
Sensitive tip action! Fits all STUBCASTER handles— 
only $4.95. Blade and handle (52”)—$7.95. 


. 


EASY! No 
skill required. 
Handles like 
putcy...hardens 
“ into wood. 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 


ser. oN 


= 


* Save Time 
and Labor with a 


MonTAMoweER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% lbs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
for 26 years. Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own lawn ‘‘approval offer,’’ guarantee information 
and literature, 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
224 Keeler Bldg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH, 
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Ir you happen to have any table lamps around the house made from vases or any 
type of hollow crockery, you can help safeguard them against being knocked over: by 
removing the light-socket assembly and filling the inside with sand. Do not fill clear to 
the top—about two-thirds up is sufficient; this keeps the weight down low where it is 
needed, 


WHEN FITTING small or medium-sized hinges, 
the customary method is to place the hinge in 
position and mark the holes, then remove and 
drill for the screws. A far more accurate way is 
to hold the hinge down with Scotch tape, then 
drill holes and put the screws in before pulling 
off the tape. The hinge has to stay exactly put, 
and as the tape is transparent it makes no differ- 
ence if it is applied right over the holes in the 
hinge. 


HOME-FRAMED pictures, of which every household has at least a few, usually 
gather dust and smudge between glass and mat or picture in a short time because the 
framer has neglected to seal the cardboard backing where it sets in the frame. It isn’t 
necessary to glue paper over the entire back, as professional framers do. Instead, just 
run strips of masking tape along the cracks, half on the frame and half on the card- 
board. Take down your old pictures and clean them, reassemble them and apply the 
tape; and make a note to do this with any future framing jobs. As a result, your 
pictures will stay clean and bright for years. 


IcE OR SNOW on car windshields can 
easily be removed without damage to the 
glass with the aid of a plastic pot-and-pan 
scraper of the kind sold in ten-cent stores. 
These are better than metal scrapers or 
blades, which are liable to scratch the glass. 
Keep one in your glove compartment for 
those frosty nights——George S. Haymans 
Jr., Gainesville, Ga, 


GARDEN HOSE is expensive stuff, so don’t leave yours lying around loose all winter, 
possibly with some water still in it to freeze and ruin the cords and rubber. If you don’t 
have a reel or drum on which to wind it, take a tip from the old whaling boys, who 
knew the best way to store rope—in a round tub. Get a large metal or wooden wash 
tub, drain hose thoroughly and coil it neatly in the tub. This method also has the 
advantage of preventing kinks in the hose and keeping 1t properly coiled for future use. 


SOMETIMES a nail cannot be extracted read- 
ily because it 1s too long for the leverage of the 
hammer claws A permanent remedy is to fasten 
a small block of wood to the top of the hammer 
handle with a wood screw, This will save a lot 
of time in any dismantling job, as well as saving 
you the trouble of placing a loose block under 
the hammer for each long nail.—R. Tinning, 
Naramata, B. C., Canada. 


TRUE will pay $5 each for practical, novel TWISTS. Entries should be addressed to 


Twists, True 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. Every effort will be made to pay 
promptly for acceptable items, but no contributions can be acknowledged or returned. 


The Curse of St. Malo 


[Continued from page 37] 


an hour more!—would have been all he 
needed to sail with the ebb tide. 

But his luck had run out and he stood 
waiting for the inevitable. He was short, 
rather thickset, with a chubby boyish face 
and mild blue eyes. He was facing his 
first brush with the authorities and there 
was nothing about him to suggest, even 
remotely, the fabulous career which lay 
ahead of him. A day was to come when 
most of the cities of France named a 
street in his honor. But to the three 
Bourbon gendarmes, nodding curtly to 
him as they came aboard, he was merely a 
rather confused young Malouin. 

He followed listlessly as they made 
their inspection. Shackles and chains and 
manacles were everywhere, and no one 
could have mistaken the reek from the 
slave holds. 

“The evidence is clear, Captain Sur- 
couf,” the sergeant said. 

“Oui,” Surcouf agreed. “IT have com- 
mitted a foolishness in underestimating 
you.” Then he baited his hook. “It would 
be a greater foolishness not to be honest 
with you now. My cargo was two hun- 
dred slaves, for which I was paid hand- 
somely.” 

The gendarme was not impressed. 
“You're my prisoner,” he said. “Is there 
anything you wish to take with you?” 

Surcoulf bowed. Like all good French- 
men, he remembered his stomach. “If I 
may suggest, citizens, I was about to have 
breakfast. Perhaps you would join me.” 

They would. In the mellowing atmos- 
phere of good wines and excellent food, 
followed by coffee and cigars, his guests 
became quite flattering. He had been a 
clever fox in keeping clear of his usual 
anchorage across the bay where a trap 
had been set for him. Anchoring before 
the town had been a master stroke, they 
said. He had almost escaped, for every- 
one had mistaken him for a lawful 
trader. 

The effect of all this on Surcouf was 
just slightly less than explosive. On the 
pretext of getting a rare bottle of wine 
from his quarters, he managed a word 
with his mate. And then, just as the 
shafts of sun from the ports began swing- 
ing lazily through the cigar smoke, Sur- 
couf proposed a toast to the new republic 
of France. 

One toast led to another and when the 
guests finally became alarmed at the 
motion of the ship and rushed to deck, it 
was too late—their launch had been cut 
adrift. Sails sheeted home, the little Cre- 
ole was standing out of the bay. 

The gendarmes were released at the 
Isle of France several days later, after 
signing a report of inspection that proved 
Surcoul’s innocence. England and France 
were locked at the time in the first of 
the Napoleonic wars, and the Isle of 
France had become a base from which 
French corsairs slashed at British com- 
merce to and from India. Port Louis was 
a hell-roaring boom town of privateers, 
money-mad rabble, gamblers, Kaflirs, 
Lascars, Corsican bandits and the scrap- 
ings of the fort of Marseilles. 


To young Surcouf, several of whose 
ancestors had been corsairs before him, 
it seemed like the end of the rainbow. 
Here was his chance to reap a fortune in 
a few short months, to vindicate himself 
in the eyes of his family and friends in 
St. Malo, and to win back the girl he 
loved. 

He was given command of a 180-ton 
brig, the Emilie, but for some reason his- 
tory does not record, the governor of the 
island refused him a letter of marque. 
Without it, he was not authorized to sail 
as a corsair. 

It was the curse dogging his trail again. 
But Surcouf saw it now as a good omen. 
So long as he met the curse head-on, he 
could enjoy the same rare luck that had 
attended his last venture in Bourbon. He 
was positive now that a great change had 
come into his life. 

The Emilie sailed out of Port Louis as 
a peaceful trader. Once at sea, Surcouf 
brought up the guns he had been using 
as ballast, fitted out as a corsair and 
struck at the British in open acts of 
piracy, beginning what by all odds was 
one of the greatest and most colorful 
careers in the long history of the French 
corsairs. 


One after another his prizes sailed 
into Port Louis—rice boats, brigs, barken- 
tines and full-riggers. He took them as 
they came until his crew had been re- 
duced to sixteen hands by casualties and 
prize crews. With scarcely enough men 
left to man the ship, he was headed back 
for the Isle of France when he sighted the 
Triton, an East Indiaman under full sail 
off the coast of Orissa. Never at a loss 
when a fat prize was in sight, Surcouf 
hoisted the British flag, indicating his 
peaceful intentions as a pilot brig. 

The ruse worked. The big Triton hove 
to and waited for him to come up. Her 
formidable armament soon became ap- 
parent. There were deck guns and a 
lower tier of twenty-six 12-pounders, 
which meant a crew of at least 150. With 
four small guns and a crew of sixteen, 
Captain Surcouf stood on under easy 
canvas, knowing the slightest hesitation 
would betray him. Three Lascars posed 
as his crew, while the others lay concealed 
behind the bulwarks, grappling irons 
ready and their guns charged with grape- 
shot. 

The odds were long, but Surcouf had 
the advantage of surprise. The Triton’s 
gun ports were still down. Some fifty of 
her seamen lined the rail watching in 
idle curiosity. 

At his signal the brig hauled her wind 
until her guns could bear, Surcouf 
hoisted the tricolor an instant before the 
guns were out. The little brig heaved 
under the broadside. Deadly iron hail 
swept the decks of the big merchantman 
and the screams of panic and of the 
wounded could be heard before the 
smoke cleared away. 

A few moments later the brig dashed 
alongside. Surcouf and his pitiful crew 
scrambled aboard, whooping and scream- 
ing like a thousand demons. Panic had 
all but cleared the decks before them 
and they dealt quickly with the few who 
had not fled below. 

For the first time in history a powerful 


IMPORTED 


BY O’KEEFE’S INC. + BUFFALO, N. Y. 


2 LITES-1001 


A handy light, 

In the home, garage, 

car, camp, on the farm 

— wherever there's night. 
800-ft. spotlight or brilliant 
floodlight. Stands, hangs any 
angle. At hardware, sport, 
electrical stores. Price, less 
6-volt battery. 


$4.65 
POWERUMHE sm: 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO., MARION, INDIANA 


For More Fish... Cast your 
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SILVER MINNOW 
in the Weeds! 


Plunk itin the weeds where 
the big ones feed, and pull in 
the fish. Don’t worry about 
weeds, the flared weed guard 
keeps the hook from fouling. 


LOUIS JOHNSON CO. 
40-U N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BINGE APRON has seventeen pockets 
for everything from 
Benzedrine to Olive Pits and Lipstick Remover, with 
a special center poke: for your Hiball Glass. Vest 
size in white duck, with red lettering. $2.50 (Post- 


paid). Write for Free Catalog of other Smart Bar 
Accessories. 


“GAME ROOL 


1538 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


ORDER NOW 

FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
Specify black or tan 
— Widths B, C,D or 
E—Sizes 6-12. 


Fine quolity smooth grain leather 
10 inch boot—full leather-lined. 
Finest bootmaker-leather outsoles. 
Tuck in trousers or weor outside. 


Easy on—Eosy off! $16.50 


NATIVE BOOT COMPANY 
170 School Street Holbrook, Mass. 


“ALL 
LEATHER 
FOR ALL 
WEATHER 


All men who get outdoors or like to lounge 
¥ comfortably about the house tell us they 
\ ie like our Personalized, Shiny Satin Jackets oa 
better than anything. Lots of Whole Fami- | ~J 
lies order matching jackets with their name (2) 
on the front of them. Top-Quality, Shiny “© ¢ 
FOR THE Satin. Flannel Lined, Knit Collar, Cuffs, and 
WHOLE Bottom. Zipper Pront. Almost every color 
combination; state two choices when or- Ly 
FAMILY dering. You save when you order direct. 3" 
Sizes 2 to 6, $7.95; 8 to 18, $8.95; 36 to 42, U3 


<T) $9.95. Postpaid, cash, check or money order. te 
at, COD, you pay postage. Give name desired 
\ &size when ordering. Money back guarantee. 


yy Order by mail NOW 
OTL Lette 209 E. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif, 


Dear Reader: 


We feel that the pages of "True Goes 
Shopping" bring an unusual assortment 


of the best in gifts, gadgets, accessories 
and new ideas. Here you'll find products 
from all sections of the country and the 
world, a wider variety than can be found 


in any one store. We hope that you are 
taking full advantage of the armchair 
ease of ordering from this assortment. 
We are proud of the high standards 
maintained by our advertisers and ap- 
preciate your enthusiastic support of this 
order-by-mail department. 
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Pete Barrett, our outdoors editor, has tink- 
ered with this new Bausch & Lomb 60-mm. 
spotting scope and says it is a doozey, Not 
cheap, $95, it has a longer-than-usual eye 
relief so that it doesn’t interfere with your 
shooting glasses, fits into a shooting kit, 
is dust-tight, focuses faster than other scopes, 
is ruggedly constructed. For nearest dealer, 
write Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Tele-Rest telephone holder, shown 
modeled above, was grabbed from this de- 
partment by I. S. Berlin, our research ec*tor, 
who now cannot function without it. Screws 
on to any opium-pipe-type phone easily, then 
adjusts to your shoulder. Permits you to 
write, carve peach pits or twiddle your 
thumbs while you phone. $1.98, postpaid. 
R & A Sales, 14 Kelly Parkway, Bayonne, N. J. 


This personal check writer for $19.95, plus 
federal tax of $1.20, made by Protectograph, 
is a sturdy, usable machine. Should do very 
well for small businesses in place of the 
usual machines which sell for at least $100. 
The thing is small and simple to operate for 
a man fortunate enough to be able to write 
checks. Alan-Clarke Co., 96 Chambers St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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If you’re a man who has a sweet tooth, 
yow'll find good value in these neatly gift- 
packaged marmalades and jellies at $1.65 
postpaid in U, S. for six 21-02. jars of cherry 
orange, pineapple orange and grapefruit 
marmalade and Florida cherry, mulberry, 
and guaya jelly. Empty jars can be used as 
spice containers or banks. Grant-O, 820 13th 
St. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The Turfkit is a special leather wallet de- 
signed to hold a racing program, handi- 
cappers’ selections, mutuel tickets and money 
—if you win or have any left. In cowhide, 
it’s $7.50; in pigskin, it’s $10; add 25 cents for 
postage. Has one section for money you bet, 
another for the amount collected. Designed 
purely for optimists. Camalier & Buckley, 
1141 Conn. Ave., Washington, D, C. 


If you need a paint sprayer for occasional 
jobs and don’t want to invest a lot of dough 
in one, this Burgess spray gun for $12.95, 
postpaid, could do. Weighs about 2 Ibs., takes 
25 o7. of liquid, will spray any oil-based paint, 
insecticide or whatnot, and the whole unit 
can be held in one hand, Works only on 
A.C, Mark Foster, 179 Wooster St.. New 
York 12, N. Y. 
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East Indiaman had been captured in the 
British-patroled waters of the Bay of 
Bengal. On the strength of this capture, 
Surcouf was awarded a letter of marque 
and given command of the Clarisse, a 
two-master with fourteen guns and a 
crew of 144. 

Once again his prizes began cluttering 
the harbor of Port Louis. Not since that 
memorable afternoon on the beach of 
Madagascar had he run from a single 
thing. 

But suddenly, just before sunset on 
December 30, 1798, he had no other 
alternative. He was in full flight, every 

* stitch drawing on the little Clarisse and 
her backstays tight as harp strings. But it 
was not enough. Astern, roiling up her 
wake, gaining by the moment, streaked a 
sleek British frigate. It was the Sybille, 
watchdog of the Bay of Bengal, with 
filty-six guns and a crew of 622 men. 

Now and then from his quarterdeck 
Surcouf could see the wash of her bows 
flashing in the saffron light, her clouds 
of canvas swaying from side to side as she 
came flying before the wind. Some min- 
utes later a white puff of smoke flowered 
from her forecastlehead. She was at- 
tempting to rake them with her bow 
chasers. Where the shot went, Surcouf 
could not tell. 

Another puff from the bow chaser. 
This time a feather of spray leaped up 
from the sea only a few yards astern. She 
was getting the range. The third was a 
hit. It screamed past Surcouf, plowing a 
groove up the deck in a splintering roar. 
A Malouin sailor lifted his leg and looked 
stupidly at the bloody stump where his 
foot had been. Then he crumpled and 
lay still. 

“Mon Dieu!” gasped the helmsman. 
He glanced over his shoulder at his cap- 
tain. 

It looked hopeless. Surcouf said noth- 
ing. For the first time in many months he 
thought of the curse of St. Malo. It 
touched off something in his mind and 
he began looking about him. He saw 
that the rim of the sun had touched the 
sea. In a few moments it would be gone 


and the wind would fall. That suggested 
possibilities. 

He snapped out a string of orders. The 
crew suddenly came to life. One by one, 
eight of the big guns and their carriages 
were heaved over the side. Extra spars 
and masts and one of the anchors fol- 
lowed them into the sea. Most of the 
ship’s stores were jettisoned, and half the 
water in the casks. Then with feverish 
haste the crew set to work chopping away 
railings and stanchions and everything 
else that would lighten the ship and 
quicken her Way through the seas. 

Meanwhile, in the gathering dusk, the 
Sybille had come within easy range and 
was pounding the stern with telling ef- 
fect. A hole suddenly appeared in the 
mainsail. Another round shot growled 
up the deck, raising splinters in a lethal 
spray that scattered a dozen men trying 
to cut away one of the ship’s boats. 

Surcouf glanced aft at his enemy. If 
the range closed ever so little—perhaps 
100 yards—the frigate would be using 
grapeshot. It would be the end. Nothing 
could live in the face of it. 

The man sent to check the pumps came 
back to report. They were taking no 
water. Surcouf was relieved. As yet the 
Clarisse had suffered little real damage. 
But one lucky shot between wind and 
water could let in tons of sea and wipe 
out the effect of all they had done. 

But there was one cheerful note. The 
wind had fallen. There was a reasonable 
chance that a heavily armed man-of-war, 
lying deep in the water, would lose some 
of her superior sailing qualities on a 
light breeze. It seemed to Surcouf that 
the frigate was barely holding her posi- 
tion. 

He set the carpenters to work knocking 
out wedges from around the masts and 
easing -off shrouds and backstays in a 
desperate attempt to give the ship greater 
elasticity and make her more sensitive to 
the dying breezes. 

The intervals between the flat barks 
of the frigate’s guns seemed to grow 
longer as time passed. Many of her shots 
were going wild. And then, at last, with 
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Vw NIGHTS AT HOME! 
Al L L.B. DEGREE 
LaSalle’s famous Law Library—used as refer- 
ence in many Law libraries and Law offices— 
has enabled thousands to master Law_sur- 
prisingly fast, in spare hours at home, for busi- 
ness and professional advancement. 

These 14 remarkable volumes, compiled by 
leading professors and lawyers, cover the whole 
basic field of Law in condensed, orderly, sim- 
plified manner. 

You advance rapidly with this great library, 
plus special lectures furnished. We guide you 
step-by-step with personalized Problem Meth- 
od of instruction .. . you learn by doing—han- 
dling legal problems—not by memorizing rules. 

Send for two FREE 48-page booklets, ‘Law 
Training for Leadership,” and “Byvidence,” 
answering questions about Law and its value 
to you, and telling how LaSalle Law graduates 
are winning rapid advancement in business and 
public life. Mail coupon below. No obligation, 
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Big Pay HOTEL JOB! 
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Ivor Billberg, Electric Company Em- 
ployee, Becomes Traveling Manager 
of Hotel Chain Though Without Pre- 
vious Hotel Experience. 


“T had a comparatively good 
position in a Gas and Electric 
Co., but could go no further. & “ 
Seeing a Lewis advertisement, I inquired 
and, later, enrolled. Now I am Traveling 
Manager of a well-known Hotel Chain. I 
have not only increased my pay, but have 
ever-increasing opportunities. I- owe my 
success to Lewis Home Study Training.” 
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darkness, the bow chasers fell silent. The 
Sybille was barely visible now. her tower 
of sails a dark mass against the great 
dome of the stars. ° 

For Surcoutf and his crew it was merely 
the beginning. Through an endless night 
of calms and erratic breezes he braced 
the yards to every cat’s-paw, coaxing the 
Clarisse along, trying to anticipate every 
tenuous stir of air before it came. 

At dawn a silvery shroud hung over 
the sea. But soon the mist cleared betore 
a freshening wind and Surcouf could 
study the horizon with his telescope. Not 
a sail was in sight. 

It was quite obvious that the Sybille 
would continue southward, since a dam- 
aged corsair with most of her supplies 
and guns jettisoned would be expected 
to make a run for the Isle of France. But 
Surcouf had no intention of running. 
He came about on a northeasterly course, 
beating up once more into the dangerous 
waters of the Bay of Bengal. On the 
following day, cruising brazenly off Sand 
Heads at the mouth of the Hooghly. he 
captured the three-master Jane. Two 
days later Surcouf fell in with two large 
American barks, captured one of them. 
and limped back to the Isle of France for 
a complete overhauling. 

He was met with a thunderous oyation 
at Port Louis. Governor Malartic and 
hundreds of people stood on the quay: 
crews sprang into the riggings of near-by 
ships. Fame had come, but it seemed 
empty. It mocked. It brought back the 
bitter loneliness. No letter had come 
from St. Malo. What were the people at 
home thinking of him now? He couldn’t 
go back to find out—not yet. 


His next ship was a corsair’s dream 
that carried a crew of 200 and mounted 
cighteen guns. The Confiance had a trim 
black hull, with the upperworks and 
spars painted straw-yellow to give her a 
low, sleek appearance in the water. 

Surcoul’s phenomenal luck held. In a 
matter of weeks fourteen ships had struck 
their colors to him. And then, one bright 
morning in 1800, he sailed unwittingly 
into a British trap. 

The British were using every conceiv- 
able trick in their fight against the 
French corsairs. False gun ports were 
painted on merchantmen. Innocent-look- 


ing brigs which were usually easy prey. 


for the corsairs were sometimes manned 
with powerful armed-to-the-teeth forces 
that kept below deck until the boarding 
parties had struck. The frigate Sybille, 
which had scoured the seas for corsairs in 
general and Robert Surcouf in particular, 
had been disguised as a harmless mer- 
chantman, something like the Q-ships of 
World War I. 

Her topsail was a steady white fleck 
on the windward horizon that morning, 
and when the lookout reported her from 
the masthead, Surcouf gave the order to 
head her off. The Confiance heeled over 
on the port tack as close to the wind as 
she would lie, knifing the seas in a beauti- 
ful burst of speed that shot creaming 
wash many yards off the leeward bow. 
With her sharp-built keel there was 
nothing to match her sailing qualities on 
a windward tack. 

Surcouf studied the vessel through his 
telescope. He was uneasy. Something 
about her rigging looked ominously 
familiar. 
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He put the Confiance over on the 
starboard tack, taking no chances, On 
that board he would cross well astern of 
the strange ship and gain the advantage 
of the weather gauge. Then he would be 
in a position to attack or run for it, 
whichever was necessary. 

Chief Officer Drieu let out an oath. 
“She’s coming about, sir!” 

Surcouf leaped up the rigging until he 
could see her hull. There was no doubt 
about it, the ship was coming around. 
She was doubling back on her wake, and 
with a smartness no lubberly merchant- 
man could match. It was then Surcouf 
recognized his old enemy—the frigate 
Sybille. 

This time he was neatly trapped. 


_ Astern lay the haze-blue coast of India; 


ahead, the wind and freedom, and the 
Sybille was shaping a course to cut him 
off. There was no possible escape. 

But to Surcouf the impossible was not 
worth thinking about. He ordered all 
hands to give the ship an appearance of 
wild confusion. One of the guns was 
dismounted and left hanging from a gun 
port at a crazy angle. The bulwarks were 
smashed in two places. Pieces of planking 
were hammered loose wherever they 
would show. Splinters and bullet holes 
were painted on the sides of the ship's 
boats. 

Ensign Blease and an interpreter and 
several others who could speak English 
jumped into British uniforms and were 
given instructions. The frigate was still 
a mile away when Blease and his British- 
looking sailors set out for her in the ap- 
parently shot-riddled longboat. 

Meanwhile the frigate had been sig- 
naling and the Confiance had replied by 
furling her mainsail, hoisting the British 
flag, firing a salute to the frigate’s colors. 
Then she hove to. On her quarterdeck 
stood the tall interpreter dressed in the 
uniform of a British captain. He took his 
orders from Surcouf who was concealed 
near by in the after hatchway. 

The frigate bore down on them slowly. 
She rounded to presently, directly to 
windward, and unmasked her guns. In 
answer to a hail, Surcouf’s interpreter 
identified his ship as the Hunter of 
London. 

“Why did you approach under full 
sail?” The question came floating over 
the water. 

“I was advised of your presence at 
Ceylon,” the interpreter shouted into his 
speaking trumpet. “I have just come 
from there and I have news for you.” 

“What news?” 

“Confidential papers. My men are 
taking them to you now.” The interpreter 
waved toward the longboat which was 
making hard work of it, rowing, bailing 
the water they were letting in by lifting 
the plug, and rowing again. 

“You look like a French corsair,” said 
the British captain. 

“T have just been engaged by a corsair.” 

At that moment there was sudden com- 
motion in the longboat. By furtive ma- 
nipulations of the plug Ensign Blease 
had managed to flood the boat at exactly 
the right moment. It was on the point of 
foundering and he and his men were 
shouting to the frigate for help. 

“Can't you help them?” screamed the 


interpreter. “Not a one of my boats is 
seaworthy.” 

“Tl lower a boat.” 

“Tl thank you to do that. Tl wear 
ship and take my men off your hands.” 

Surcouf chuckled. 

As the frigate lowered a cutter, the 
Confiance sheeted home and braced her 
yards. Her head fell off, swung up again 
on the other side until she was close- 
hauled on the port tack. 

She gathered way with a roil of foam, 
swung wide, as an awkward merchant- 
man was expected to do. And then as she 
clipped astern of the big frigate, a warn- 
ing shout came from the cutter. They 
had discovered the trick. But they were 
too late; Surcouf had won the weather 
gauge and was clapping on all sail as he 
streaked into the wind. 

The British picked up their cutter 
and prisoners and gave chase. It was 
hopeless from the beginning. With a 
handy little ship that could lie a whole 
point closer to the wind, Surcouf put the 
frigate hull down in less than three hours. 

Seven good men had been lost, but 
only for two or three months, and their 
reward would be liberal when they re- 
turned to Port Louis as exchange pris- 
oners, 


During the following night Surcouf 
beat up the Bay of Bengal for still an- 
other twist at the lion’s tail. Dawn broke 
on what was to be the most spectacular 
day of his colorful career. It was the day 
he decided to kill the curse of St. Malo. 

Toward noon he sighted the sails of 
a large East Indiaman off the Sand Heads. 
Even at that distance he could see she 
was far larger than any of his prizes. The 
sight thrilled him. Here was the supreme 
challenge. With such a prize to his credit, 
even the people of St. Malo would be 
impressed. His days of exile would be 
finished and he could go home at 
last. 

The big ship grew to alarming pro- 
portions as she came over the horizon. 
Surcouf issued the usual grog to his men, 
and to win them completely, promised 
an hour of pillaging in the cabins. The 
deck became a bustle of orderly confu- 
sion. 

The big frigate-built East Indiaman 
held boldly to her course, ignoring the 
rakish two-master that was crossing her 
bows and edging into the wind. Captain 
Rivington of the Kent may have won- 
dered whether it was a pilot brig or a 
French corsair. Not that it made any 
difference to him. The small waspish ves- 
sels of the French corsairs invariably gave 
wide berth to his thirty-six guns. It was 
highly improbable that any of them 
would attack a ship of the Kent’s size. 
But if they did, and weren’t blown out 
of the water at the first broadside, there 
were 437 soldiers and sailors, not includ- 
ing civilian passengers, who could cut 
them down if they attempted to board. 

By now Surcouf was well up into the 
weather. He came about and bore down 
on the fat East Indiaman without show- 
ing his colors. The Confiance rolled pleas- 
antly, running free, white sails swaying 
against blue infinity, her timbers creak- 
ing as she thrashed joyously over the 
seas. 
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Surcouf smiled. This was his hour of 
supreme victory or sudden death. For 
eight violent years as a corsair he had 
been building toward this moment. 

Strapping Kaffirs were placing gre- 
nades and small arms at intervals along 
the deck where they could be caught up 

uickly at the moment of boarding. 
Gasterinaters looked to their grappling 
irons. Stewards and black servants and 
interpreters hustled back and forth with 
loads of ammunition and cleared 
deck space about the masts for the 
wounded. 

In the rigging, a dozen expert marks- 
men were taking up stations on the yard- 
arms and loading their muskets. Big 
bell-mouthed blunderbusses were being 
hoisted up into the crosstrees. 

Meanwhile, Surcouf had ignored the 
Kent’s signal for a show of colors and 
they fired a warning broadside to show 
their teeth. It thrashed into the sea 200 
yards short. 

Surcouf grinned at his chief officer who 
was jamming a third pistol into his belt. 
“T'll have the topgallants in, Monsieur 
Drieu.” 

Under lightened canvas, the Confiance 
veered suddenly astern the big vessel in 
an attempt to come up on her lee quarter. 
But the Kent was ready for that. She 
countered by wearing ship. She came 
round so quickly that Surcouf was forced 
to jam down the helm and claw wind to 
preserve windward advantage. 

For an instant he was caught nearly 
flat aback. Sails thrashing and blocks 
clattering, the Confiance staggering until 
the timonnier at the helm allowed her 
to pay off. 

Shouts came from the big ship. Surcouf 
cursed. He had been neatly outsailed— 
and by a big lumbering merchantman. 
He conned her with new respect. She 
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was smartly handled and far better 
manned than he had anticipated. And 
there were hundreds of men on her decks. 

Suddenly he swore again. The Kent 
was hauling her wind. She was swinging 
up belligerently to meet him on the op- 
posite tack, running out her guns. This 
was no ordinary merchantman bent on 
escape. 

Again he had been outmaneuvered. 
There was no way of escaping a broad- 
side now. It was too late to tack, too late 
to do anything but stand on and hope 
that the combined speed of the two ships 
going in opposite directions would make 
him a difficult target. He watched help- 
lessly as the big ship came foaming up. 
She yawed suddenly, bringing her guns 
to bear. 

Then came the belching white smoke 
of a rolling broadside, sea and air torn 
with fury. Thuds, splintering crashes, 
spray, flying debris. A Kaffir simply dis- 
integrated as a screaming ball struck his 
chest. 

The Confiance reeled. There were 
rents in the foresail where shot and 
splinters had passed through. Several 
wounded lay writhing and groaning on 
the deck. A headsail was lost. It dragged 
through the sea under the bowsprit like 
an old rag. But the masts held and the 
little Confiance shook herself and 
plunged on over the sparkling seas. 

Gun layers had trained their pieces and 
awaited the command to fire. 

Surcouf turned to M. Drieu. “Tell the 
men to secure guns.” 

Twice in a matter of minutes his pride 
had been pricked and now it pleased him 
to show his contempt, to make the su- 

reme gesture of defiance by withholding 
Bis fire. No guns of his would scratch the 
paint of so fine a prize. 

Growing bolder, Captain Rivington of 
the Kent suddenly furled his mainsail to 
maneuver with greater ease. It was a mis- 
take which gave Surcouf his chance. With 


a shout he ordered the helm hard up and 
the tricolor hoisted to the masthead. 
Yards were trimmed as the Confiance 
came round. Then she swooped down on 
the Kent’s lee quarter like a hound leap- 
ing after a buck. 

Once again the Kent tried to wear ship 
—but too late. With her mainsail up and 
much of her headway lost, she responded 
too slowly to the helm. Captain Riving- 
ton saw his mistake. He straightened 
out again, threw his sails suddenly flat 
aback, braking his ship against the wind 
in a desperate last-minute attempt to 
stop so quickly that the headlong rush 
of the Confiance would carry her past. 
That would be the end. One broadside 
at point-blank range would blast her to 
matchwood. 


Te wasa deadly trick frequently used 
against boarding corsairs. It had been 
tried on Surcouf before and he was watch- 
ing for it. He backed his sails an instant 
later. The Confiance began to lose way 
as she nosed up. But she was going too 
fast even so. The bulk of the huge Kent 
had cut off her wind and reduced the 
braking effect of her backed sails. 

Her bows shot past the Kent’s quarter, 
past the mizzenmast and the main, under 
the black bristle of guns. Yardarm to 
yardarm, the headsails were let go and 
she slammed into the Kent’s side with a 
rending jolt. Grappling irons flew at the 
same instant and, by some miracle, they 
held. 

Then the flame and crash of a broad- 
side rattled the little Confiance to her 
keel. But the guns were too high and the 
shot screeched through the rigging. 
Blocks and lines and spars and splinters 
plummeted down in a deadly shower. 
Stinging, blinding smoke roiled over the 
deck and the half-naked privateers. 

Surcouf’s battle-scarred veterans 
needed no orders now. Before the smoke 
cleared they were laying down a mighty 
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of that silly little Hindu downstairs!” 
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barrage of grenades, several of the best 
of them striking at the nerve center on 
the quarterdeck until Captain Rivington 
and two of his officers were blasted 
down. 

One last furious bombardment with 
grenades and then, shouting like sav- 
ages, armed with boarding axes, pikes, 
pistols and cutlasses, the barefooted 
horde of privateers boiled onto the Kent 
though they were outnumbered better 
than three to one. 

And aboard the Kent, ripping, slash- 
ing, ear-splitting hell had broken loose. 
Men struggled in murderous embrace in 
the rigging high above deck. Bodies came 
hurtling down into the surging tumult. 
Cutlasses flashed in bloody arcs. 

There was no letup. The catnage raged 
back and forth across deck with attack 
and counterattack as the defenders 
surged forward time after time by the 
sheer weight of their numbers. But few 
were a match for the well-armed corsairs. 

And then suddenly, before a frenzied 
thrust with pikes and cutlasses, the de- 
fense crumbled. Retreat became a rout. 
Panic caught and the mad Englishmen 
slipped and stumbled and scrambled over 
the blood-slippery decks to the nearest 
hatchways and dived below. Seventy of 
their number were left dead or dying on 
the decks. Surcouf had lost sixteen men, 
and won the greatest prize in his prize- 
taking career. 

More than that, he had slaughtered 
the curse of St. Malo. He proved it to 
himself by going home. His family and 
friends and the people of St. Malo and 
the girl he loved, Mlle. Catherine Blaize 
de Maisonneuve, gave him a joyous wel- 
come and rung the bells of the churches 
in honor of their national hero. 

Napoleon was much impressed with his 
victories and offered him a command in 
the French navy. Surcouf rejected it. He 
married Catherine, invested his vast for- 
tune in shipyards and settled down to 
the prosaic life of a shipbuilder. 

In time he built a fleet of corsair ships, 
and with friends and relatives in com- 
mon, renewed his depredations by proxy 
on British shipping. 

But the call of adventure was strong. 
In 1807, the King of Corsairs, as he was 
known to the French, returned once more 
to the Indian Ocean, this time in a Sur- 
couf-built ship that had the heels of 
them all. He arrived off the Ganges on 
the 26th of June and captured twelve 
large ships within a few days, several of 
which struck their colors without firing 
a shot. Such was the terror his return in- 
spired that the port of Calcutta was ofhi- 
cially closed. ‘Thus he achieved the 
unique distinction of making a one-man 
blockade of a British port in British- 
patroled waters. 

A year later he returned to his wife 
and business in St. Malo, and received 
the praises and adulation of a grateful 
France, Napoleon made him a Baron of 
the Empire. 

Surcouf lived to be a fat and jolly old 
shipbuilder. His only eccentricity, they 
say, Was to walk in the evening under the 
arch of the Grande Porte, watery old eyes 
fixed on the candle burning in the niche 
above, as if challenging it to flicker. 

—Willis Lindquist 


Ivs the big day of the year for the fisher- 
man—opening day of the season, You're at 
the best pool on your favorite stream, ready 
for the event you've been awaiting for 
months. Then, as you assemble your tackle, 
things begin to go wrong. 

Moths pop out of your best box of flies. 
The line on the reel is sticky and full of 
kinks, Never mind—you step out into the 
high, cold trout stream in your boots or 
waders, determined to haye a go at it any- 
how. A minute later you're splashing for 
shore. Creased all winter, your boots have 
sprung a leak, Not even the most ardent 
fisherman can stand a trickle of ice water 
down his leg for long. 

To get the most out of fishing, all your 
equipment and tackle must be right. So at 
the end of the season, pack away your gear 
carefully; check it over and repair it before 
opening day. Boots are easy to fix, by the 
way. Simply fill em up with water and mark 
the leaks with chalk. Later, when all is dry, 
cover up the holes with inner-tube patches. 
The same system will work well for your 
waders, too. 

Fly lines either should be hung up in 
loose coils during the winter or wrapped 
around some large object, such as a card- 
board box, avoiding overlapping. Never 
leave an enameled line on the reel over 
winter, because some become sticky and most 
get kinky. 

Wiping the line thoroughly with talcum 
powder may remove the stickiness if the 
line is not too far gone. A rubdown with 
powdered graphite is recommended for more 
severe cases. Though some fishermen have 
the mistaken idea that fly lines wear out and 
must be replaced, a good enameled line wiil 
last many seasons if properly cared for. 
Watch out, though, don’t step on it in those 
hobnails, 

Moths love flies. If you don’t want your 
favorites to be riddled, dump some moth 
flakes in your fly boxes or dip the flies in 
a moth-proofing liquid, To spruce up your 
collection of bass flies, wash the faded 
bucktails or feathers in lukewarm water and 
soapy suds. Place a new feather or two neatly 
over the old feathers and wrap with fine silk 
thread. Dip the head in clear varnish or 
model-airplane dope. Bedraggled dry flies 
will take on a new lease on life after being 
held for a few moments in the steam of a 
boiling kettle. 

Dull or bent hook points are an insig- 
nificant but important item—they can help 
you miss a lot of trout. Long-nosed pliers 
are ideal for bending -the hooks back into 
shape, and also for gripping hooks while 
you file their points with a small stone. 
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GOOD FISHING 
Begins at Home 


If you’re Jucky enough to own a fine bam- 
boo rod, you'll want to keep it in good con- 
dition. The most frequent rod damage is a 
broken tip. If you use a small vise in re- 
pairing the rod, put rubber strips in the vise 
jaws. Otherwise use pliers judiciously. Re- 
moye dried glue and wood fiber inside the 
metal tip cone with candle heat, Carefully 
sand down your bamboo point, making it 
just a fraction undersize to allow for the 
ferrule cement. Warm this and be sure the 
rod tip is in line with the guides before the 
cement sets. 

The action of a fine rod may easily be 
ruined by improper refinishing with thick 
applications of cheap varnish. In removing 
old rod varnish, disjoint each section and 
use short strokes with steel wool or fine 
sandpaper. Replace worn guides, then re- 
varnish the rod in a warm, dustless room, 
using a good camel’s-hair brush and working 
from butt to tip in easy sweeping strokes, a 
joint at a time. 

If you do not have a brush, then dip your 
fingertip in the varnish and smooth it on. 
Let the rod dry completely, if it takes days. 
Then whet down the entire surface with 
pumice stone and linseed oil. Two coats of 
varnish should give your rod the proper 
finish. 


Reels, like any other machinery, should 
be cleaned occasionally. During trips astream, 
the small internal gears often gather par- 
ticles of grit which can spoil their teeth if 
not removed. In taking the reel apart, note 
down the position of each screw on a piece 
of paper, and be sure to use a screw driver 
which fits the screws perfectly. After wash- 
ing the parts in gasoline or carbon tetra- 
chloride, use a very fine file to clear away 
any small metal burrs on the gears. Then 
coat them with light grease or petroleum 
jelly. 

A few further off-season tasks for the en- 
terprising fisherman: Solder leaky minnow 
buckets and slap on three coats of green 
marine paint. See that the inside wire sec- 
tion has no broken wires to kill liye min- 
nows swimming around the interior, Glue 
light felt to the inside of your tackle box 
to cushion all noise, and enamel the box a 
dead green outside to prevent rust. Test 
your landing net’s mesh for rot and soak 
it in linseed oil to discourage this. 

If you check these points, you'll not only 
experience the satisfaction that comes from 
the feel of balanced tackle in perfect con- 
dition, but you’ll never know that terrible 
remorse which follows in the wake of the 
fish that got away because of your neglect. 

—Homer E. Lee 
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Davis flashed from his seat to a position 
three feet away, a derringer in each hand. 
“Now you hold ’em up,” he ordered. 
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S cholarly John Davis stood at the corner of C and Union 
Streets in Virginia City, Nevada, without one “short bit” in 
his pockets. As far as he could see, from the north end of 
C Street to the high ridge that separated Virginia City 
from its rival town of Gold Hill on the south side of Mt. 
Davidson, was one long line of prairie schooners, great 
drays loaded with ore, monstrous freight wagons, stage- 
coaches and road-busting wagons loaded with logs for the 
steam engines and timbers for the mines. Each log wagon 
alone, drawn by twenty mule teams, and trailing behind it 
three or four more wagons called “back-action” trailers, 
could carry as much as twenty cords of wood at a time, and 


Other road agents were plentiful and busy in the 
boom days of the Comstock Lode, but none of 
them even approached Gentleman Jack Davis, 


who had every problem of the business licked — 


until the railroad came along 
BY GEORGE SCULLIN 


was as long as a city block. Even the light stagecoaches re- 
quired three or four teams of strong horses to get them 
over the grades. And every mule skinner and driver who 
could get bells for his animals had them on where they 
would make the most noise. The dust, the heat, the smell 
of sweat, the jingling of bells, the jolting squeal of steel- 
rimmed wheels on rock, the braying of mules and the 
curses of the drivers as they cracked thirty-foot blacksnakes 
were enough to inflame the imagination of the dullest 
man, and Davis was no dullard. 

He passed a tent surrounded by men where a mine repre- 
sentative was recruiting labor for the Ophir mine. At an- 
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STAND AND DELIVER! 


other tent a barker was bellowing for workers on the wood 
ranches near Lake Tahoe. A tailor in a log cabin had a sign 
in an unglassed window asking for help. Pete O'Riley was out 
personally soliciting men to help him finish the huge stone 
hotel he was building with the proceeds of the sale of his share 
of the Ophir. Bars and restaurants were begging for cooks, 
waiters and bartenders. A wagon works wanted anybody strong 
enough to tighten a wagon bolt. A street peddler selling snake- 
oil liniment offered him the rights to sell the product on the 
next corner. A candle maker, with thousands of dollars to be 
made supplying the mines with candles for the tunnels, was 
tearing out his hair because he couldn't get help to make them. 

At the corner of C and Stanton Streets, Davis paused in front 
of a frame building housing a broker’s office. Here a crowd of 
speculators was jammed around a bulletin board upon which 
were chalked the latest quotations on mine shares. Mines that 
no one had eyer heard of before and probably never would 
hear of again, were going at $5 to $50 a foot, while some known 
to be on the Comstock Lode were being snapped up at prices 
per foot that exceeded by thousands of dollars the entire cost 
of the original claim. Everyone with cash, or with anything from 
a goat to a mule, was speculating, and that went for the Chinese 
Jaundryman, the revival preacher and the Presbyterian Sunday- 
school teacher who worked by the week for a mine superintend- 
ent’s wile. 

The speculation was more to Davis’ liking, but he had nothing 
with which to speculate. Farther down the street he passed the 
corner office of Wells, Fargo & Company. A driver he had met 
coming out on the Overland Stage informed him that he had 
just gone below to San Francisco with one full ton of bullion 
in his stage. 

“Yep, twenty bars of the stuff,” he said. “It was ’most all silver, 
but it had enough gold in it to be worth two thousand dollars 
a bar.” 

Davis concealed his interest. Only in recent months had the 
mines started reducing their own ore, and most of the public 
had heard little about the shipments of bullion. As yet the mills 
were making no effort to separate gold from silver, an intricate 
process. They were quite satisfied to melt down the gold and 
silver in the ore together, pouring the resulting combination ol 
metals into bars weighing about 100 pounds each. The value 
of the bar was then determined by test in San Francisco, the 
higher the gold content, the greater its value. 


That would come to about forty thousand,” said 
Davis. “Weren't you afraid of road agents?” 

“Naw,” replied the driver contemptuously. 
“They can’t handle bullion ’less’n they got wagons 
or pack animals, and they'd sure get caught. Any- 
way, the name of the minin’ company is cast right 
into the bar; and they can’t change the brand.” 

Davis turned around and walked back up C Street. His head 
was buzzing. Everywhere the talk was of thousands of dollars 
or of millions. That was his kind of talk. But everywhere the 
wages were from $2 to $4 a day, and wages meant swinging a 
pick or tending a bar or cobbling shoes. That was neither his 
kind of money nor his way of getting it. 

He was a tall young man, just over six feet, and though slen- 
der he packed a good pair of shoulders, long, sinewy arms, and 
long, slender hands. His hair and beard were coal black and so 
were his eyes, but his skin, in spite of exposure to the desert 
sun, was fair. In his youth his cheeks had been pinker than 
those of most girls, a matter of some embarrassment to him 
until the pinkness faded into an intellectual pallor. But for all 
his air of refinement and his avoidance of manual labor, he was 
far from being effeminate. He could never have made his way 
across the mountains and through the deserts on foot if he 
had been. 

Money. He had to have money. The smell of frying steaks 
from the tent restaurants was driving him crazy. He was passing 
a long tent, from the front pole of which hung the single word, 
BAR, when suddenly the whole works, canvas and all, poured 
into the street. Men inside the falling canvas swarmed across 
the flattened front wall, and by sheer weight of numbers burst 
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out the top. They were like [rantic insects racing out of a 
cocoon; and as fast as they reached open air they took off. They 
darted between teams, hurled themselves into the crowds on 
the sidewalks and otherwise made every effort to get out of there. 
Two shots, muffled by the fallen canvas, added speed to their 
flight. The crowd on the sidewalk vanished, even the full- 
skirted women showing surprising agility. 

Davis watched all this with amazement. He saw a bowie 
knife slash through the collapsed tent and a tall, bearded figure 
rise through the slit. 

“I’m the biggest chief in the Washoe Valley,” roared the giant. 

Somebody from the edge of a log building let fly with a shot- 
gun and the bearded figure changed his mind, He ran over the 
folds of canvas to what had been the back end of the bar. Un- 
fortunately, while the front end of the bar stood at street level, 
such was the slope of the mountain upon which Virginia City 
rested that the back end of the bar was thirty feet above the 
ground. He went over the edge without pause and impaled 
himself upon the main pole of a tent below. 

All this was to the intense satisfaction of the crowd, which 
now returned to witness the removal of the body. Davis was 
impelled forward by the returning surge, and soon found him- 
self standing upon the bar, still shrouded by the canvas of the 
fallen tent. More and more people joined him, until suddenly 
the bar collapsed. There was a splintering of wood, a ripping 
of canvas, and Davis found himself on the floor, eye to eye with 
the spilled contents of the till and a six-shooter. Without a 
word he began stuffing his pockets with gold and silver coins. 
In this activity he was immediately joined by all who had fallen 
with him, but with his long arms he managed to get his share as 
well as the gun. He wriggled out from under, and was gone. 
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A reporter for the Virginia City Territorial Enterprise by 
the name of Samuel Clemens visited the scene of the disturbance 
a lew minutes later, but as there was not enough difference 
between it and a dozen other cases, he let it go. The dead man 
carried no identification, of his opponent there was no sign, and 
as for the damage to the bar, that was a daily show. 

Not so trivial was the event for John Davis. With his pockets 
once more jingling with gold, his belly full of steak, a comfort- 
able room in a log hotel on B Street, and a full bottle to calm 
his nerves, he had what he considered the appropriate condi- 
tions and surroundings for a bit of thinking. One thought was 
uppermost. He was not to go broke again. 

Just how to avoid going broke was the problem, unless he 
wanted to go to work, which he didn’t. Work would stiffen his 
hands, and he needed his hands for gambling with cards. Not 
that he was yet a fast man with a deck in this year of 1862, 
but he had ideas, 

The six-shooter he had picked up from the floor of the saloon 
stared at him from the packing box that served him as a dresser. 
It was much too big for his purposes. He found himself wishing 
for something that would lie flat and smooth under some new, 
tight-fitting clothes. He went out, past the brothels, past the 
German beer halls, past the police station and up the hill to 
the main business section on C Street. At the tailor shop he 
ordered a long black coat, black trousers, a brilliantly flowered 
vest, white shirt, black bow tie and a soft, wide-brimmed black 
felt hat. At the cobbler’s next door he ordered a pair of black 
calfskin boots with low heels and pointed toes. And at a pawn- 
shop he traded in his six-shooter for two small, double-barreled 
derringers that would fit the lower pockets of his vest. This 
done, he went to a barbershop and had his beard removed, 
saving only his wide-flowing mustache. 

John Davis realized he was getting ready for something, but 
he was not certain what it was. He was not even clear about his 
motives for buying the derringers, but he did know they felt 
good against his lower ribs. He walked up C Street. Sometimes 
the earth beneath his feet shook as great blasts were discharged 
in the mines below. The mines were down only a couple of 
hundred feet then, and the muffled sounds of the reports could 
be heard coming from the mine shafts. Everywhere on the slope 
below the town were great pyramids of waste rock dumped 
from the mines; and the mule-drawn ore cars carrying the waste 
crossed over the streets on high trestles. 

He crossed over the ridge separating Virginia City from Gold 
Hill. Behind him, Virginia City was dark in the shadow of Mt. 
Davidson, but in Gold Hill the last rays of the sun could still 
be seen. All was quiet on the ridge. There were no mines here 
yet, no houses, no signs of new construction. Only the ever- 


eae sagebrush and the equally ever-present mine shafts dug 
y prospectors long since gone broke. Everywhere on Mt. 
Davidson were to be found these mine shafts and tunnels, 
thicker than holes in a prairie-dog town; and though the num- 
ber of holes lessened the farther one got from the Comstock 
Lode, they were still prevalent enough for fifty miles around to 
constitute a menace to anyone afoot or on horseback after dark. 

For a long time Davis sat on the ridge, looking first at the city 
in darkness and then at the city fading away in the lingering 
twilight. A boot crunched in the loose rock behind him. He 
made no move, but his long thumbs, hooked in his lower vest 
pockets, gently lifted up the curved, smooth butts of his der- 
ringers until they were in the clear. 

“Hold up your hands,” came the order in a soft voice, fol- 
lowed by a polite, “sir.” 

Davis’ hands shot up, a derringer in each one. At the same 
time he flashed from his seat on a boulder to a position three 
feet away. 

“Now you hold up your hands,” he ordered, 


There was silence from the gloom among the 
boulders. Then came an aggrieved voice, “You 
got any money?” 

“No.” 

“Then there ain't any point in shooting this 

— one out. Here, you take my money.” 
Such was the meeting between John Davis and Honest John 
Parsons. Davis found that relieving Honest John of his money 
was an easy chore, but not very profitable. A $20 gold piece 
was the net gain, 

“Do you do this very often?” asked Davis. 

“Often enough,” replied Honest John. “It beats working. 
Besides, nobody with any brains tries to pull a gun on a chap 
who has ’em covered. You mighta got killed.” 

Davis was not concerned about that. “What I mean is that 
if you do this very often, and only have twenty dollars to show 
for it, it can’t pay much.” 

“I’m no hog,” retorted Honest John a bit defensively. “An- 
other thing, the people that cross over this Divide on foot ain't 
Wells, Fargo and Company.” 

It was then that Davis knew what he had been priming him- 
self for. “Then why not take Wells, Fargo and Company and 
do it up brown?” 

No answer came from the gloom, but Davis thought he felt a 
certain cautious acceptance of the proposal. 

“Come on,” he invited at last. “I’ve got your twenty dollars. 
I'll blow it tor drinks.” 

“You sound like a right guy. All right, P'll do it.” 

The two men, only slightly suspicious of each other, set off 
down the road from the Divide. The streets of Virginia City 
were indifferently lighted by lanterns hung from the wooden 
awnings extending over the board sidewalks and by such ran- 
dom beams as shone through tent walls or open windows. Glass 
windows were still at a premium, but some of the more substan- 
tial buildings had them, including the bar into which Davis 
turned. 

It was a two-bit bar instead of a short-bit house, meaning that 
the drinks were 25 cents or two long bits, instead of 10 cents or 
one short bit. The exclusive price eliminated the riffraff; and 
inside the place was as quiet and refined as any in San Francisco 
—which still gave it plenty of leeway. The mahogany bar and 
the forty-foot mirror behind it had been shipped around the 
Horn from New York by clipper ship and then freighted by 
mule team from San Francisco. So had all the coal-oil lamps with 
their gleaming reflectors. The manufacturers of all this elegance 
would probably have been surprised to see their products 
against crude log walls under a rough pine-board ceiling sup- 
ported by unpeeled log pillars, but no one here noticed the 
incongruity. 

Davis ordered the standard drink, unlaughingly called taran- 
tula juice, and then studied his companion. He saw a man about 
his own age, maybe a couple of inches shorter, dressed 
in clothes that had been the peak of fashion in Chicago. Par- 
sons was wearing a full beard, but Davis could see his face was 
narrow and on the hungry side. Parsons’ blue eyes, though, 
wide set, gave his face an expression of honest determination. 

Davis looked around at the other men in the bar. There were 
about a dozen lined up at the brass rail, and maybe another 
dozen seated at various tables in small groups. They looked like 
mine superintendents, lawyers, brokers and speculators. None 
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of them paid any attention to Davis and his companion. Appar- 
ently their appearance was such that they were acceptable in 
that crowd of eminently respectable men. Fine so far, but Davis 
suddenly yearned for more than that. He wanted to be accept- 
able to the mine owners, the capitalists, the bankers and the 
transportation moguls. 

He tossed down his drink straight, and Parsons did the same. 
Another drink. The third was on the house. That was enough. 
Davis left a $5 gold piece for the bartender and handed fourteen 
silver dollars to Parsons. “You carry it,” he said, After that there 
was no question as to who was boss. 

The two men sat up most of the rest of the night in Davis’ 
hotel room, talking more or less aimlessly, feeling each other out. 
They knew what they had in mind—the robbery of a Wells, 
Fargo stagecoach—but it was a feat so daring and so beyond their 
experience that they dared not come out with it. But they talked 
up close to it. 

The next day they were down at the Wells, Fargo & Company 
office, inquiring about schedules to Reno, where the Virginia 
City line connected with the main Overland Stage running be- 
tween St. Joseph, Missouri, and San Francisco, Traflic was so 
heavy, they found, that even with three stages leaving lor Reno 
each day, they would have to book passage two weeks in advance. 

They loitered around the corner. Though the arrival and 
departure of stages was old stuff, the event always drew a crowd, 
and they were not conspicuous. They saw the driver come up 
from the stables with the empty stage and six fresh, eager horses. 
They saw the Wells, Fargo strongbox lifted into the leather- 
enclosed boot just below the driver's seat. They saw the mail 
sacks stowed into the boot around the box; and then the baggage 
of the passengers came out to be crammed into the rear box. 
What wouldn’t fit there was lashed on top, behind the driver, 
who remained in his seat, chewing tobacco, too important to be 
doing menial loading jobs. Finally four men staggered out of the 
office carrying a huge iron safe that, with much swearing, they 
boosted between the seats in the center of the coach. 

By this time the coach was sagging on its springs. The dozen 
or more passengers were looking at it anxiously, but the driver 
seemed unconcerned. A ticket clerk helped four women to their 
seats inside, and then dexterously stepped aside as the male 
passengers made their rush for the remaining space. In an in- 
stant the interior was a bulging mass of humanity, with arms, 
heads and rear ends thrust out the open windows. Four men were 
still left over. With a gesture of his thumb to the baggage- 
covered top of the coach, the ticket clerk turned and left them to 
climb up as best they could, An armed guard, six-shooters on 
his belt and a shotgun in his hand, swung nonchalantly up 
beside the driver. 

The moment the spectators were waiting for had arrived. The 
driver uncoiled his whip, let it dangle clear of the coach, and 
then blasted it between the ears of the lead team. The six 
horses took off with the same leap. The coach sagged back the 
full length of its cradle springs, and then snapped forward as 
from a catapult. All passengers, standing or seated, hung sus- 
pended in space for one dreadful instant, and then were mashed 
together at the rear end of the coach. The four on top grabbed 
anything in sight and hung on. The spectators roared. For this 
sight three times a day they would wait hours, but this treatment 
of the passengers was making Wells, Fargo one of the most 
cordially hated transportation systems ever devised. 

“That's some show,” said Dayis as they walked away. 


Honest John Parsons was more than dubious. “Did you see 
the feller with the shotgun? And all those passengers! Some of 
those men must be carrying pistols.” 

Davis was thinking the same thing himself. Seen in broad 
daylight, a stagecoach carrying fifteen passengers, a driver and 
an armed guard looked a lot more formidable than it did when 
one was contemplating its robbery from a hotel room, well 
fortified with tarantula juice. And there were other difficulties 
to consider. The road over and around the mountains to Reno 
was twenty-two miles long. In places it had been cut right into 
the face of the mountains, in others it consisted of long, high 
fills across deep gorges. And though places like these might be 
ideal for staging a hold-up, they offered no opportunity for a 
getaway. The only places where one could stage a hold-up were 
on the long grades over the more rounded hills. These offered 
the road agent an opportunity to ride either up or down the hill 
and away from the road and into the wilderness, but at the same 
time the steepness of the grades reduced all traffic to a crawl, 
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resulting in considerable congestion. It was a rare day that a 
stagecoach could pass over these grades and have as much as a 
mile of road to itself. 

There was also the matter of horses. They could be bought or 
rented [rom any stable in town, but coach drivers had an un- 
canny ability to identify just about every horse in the country. 
If the horse was any good, they had coveted it for one of their 
own teams; and if it wasn’t any good, there was no point in 
getting it. 

November came around and snow was capping the top of Mt. 
Davidson. Honest John, by diligent night work on the divide, 
was keeping himself and Davis in funds. Davis, carrying a pros- 
pector’s pick, was covering the countryside along the Reno high- 
way, chipping at a rock now and then, but actually keeping close 
track of the waffic on the road and spotting convenient, empty 
mine shalts that might make good hiding places for bullion. 
He found plenty of mine shafts, but the traffic seemed endless. 
The Jate-fall rush was on. In a few more days, or any minute 
for that matter, a six-foot fall of snow could block the roads for 
days, or, as in the terrible winter of 1859-60, for months. Mine 
owners were frantically trying to get in fuel, machinery and 
timbers enough to Jast until spring. Merchants were praying 
that their orders for three and four months’ supplies would 
not arrive too late. Day and night the great prairie schooners 
were rumbling up Geiger Grade out of Reno, almost end to 
end, and the stagecoaches were cutting in and out. unmolested 
by road agents. 

Then one night toward mid-November a heavy rain forced 
Davis to spend the night in a mine tunnel about eight miles out 
of Virginia City. When he awakened, the rain was still falling 
and the road beneath him was deserted. The reason became 
obvious when he descended and found himself sinking to the 
ankles in muck on the roadbed. Chilled from the night in the 
tunnel, wet and miserable, he plodded toward town, hoping 
that at least the coaches could get through so that he could get 
a ride back. 

He walked on another mile, cursing the coaches for their 
miserable service, when suddenly he realized that this was the 
opportunity for which he had been waiting. And a Reno-bound 
coach was due any minute—was, in fact, past due, 


Ahead, the road was cut around a small knoll. On the east 
side, the hill dropped away genuy from the shoulder of the 
road; but on the west side, blasting powder had been used to 
trim away a protuberance of rock about twelve {ect high. Several 
huge boulders still lay where they had fallen on that side. Davis 
had marked the place on previous occasions as a likely spot for 
a hold-up. The hillside both above and below the road was 
pockamarked with abandoned mine shafts, some of them as much 
as 150 feet deep; so there would be no difficulty about a tempo- 
rary disposal of loot. With a fast-heating heart, Davis hastened 
around the knoll. The road curving down the slope was deserted. 

There was a chance that somewhere ahead the road had been 
washed out and that the stage would not be coming through. 
On the other hand, the drivers were lar prouder of maintaining 
their schedules in spite of obstacles than they were of the condi- 
tion in which their passengers arrived; and nothing gave them 
a chance to display their skill like snatching a coach through 
a washout. Davis considered the chances good enough to war- 
rant his waiting a couple of hours, 

He found a place between a pair of huge boulders that was 
partially protected from the rain by the overhang of the cut. 
From there he had a good view of the road, while his own body 
was concealed by the boulders. He made himself as comfortable 
as he could and settled down to wait. For the first time he began 
to wonder what he was going to do. 

For hours he and Honest John Parsons had verbally rehearsed 
their hold-up procedure. Mounted on fleet horses, they would 
take their places in concealment, one on each side of the road. 
As the coach drew abreast, they would dart out. their shotguns 
leveled at the driver and the guard. “Stand and deliver!” they 
would shout—the standard cry of the road agent. 

But what happened alter that, they had no idea. They knew 
no road agents to consult on the finer aspects of the technique, 
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and the coach drivers who had been robbed told so muy dil- 
ferent lies on their own particular heroism that there was no 
telling what had happened. The general idea, however, seemed 
to be that at the magic words, “Stand and deliver,” thé guard 
threw out the Wells, Fargo strongbox, the passengers showered 
their gold into the road, and with the road agent's permission 
the driver raced off to make up for lost time. 

In the midst of trying to figure out a plan of action, Davis 
heard a sound like a shot and jumped nervously, He found he 
Was as tense as the air belore lightning strikes. He liked the 
sensation. It made him feel ready for anything. A second report 
followed; and this time he recognized it as the crack of a black- 
snake expertly swung by a coach driver. He shifted his position 
and peered over the top of his sheltering boulder. 

The stage was coming at full gallop down the grade of the 
opposite hill. It careened into the valley, the horses scrambling 
and the huge wheels throwing mud and water to either side. 
The momentum of the wild descent carried the horses at a gallop 
halfway up the slope toward him. Then the poor footing and 
heavy drag of the coach slowed them to a walk. The guard 
beside the driver had a blanket over his head to keep off the 
rain. The driver, in a plainsman’s leather jacket, seemed immune 
to the weather. His whip cracked continually, and he was work- 
ing himself and his horses for all he had in an effort to make 
up time. His head was bare; and his shoulder-length hair soaked 
to his scalp made him look more like an Indian than a white 
min, Ata distance of fifty yards, he looked tough. 


Davis waited until the coach was twenty-five yards 
away, then ten. It seemed to be barely crawling, 
and the blowing of the horses was loud as escap- 
ing steam. Ten leet. With a wild cry he could not 
prevent, more animal than human, Davis sprang 
out. A derringer was in each hand. He had 
planned to use only one. 

“Stand and deliver!” he shouted. 

The horses swerved and made a dash for the shoulder of the 
road. The driver pulled leather with long arms and the great 
strands of the master reins coiled into the boot. The panicked 
horses were brought up on their haunches, half over the lead 
team and with the coach against the rumps of the wheel team. 
The guard pitched forward into the mass of horseflesh, still 
shrouded in his blanket. He rolled free on Davis’ side, and threw 
off the blanket by thrusting his hands into the air. The driver 
kept his hands on the taut reins. 

“Throw out the box,” Davis ordered the driver. 

“Think I’m crazy?” yelled the driver in desperation. “You 
want these horses to yank this coach over the hill?” 

A passenger stuck his head out of the coach door, took in the 
situation and calmly resumed his seat. 

Davis motioned to the guard with the derringer in his left 
hand. “You get the box,” he said. 

The guard hastened to obey. He stood on the front wheel and 
fumbled in the boot. He seemed to take forever. 

“Faster,” said Davis. 

“It's heavy,” groaned the guard, But the order eave him extra 
strength. The box came out of the boot and toppled to th: 
road with a crash. 

“You want the passengers to line up?” asked the guard. Now 
that he had been robbed, he seemed anxious that he not suffer 
alone. 

“Certainly not,” replied Davis. “It’s raining; and I would not 
subject them to that discomfort. No gentleman would ask a lady 
to step into this mud.” 

He bowed in the direction of a woman's face peering at him 
through the rear window. She turned away indignantly. 

“Get going,” Davis directed the driver. 

The driver released the taut reins. The horses heaved for- 
ward; and with a heavy pull he guided them back onto the road. 
As the teams surged into a gallop, the guard swung up on the 
rear of the coach and expertly made his way to the top. He 
never looked back, but the passengers had their faces pressed to 
the rear window for a last look at this amazing highwayman. 

Davis stood in the middle of the road and waited until the 
stage was out of sight around the curve in the next valley. Then 
he stooped to pick up the box. It was about the size of a smal! 
trunk, made of hard wood bound with steel, and at his first tug 
it felt like lead. “Bullion,” he thought. 

It took all his strength to get the box on his shoulder. To 
walk uphill with it was impossible, so he made his way dow) 


the slope, his feet digging deep into the shallow topsoil. “They'll 
track me,” he thought. “I can’t carry all this weight to a hiding 
lace.” 

In the shelter of a grove of nut pine trees, beside a deserted 
mine shaft, he broke open the box. In it he found one bar o: 
bullion and four heavy ¢anvas sacks filled with gold coin. He had 
done better than he thought. Three of the sacks were from mer- 
chants in Virginia City, being sent to San Francisco for deposit 
in their banks. The fourth was from his own hotel, to which he 
was in arrears for rent. “This ought to hold ’em,” he grunted 
with satisfaction. “I'll pay ‘em up and even give ‘em a couple of 
days in advance, with their own gold.” 

He shouldered the bar of bullion and, making his way over 
pine needles as much as possible, walked a quarter of a mile 
down a wash, running with water as a result of the rain. In a 
clearing containing a sagging log cabin and the usual mine shaft, 
he left the bar in the custody of a deep one-holer. This remark- 
able refinement in wilderness living indicated that the claim 
owner at one time must have had every conviction that he would 
strike it rich. 

Returning for the sacks of gold, he noticed with satisfaction 
that the rain was already washing out the tracks he had made 
on the way down. The box lay where he had broken it open; 
so he loaded it with rock and tossed it into the mine shaft. The 
bags of gold coin he meant to hide, too, but after slitting the 
thong that bound one and peering at the $20 pieces inside, he 
found he couldn't do it. Their combined weight he estimated at 
more than filty pounds, which meant a value of nearly $20,000. 
His heart pounded. 


Up on the hill he had left the knapsack that most pros- 
pectors carried to hold ore samples. He went back for it. He 
already had a few samples in the sack, and over these he poured 
the shiny gold coins. Then over the gold he added another layer 
of valueless rock. He could walk all over the hills and right down 
C Street without attracting attention, carrying a load like that. 
Prospectors carrying sacks of ore were as common as drunks in 
Virginia City. 

It was night before Davis reached his hotel. Any excitement 
he felt as a result of his robbery was concealed by his growth 
of beard during his three days in the hills 
and by the lines of fatigue produced by his 
forced march by way of the hills back to 
town. No one even commented on his ap- 
pearance, though a few loungers around 
the great open fireplace in the lobby asked 
the usual questions about any finds he 
might have made. 

“[ won’t know until I get an assay on 
these rocks,” said Davis, and went on up 
to his room. 

Not until Parsons had gloated for an 
hour over the size of the haul did the reac- 
tion set in for Davis. Then he realized he 
had been a fool to expose himself without 
a mask. He looked at himself anxiously in 
the fragment of mirror his room boasted. 
The beard, the dirt accumulated from 
sleeping in a mine tunnel, his general 
filthy appearance might have served as a 
disguise, but he couldn't be sure. And what 
if a posse had been sent to search the hills? 
They would certainly have inspected his 
knapsack and all would have been over. 
He could never have escaped them on foot. 
His only break had been the freak cir- 
cumstances produced by the weather. He 
was scared half to death and for two days 
was afraid to leave his room. Parsons 
brought up his meals with the excuse that 
Davis was down with something from get- 
ting wet in the rain, 

But in those two days, Davis did a lot of 
figuring. Any times he had doubts about 
continuing his career, he would run his 
hands through the gold coins and the 
doubts would vanish. But he knew he 
could not depend upon luck any more; 
and he knew if he was to become a rich 
and respected man, he would have to have 
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some honest front to account for his wealth. He made Parsons 
go out and get a job as a bartender to explain the money they 
were using to pay the hotel bill. 

When Davis once more emerged from his hotel room, he was 
again the impeccable gentleman. His long mustache, thick at 
the center and heavily waxed to curve upward at the ends, was a 
direct steal on the fashion of the Mississippi river-boat gamblers. 
The high top hat, frock coat, black trousers and soft boots that 
he likewise affected were the best he could find in Virginia City. 
Always a dude, he now outdid himself, and to further the illu- 
sion of gentility, he smoothed out his Hoosier drawl to a pass- 
able imitation of a Boston accent. The only show of color he 
permitted himself was a hand-embroidered vest even more 
flowery than its predecessor. 

Up to this time Davis and Parsons had had no contact with 
the society of the town. They had frequented the two-bit saloons 
with commendable regularity, but had kept to themselves as 
much as was possible in a free-spending, free-drinking town. 
Where the talk was also free and wild and loud, they had been 
as reticent as they could without appearing hostile. This was 
in accordance with strict coaching by Davis. 

“We haven't got the money to bluff our way as big shots,” he 
told Parsons, “and we can’t even try it until we get some gold. 
In the meantime there's no point in getting classed as little 
shots.” 

Now well dressed and well heeled with gold, Davis decided the 
time had come to branch out socially. Accordingly he made his 
first call upon Judge James Walsh, one of the giants of the 
Ophir. 

“I’m not here to inquire about mining stocks,” he told the 
judge. “I am more interested in ranches. I know you have had 
a reputation around here for years as being the best judge of 
ranch land in the country, and I was wondering if you knew 
where I could pick up a nice piece of property?” 

Favorably impressed by the soft voice and neat appearance of 
his visitor and not a little flattered that he should be consulted 
on ranch land, the judge allowed as how he did know of a parcel 
of land to be picked up in the Truckee Valley, a few miles east 
of Reno. 

“Pervidin’, o’course, that you have the cash to put down.” 
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Davis smiled politely. “Of course.” 

Two weeks later Davis was in possession of a small ranch on 
the Truckee, along with 300 head of cattle and a couple of dozen 
fair cow ponies. The herd and ponies had been brought in from 
Texas, but the owner, once arrived in mining country, had 


caught the gold fever and could see no sense in fooling with. 


cows when he could make millions on the Comstock Lode. 

During the hard winter that followed, when the price of hay 
went up to 50 cents a pound, Davis made a small fortune selling 
beef to Reno, Virginia City and Gold Hill. His ranch, protected 
in the valley, held grass all winter long; and when other less 
favored ranchers found themselves unable to feed their horses, 
Davis bought up for next to nothing the fastest ponies he could 
get. By the time spring rolled around he was regarded by the 
substantial citizens of the mining towns as the man who had kept 
them in meat and as one of the most astute ranchers in the busi- 
ness. All of which was exactly what Davis wanted. 

In buying the ranch, Davis acquired along with it a ranch 
boss by the name of John Squires. Squires was a short, stocky 
man, dark of visage and full-bearded. He looked like a pirate, 
acted worse, and spoke with as foul a tongue as could be found 
in the Sierra Nevada. He wore his two six-shooters to bed with 
him; and among the element in which social standing was scaled 
according to the number of men one had killed, Squires stood 
high. Maybe he did have homicidal tendencies and maybe he 
had killed a man or more. No one had seen the bodies of his 
victims, but so impressive was his loud, foul tongue that no 
bodies were required as proof. In every way, from dress to man- 
ners, he was the opposite of his quiet-spoken boss, which may 
have been why they hit it off from the start. In the spring of 
1863 Davis sent Squires to Texas to buy up 5V0 head of cattle 
and drive them back to the Truckee for the next winter’s market. 

Parsons had not been idle during the winter. When snows 
delayed freighting over the Geiger Grade between Reno and 
Virginia City and some of the mines had to close down for lack 
of timbers, he moved his bartending talents to Reno, where 
the money flowed faster, There he went to work for a saloon 
keeper named John Chapman, who was something of a figure 
in that wide-open town. Chapman wore a giant diamond stick- 
pin in his silk four-in-hand; and the buttons of his black frock 
coat were made of huge gold nuggets. He was a big man with 
a big paunch; and his word carried as much weight in local 
politics as his fist did amongst local drunks. 


Chapman favored girls in his big frame saloon and 
to keep his girls happy he had two four-piece 
orchestras playing in rotation. The accordion was 
the favorite instrument of the miners; for dancing 
it was usually backed up with a banjo, Spanish 
Se guitar, and fiddle—though sometimes, for special 
effects, a cornet was thrown in. With the girls working, the 
orchestra playing and the miners athirsting for many things, 
Chapman’s saloon was a busy place, where a good bartender 
with an ear for gossip could learn many fascinating things. 
Also, when payment for drinks was made in gold dust, he could 
scoop up a few extra farthings for himself when weighing the 
dust on the scale, provided he let his little finger nail grow long 
enough. 

Parsons missed none of the gossip and little of the gold. By 
spring he was in the good graces of Chapman and well on the 
road to success in the saloon business. He was also a weekly 
visitor at the Davis ranch; and what information he had gleaned 
in the saloon was soon in the possession of the gentleman of 
the Truckee. Tips on mining stocks, habits of stagecoach 
drivers, bullion shipping schedules, pay-roll schedules, who was 
going down to California and who was coming back, movements 
of geologists and engineers that might indicate a new discovery 
—nothing was too big or too trival to be discussed and noted for 
future reference. 

With the return of spring came the Washoe zephyr, but the 
fury with which the wind fell upon the town of Virginia City, 
assaulting it from the north side of the mountain, [rom the south 
side and down from over the top, all at the same time, was as 
nothing compared to the way its human inhabitants assaulted 
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the town and the mountain upon which it stood. Ten thousand 
men, working three shifts a day, were engaged in disemboweling 
the lode or in keeping it supplied with the countless items 
needed for large-scale operations. Timbers for the scaffolding of 
a single mine would have provided enough lumber to build a 
small city, while big machine shops in New England could boast 
power plants as large as those needed to run the hoisting works 
or stamp mills of such mines as the Yellow Jacket, the Ophir, 
Consolidated Virginia, the California, or Hale and Norcross. 

Freight poured into the city in prairie schooners, in back- 
action trailers, in drays of every size and shape, drawn by every- 
thing from oxen to great dray horses imported from Scotland. 
Traffic jams would tie up the whole city; sometimes the line of 
waiting teams would extend for a mile out of town. Each day 
the stagecoaches, running on hourly schedules, would bring 
new hundreds of men and women, all hell-bent on getting rich. 
Pay rolls at the mines—everything was paid in gold and silver 
brought in, freshly minted, from San Francisco every month— 
ran more than $100,000 a month; and the stages bringing in this 
gold carried out bullion valued at more than five times as much. 

The flow of wealth in both directions was so carefully noted 
from the ranch in the Truckee valley that Davis could have told 
almost to the small bit the currency on the road between Vir- 
ginia City and Reno at any time of day. Sometimes, especially 
along toward pay day, the flow was so great he could hardly stand 
the thought of it. 

He got Honest John Parsons to quit his job with Chapman; 
and the two of them began taking long rides along the Geiger 
Grade and adjacent country. They rode the best horses Davis 
had been able to pick up. : 


Shortly before the first of July, luck favored them -They 
spotted a stagecoach they knew to be loaded with coin just ten 
miles out of Reno on its way to Virginia City. From their vantage 
point on a knoll they could see only two timber wagons on the 
road, both so slow-moving as to be harmless. Pausing only long 
enough to tie black silk neckerchiefs across their faces, they put 
the spurs to their horses. 

The coach, when they spotted it, was coming up a long grade 
toward them and they timed their arrival to meet it head-on 
just as it cleared the summit. Both carried shotguns in addition 
to pistols belted outside their coats. 

So swiftly did they burst over the top of the hill upon the 
coach that for an instant the riders and the coach teams were 
part of a single mass of rearing, plunging horses. Both driver 
and guard threw their hands up so fast that the guard’s gun 
soared into the air, going off when it struck the ground thirty 
feet away. Parsons swerved his mount to one side and covered 
the two men on the box with his shotgun. Davis, showing superb 
horsemanship, brought his mount across the front of the uncon- 
trolled coach team and snatched them down to a halt. 

“Out with the box!” shouted Parsons. 

It came out, crashing heavily at the side of the road. Davisé 
would have been satisfied with that, but Parsons was not a man 
to pass up the small change. Guiding his prancing horse back 
to the coach door, he thrust his felt hat inside. 

“I’m passing the hat,” he told the passengers, numbering 
about twenty, “and I want to see it filled up.” 

“Not the ladies,” shouted Davis from the head of the teams. 
“We don’t bother ladies.” 

In spite of the crowded conditions inside the coach, the men” 
shucked their wallets and watches with astounding agility. With 
»arsons watching coldly from outside, there was not one of them 
but was overcome by an urge for hearty compliance. 

The hat, loaded to the brim, was returned to Parsons. Davis 
spurred his horse clear of the lead team. “Start scrambling,” he 
ordered. 

The driver picked up his whip and uncoiled it. He looked 
furtively at Davis, met the cold, steady gaze and thought better 
of trying any whip play. He hastily put down the whip, picked 
up the reins, cleared them with an expert flick; and the coach 
leaped to full speed from a standing start. 

Davis and Parsons carried the box between their saddles into 
a gulch and broke it open. It contained sacks of gold to the tune 
of $14,000 and a lot of mail that looked important. This Davis 
replaced in the box. 

“We'll tell the Wells, Fargo agent where he can find his 
letters,” Davis said. “They might be valuable, and far be it from 
me to stop anybody from making money. The more there is in 
circulation, the more there'll be for us.” 
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They returned to the ranch by a circuitous route, their saddle 
bags heavy with gold. 

That summer they rode far and wide. They struck at Dutch 
Flat and Soda Springs and Sierra City. Twice they hit coaches 
on the old Hangtown Road, now called Placerville Road, on 
the main line of the Overland Stage. But mostly they worked 
the branch coach lines running over little-traveled roads to out- 
lying mining camps. They swooped down twice on coaches run- 
ning between Virginia City and Dayton, formerly Chinatown. 
They moved over on the west side of Mt. Davidson and drew 
heavily upon the stages running from Reno to Steamboat and 
Carson City. Their favorite hunting ground, though, was the 
Geiger Grade between Reno and Virginia City. Here was hauled 
a fortune in every stage. In the three months of July, August 
and September, Wells, Fargo & Company hauled more than 
$2,000,000 out of Virginia City in bullion alone. 


Davis and Parsons were not the only road agents 
in operation. Jack Harris, Sam Brown, Moss 
Haines and Bill Pitcher were spreading terror far 
and wide. They were the killing type, shooting 
drivers and guards from ambush and then swoop- 
ing down upon the unprotected coaches. Some- 
times the coach teams ran away, out of control, and went plung- 
ing to their deaths over steep embankments, dragging coach and 
passengers with them. 

So thick were road agents that drivers and guards got the 
jitters and many of them quit. One driver and his partner 
achieved momentary notoriety when they heaved the cashbox 
at the feet of a hunter who was walking down the road, a gun 
over his shoulder. “Here's your damn box,” the driver shouted, 
whipping up his horses; and nothing could persuade him to go 
back for it. The hunter came into the Wells, Fargo office a few 
hours later with the box, having hitched a ride with a load of 
machinery. 

The public reaction to the depredations of the road agents 
was one of general satisfaction. Wells, Fargo & Company, by 
virtue of the strangle hold it kept on transportation, its rough 
service and its high passenger and freight rates, could expect 
little sympathy from the public and got none. The big mine 
owners, extracting their millions from the ore, had only to grind 
up a few more tons of rock to make up their losses, the public 
figured; so they got no sympathy. As for the robbed passengers, 
well, they were taking their chances. If they didn’t get robbed 
on a stage, they would somewhere else. All told, the free- 
spending road agents were regarded as a healthy financial force 
that kept money in local circulation instead of letting it escape 
out of the country. Wells, Fargo tried to fight back by doubling 
the number of guards. The answer of the 
highwaymen was to increase their forces 
to bands of six and eight men instead of 
two or three and to quadruple their activi- 
ties to take care of the extra men cutting 
in on each take. Next the express company 
tried offering rewards for the road agents, 
dead or alive. Rewards averaged about 
$800 for each known bandit, a sum few 
stool pigeons deemed adequate consider- 
ing that their chances for a long healthy 
life would be very slim after collecting 
once. 

There was one immediate reaction to 
the reward notices. As stage alter stage 
was robbed and the posters continued to 
multiply, the bulletin boards in stage of- 
fices and public places soon became so pa- 
pered with descriptions of bad men and 
their bad deeds that passengers and ship- 
pers alike got the idea that the most dan- 
gerous place in the world was aboard a 
Wells, Fargo stage. After trade dropped 
off alarmingly, the company got the idea, 
and therealter the reward offers were sent 
only to police and sheriffs, with instruc- 
tions that they not be posted where the 
public might see them. 

Davis and Parsons rode out the summer, 
undisturbed either by the competition or 
the reward offers. They were building a 
reputation of their own as “gentlemen” 
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bandits because of the smoothness of their operations, the lack 
of gunplay and their unfailing courtesy with the passengers. 
Of this reputation Davis was very proud; and nothing pleased 
him more during his off hours in the exclusive bars of Reno and 
Virginia City than to hear a reference to the “gentlemen” 
bandits. 

With the competition Davis was not quite so courteous. 
Jack Harris was a notorious loud-mouth, and it was not long 
before John Chapman in his Reno saloon had the full story of 
Harris and all his gang. It was only a matter of days before the 
same information was in the hands of the Virginia City police 
officers, who by this time were feeling the need of asserting them- 
selves. Harris and his gang went to the recently completed state 
prison in Carson City, and Davis sincerely hoped their ex- 
perience would be a lesson to other road agents. It was. The 
other bands hunted up safer territory in California. Their own 
grapevine had told them that the gentlemen bandits were no 
gentlemen, and that if the law didn’t get them, the “gentlemen” 
would. 

In the fall John Squires returned with 500 longhorns so 
trail toughened that they were practically jerked beef on the 
hoof. But they were meat; and that winter Davis found that the 
only ticket of admission needed to join the exclusive gambling 
and billiard clubs was the promise to keep them supplied with 
steaks. This he did, for a price, and by spring his social standing 
was on a par with that of a banker, lawyer or judge. Gentleman 
Jack he was called by his card-playing friends, or “The Pro- 
fessor,” and he was careful to see that he lived up to both titles. 
He was nimble in handling cards, but so were his companions; 
so he was careful to keep his winnings down to a level that 
could still pass as luck. He was also careful to see that he had 
bad nights now and then. Games could have become dangerous 
otherwise. 

As always, the talk during the winter of ’63-'64 was of mining. 
Davis got the fever. With plenty of money to back his specula- 
tions, he bought into anything that looked good. He even 
bought shares in the wildest speculation of all, a thing called 
the Central Pacific Railroad of California which, so its sponsors 
declared, was going to run clear over the mountains to connect 
the East Coast with the West. The old money grabber, Leland 
Stanford, was one of the Big Four behind the railroad; and 
that was good enough for Davis. Eyen if he knew a railroad 
could never climb a mountain, he knew that if Stanford was in 
on it, he would make money. 

While the gold fever that was burning Davis was the genuine 
article, he had other motives for buying stocks. He liked his 
social standing, but he still wanted to improve it. He wanted 
to be on a par with such comers as James G. Fair of Consolidated 
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Virginia Mines, John Mackay of Hale & Norcross Mine and 
William Sharon, Virginia City branch manager of the Bank of 
California, a man with unlimited financial power. The only way 
he could get in their class, he figured, was to play their game 
on their scale. Even more vital than his social motive, however, 
was the fact that he had buried on his ranch more than $50,000 
in silver bars that he could not readily dispose of, He could 
melt them down, of course, and eliminate their brand names, 
but that would still require him to explain the hows and whys of 
bullion production on a cattle ranch. 


In the end he hit upon a solution that was to 
keep his activities free of suspicion for more than 
six years. Down at an old camp on Six Mile Can- 
yon a stamp mill was up for sale. The original 
owner had hit a vein that was paying off at the 
4 vate of $600 a ton of ore. Thinking he had struck 
a lode that would make the Comstock look like a crack in a rock, 
he had financed his own mill and reduction plant, only to have 
the vein peter out almost as soon as the boilers had been fired 
up. Broke and on the verge of suicide, he sold out to Davis, 
claim, machinery and all, for about a tenth of his investment. 

Davis immediately became a miner, but he was not foolish 
enough to start producing silver bars at once. He hired a crew 
of miners to sink the shaft of his mine another thirty feet, and 
make a cross cut thirty feet long, ostensibly to seek a reappear- 
ance of the vein that had so mysteriously pinched out, This 
done, he fired them all without explanation. His own crew, 
hand-picked from his boys at the ranch, moved in; and from 
that day forward no man not approved by Davis set foot in the 
mill or the mine. 

During the summer of ’64 Davis intensified his banditry, but 
no longer did he and Parsons try to handle the coaches as a pair. 
John Squires rode with them and so did Bob Jones, an ambitious 
young ranch hand Davis had picked up. John Chapman in 
Reno acted as their tip-off man; and the quartet of John Davis, 
John Parsons, John Squires and John Chapman liked to con- 
sider themselves as the Four Jacks. 

Jones proved to be unusually adept to handling horses; so 
for purposes of giving him a legitimate front, Davis appointed 
him horse buyer for the ranch, Jones ranged as far east as 
Kansas in his hunt for fast horses and with Davis’ gold to help 
him in his bargaining, he usually managed to come back with 
the best. These would then be sold to the carriage trade in 
Virginia City, Carson City or Reno, but not until they had been 
used at least once to hold up a stage. With this constant turn- 
over of horses, Davis and his band were reasonably sure of not 
being traced through their mounts, especially as they were 
always careful to paint out any distinctive markings such as 
white stars or white feet with a cheap paint that could later be 
washed out with turpentine. 

And the stamp mill on Six Mile Canyon began to produce 
bullion, At first only a bar a month came out, but by mid- 
summer the mill was producing six to eight bars a month. Davis 
openly went around to his various clubs, bragging of the “dis- 
covery” he had made. 

“You thought I was crazy when I bought that stamp mill 
down in Flowery,” he said smugly. “Well, I don’t hold any hard 
feelings. I'll sell out a tenth interest as a personal favor to any- 
body who wants to put up a hundred thousand in cash.” 

His friends tried to argue with him that it was impossible for 
his luck to continue. “You're three miles from the Comstock,” 
they pointed out. “You might be in bonanza now, but it can’t 
last. Any pocket you might be in is bound to be small.” 

“That's what they told Pancake Comstock when they bought 
him out for a song,” retorted Davis. “Distance doesn’t mean 
anything. Look how far Pancake was from a lode when he found 
his. Clear over in California was the closest quartz mine. The 
stuff is where you find it, not where you think it should be. 
And I’ve found mine.” 

To pleas that his friends be allowed to inspect his find, 
Davis returned a regretful but firm, “No.” 

“It’s an unusual ore,” he said. “I want a chance to prospect 
around it a little to see if I can find more of it that you fellows 
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might have passed up. And don’t try to bribe any of my boys 
down at the mine. They might not take it kindly.” 

It was the kind of talk the men could understand. ‘There was 
scarcely a mine in the Comstock that did not have certain drifts 
carefully guarded from the public. If the ore bodies in these 
drifts proved of exceptional value, the insiders wanted a chance 
to gobble up as much available stock as possible before the 
secret leaked out and stocks skyrocketed. So Davis was not 
blamed for keeping his mine under constant guard, 

The next three years in Virginia City were utterly fantastic. 
The farther into the earth the mines went, the wider became the 
silver vein and the richer its contents. The Comstock Lode was 
found to continue clear across Mt. Davidson and well beyond 
on both sides. Exploration shafts went down 2,000 feet with no 
end to the ore in sight. Crosscuts showed the vein to be from 
fifty to 200 feet wide, ending in walls of barren porphyry. Then 
somebody guessed that the porphyry might not be the main 
body of rock that produced the Sierra Nevada mountains. The 
cuts were extended a few feet and new veins of ore, running 
as high as $1,000 a ton, were discovered. 

The Central Pacific Railroad was actually approaching Reno; 
and William Sharon, the banker who was called King of the 
Comstock, began to thump for a railroad from Reno to Virginia 
City and maybe clear to Carson City, Water ran low; and great 
flumes were constructed to bring the water in from the High 
Sierra, over great trestles and through long tunnels. Mountains 
were blasted down to make roads for the timber wagons hauling 
in fuel and mine timbers from beyond Lake Tahoe and Loyal- 
ton and Sierraville. And even while the roads were being blasted 
through, the timber companies were building flumes up to 
twenty miles long, costing up to $250,000. In one case, just to 
get enough water to float timbers sixteen inches square and 
thirty fect long down an eighteen-mile flume, a tunnel 2,100 
feet long was driven through a mountain to tap a lake on the 
other side, Steamboats were built on Lake Tahoe to tow log 
rafts across; and even then the supply of lumber and timber 
could not keep up to the demands of the mines. More than 
50,000,000 feet of Sahay and timbers were needed on the Com- 
stock in 1868, an amount that was to double in the next few 
years; and another 150,000 cords were consumed as fuel. 

So great were the mining, road-building and lumbering 
achievements that no one laughed when a suggestion was made 
that Virginia City enjoy the same hours of sunlight as were 
enjoyed by Gold Hill on the other side of the Divide. Since 
Virginia City was on the east slope of Mt. Davidson and the 
sun shone on the west slope two hours longer than it did on 
the east, the proposal was that a tunnel be cut through the 
mountain to transmit the sunlight, which would then be dis- 
tributed by a series of enormous mirrors, Probably the only 
reason the project never went through was because no way 
could be found to cash in on it, though there was some talk 
that the mirrors could be directed to shine only upon those 
places that paid for the extra hours of sunlight. 


The town itself had mushroomed to a city of 20,000, with 
grand delusions of culture. Church spires were almost as promi- 
nent as ore dumps; and several schools were needed to take 
care of the children as more and more men brought in their 
families. C Street boasted an opera house as fine as any in the 
West, where road companies and touring lecturers could be sure 
always of a packed house. Gas lights illuminated the streets at 
night; and four fire companies with the latest equipment pro- 
tected the rows of three- and four-story hotels and department 
Stores. 

Around the fringes of the town, above and below, were the 
tent and box camps of the newcomers and the down-and-outers, 
There were no poor, other than those who refused to work, and 
the vigorous, bustling attitude of the town was such that bums 
and loafers were soon convinced that living would be easier 
somewhere else. ‘To survive in Virginia City, a man had to be 
strong enough to swing a pick, smart enough to make a deal, 
clever enough to deal a smooth card or fast enough to pull a 
gun first. 

Every nationality in the world was represented there, with 
Germans and Irish in the majority, but with generous sprin- 
klings of Italians, Hungarians, French, Chinese and native 
Indians. And the vices of all countries flourished, from the 
opium dens in Chinatown to lavish brothels styled after those 
in Rome, Paris and Berlin. 

There was never a dull moment, If a mine wasn’t catching 
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fire or caving in, killing scores, a fire would be breaking out in 
the tent town. Lf the Washoe zephyr was raging, as it did each 
spring and fall, a dozen blocks of tents, box houses and ware- 
houses might burn down. The frame houses of the permanent 
residents, after drying out all summer, could usually be de- 
pended upon to catch fire each fall when the fireplaces and 
stoves were first lighted up for heat. Accidents, both in and 
out of the mines, were seldom trivial and served to keep con- 
versation rolling whenever there was a lull in the shooting or 
knife scrapes. 

Milk for a good part of the residents came from hundreds ot 
goats that roamed at will through the hills. The only problem 
was to catch them. They lived in caves, mine tunnels and clumps 
of sagebrush and for company they had scores of burros which 
early prospectors had brought in as pack animals and then 
abandoned when they reached the diggings. ‘There were even 
some camels wandering around, gaunt reminders of an experi- 
ment in desert transportation that hadn't quite paid out. The 
camels stalked around for two or three years after being turned 
loose; and the appearance of one of them crossing a road was 
enough to cause the mule teams to throw fits. The burros 
showed more adaptability than the camels and soon learned how 
to clean out a backyard garden, rob a tent of foodstulls or even 
raid a pantry if anybody was careless enough to leave a door 
open. 

Davis grew with the town. When the exclusive Washoe Club 
opened, with its imported billiard tables, walnut-paneled card 
room and a barroom complete with crystal chandeliers, mahog- 
any bar and a fortune in oil paintings on the walls, Davis was 
among the first to be admitted. Every time a donation was 
needed by the fire department or to help the Odd Fellows build 
a new hall or to aid the victims of a mine disaster, Davis could 
be counted on for anything from $100 to $1,000. Scarcely a day 
went by that he didn’t dip his hand in his pocket to help some- 
one; and the truth of the matter is that he enjoyed doing it. 

His criminal side had grown with the town, too. So engrossed 
had he become in the idea that he was a gentleman bandit that 
he permitted no cursing during a holdup, even from Squires. 
On several occasions he had set up comfort stations made of 
blankets for the benefit of women passengers who had been 
badly shaken up by their ride and the experience of being 
robbed. Once on Geiger Grade he caught a stage which, in 
addition to being loaded with gold and passengers, likewise 
carried a fine assortment of foodstuffs and champagne originally 
destined for a ball at the home of a mine owner. Davis had his 
men unload the choice viands and spread a 
blanket for a picnic. To the tune of pop- 
ping champagne corks, passengers and 
bandits joined in a congenial feast, Gentle- 
man Jack distinguishing himself as a host. 

To avoid interruptions during these 
ceremonious holdups, Davis had taken to 
blocking traffic ahead of and behind the 
selected coach or wagonload of bullion 
by blasting rock from the side of a cut so 
that it would fall across the road. Blasting 
powder also came in handy for opening 
the iron safes in which some merchants 
preferred to ship their valuables. Once, 
when Davis was pressed for time and was 
having difficulty removing a safe from a 
stage, he set off a charge inside the coach. 
The charge blew the door off the safe, but 
it also blew the roof off the stage; and 
Davis was profuse in his apologies to the 
passengers for the inconvenience he was 
causing them. 

Then, in 1868, came the Central Pacific. 
The hundreds of Chinese track layers, 
Irish grade makers and frantic engineers 
roared through Reno in a cloud of dust, 
racing eastward to get as much mileage 
down as they could before meeting up 
with the Union Pacific, racing westward 
from the 100th meridian, in Nebraska 
‘Territory, At stake in the race of the rail- 
roads was land along the right of way, ten 
alternate sections of land to the mile of 
track; and to the company laying down 
the most track over the route approved by 
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the government went the most land. The race ended at Pro- 
montory Point in Utah on May 10, 1869, lar into what the U. P. 
had confidently expected to be its own territory, One reason 
for the success of the Central Pacific lay in its treatment of the 
Indians. While the U.P. fought Sioux almost every foot of the 
way, the Central Pacific gave passes to ride on its trains to the 
Piutes and Shoshones; and the Indians had a high old time 
riding back and forth on loads of freight and empty cars in- 
stead of fighting. 


With the arrival ol the Central Pacific at Reno, 
old William Sharon no longer had any difficulty 
promoting a branch line to connect the mining 
towns with the main line. The Virginia & Truc 
kee Railroad, as finally completed in 1869, ran 
from Reno down the west side of Mt. Davidson 
to Carson City and then north again around the east side of Mt. 
Davidson to Virginia City over what was believed to be the most 
mountainous and crookedest roadbed in the world. The cost for 
the fifty-two miles of track needed for this circuitous route was 
$5,000,000, an unheard-of sum for so short a run, but one which 
the rich mine owners regarded as a mere drop in an ore bucket. 
Almost as many miles of track again were needed as spurs to the 
various mines, but no sooner was the last spike driven than as 
many as thirty trains a day began grinding over the rails. 

And when the first train puffed into Virginia City, wood smoke 
pouring from its great funnel stack, Gentleman Jack Davis was 
out of business. The train brought in gold coin for the mine pay 
rolls, and it took out silver bullion, all safely housed in an express 
car that rolled over the grades faster than the fastest horse. 

All that winter Gentleman Jack brooded over his Jot. He 
didn’t suffer very much while brooding, but he had to cut down 
his scale of living and that hurt. He had let the ranch go when 
he opened his more profitable stamp mill for melting down 
the bullion he stole, but now he found himself in need of a 
ranch again. There were still a few stages running north of 
Reno to mines and camps not served by the railroad; so he 
moved his band to Antelope Stage Station, fifteen miles north 
of Reno. The saloon at Antelope was rated as the best in the 
West. It had a bar filty feet long, a pipe organ and the choicest 
selection of beautiful women ever assembled in a single whisky 
mill. There, Gentleman Jack did his brooding, while Honest 
John Parsons and John Squires and Bob Jones made a pretense 
of running a horse ranch a mile down the road. 

The loot that winter was hardly enough to meet expenses, 


“T know about his good record, but we just don’t have a parole board.” 
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but at least it provided enough bullion to keep the stamp mill 
on Six Mile Canyon in production once a month or so. In his 
visits to the Washoe Club and the Sazarac Saloon on C and 
Union Streets, Davis explained that he was in “borrasca,” mean- 
ing barren rock, but that the signs were good and he hoped to 
be in bonanza again by summer. The sympathy he got was 
genuine; and there were several offers to stake him if he really 
went up against the wall. 

For all his optimism, however, the summer proved almost as 
barren as the winter had been. The whole mining country, in 
fact, was in a slump. On the Comstock Lode the rich mines, 
almost simultaneously, began entering a period of borrasca and 
stocks dropped to ridiculous lows in a blind panic of selling. 
The stock in the Crown Point Mine, once selling for hundreds 
of dollars, dropped to $3 a share, while that of the Belcher 
dropped to $1.50. A few months later the $3 shares jumped to 
$1,825, while the Belcher shares went to $1,525 a share. But 
that was too late for Davis. To tide him over for a few weeks, he 
had parted with some of his choicest stocks, selling short in the 
hope of buying back when they hit new lows. Instead, they went 
up as though shot from mortars and he was busted. 

The rise in stocks came in the fall with the announcement of 
the greatest discoveries yet made. In one month a single mine 
turned out $1,000,000, the signal for the wildest speculation in 
mining stocks even seen in San Francisco or New York. Davis 
didn’t care about that. What galled him was that all of the 
bullion went out over bandit-proof railroad trains. : 

But were they bandit-prool? And if they weren't, in what 

ray were they vulnerable? 

Davis was the only stagecoach bandit who had ever put that 
rather hazardous form of enterprise on a solid footing. Other 
road agents had come and gone, either unable to stand the 
pace or to dispose of their loot afterward. Many had fallen 
simply because they couldn’t stand prosperity and had boasted 
of their exploits in moments of drunken glory. Davis, with his 
ranch, silver mine and stamp mill, had not only put up an 
honest front to explain his wealth, but the very front he put 
up was a necessary part of his dishonest business in that it 
explained his rapid turnover of horses and enabled him to melt 
down stolen bars of silver, recast them in his own molds and 
explain them away as products of his own ore. 


Now the same brains that had enabled him to put up this 
elaborate front went to work figuring out how he was to hold 
up a train. Robberies had been committed on trains before. As 
early as 1866, the Reno brothers of Indiana had hooked a ride 
on a train of the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad near Seymour, 
Indiana, made their way into the unlocked express car, held up 
the guard and then pulled the emergency cord to stop the train, 
When the train stopped, they dumped the safe down an em- 
bankment and jumped alter it, first warning the guard not to 
follow them. The train crew had casually figured that it wasn’t 
their safe and had gone on. The Reno boys and their associates 
pulled the same stunt several other times before getting hanged 
by self-appointed vigilantes. In 1870 the East saw several varia- 
tions of the Reno brothers’ plan, but the bandits in all cases 
centered their attacks upon express cars known to be weakly 
guarded, usually on small local lines seldom carrying much 
of value. 

Holding up a treasure train would be something else again. 
Wells, Fargo & Company, now safely ensconced in heavy express 
cars leased from the railroad, was fully prepared to repel board- 
ers. The Central Pacific, operating over a single-track line with 
a heavy freight and passenger schedule in both directions, 
would not take kindly to interruptions by bandits, however 
gentlemanly. Since it was impossible to enter the locked and 
barred express car while it was on the move and since a barri- 
cade across the track would be a signal for the whole train crew 
to prepare for war, with a bullet-proof locomotive and express 
car on their side, the problem looked difficult, to say the least. 

Davis saw only one solution—to hold up the whole train 
instead of only the express car. If he could take over the locomo- 
tive, he could pull the train onto a siding, leaving the main 
track clear, and then blow up the express car with dynamite if 
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the express clerk and guard relused to open the door. Or—and 
suddenly his blood began to pound—he could make it stand 
and deliver in exactly the way he had held up his first stage. 
It he could hold up a stage with two derringers, how many 
derringers would it take to hold up a twain? The answer he 
arrived at was one cannon, set squarely in the middle of the 
tracks on a straight stretch of road and pointed directly at 
center of the locomotive. 

The cannon alone, he figured, would be enough of a barricade 
to stop the locomotive; and if he stood behind it with a lighted 
fuse, the threat of a cannon ball going through the boiler ought 
to be enough to convince the most hardheaded train crew in 
the world that they should stand and deliver. 

He set out to find a cannon, a nice big one that would make a 
good display when mounted in the middle of the tracks. Virginia 
City had several mounted around the hill, mostly for display. 
Nevada had been admitted as a state on the side of the North 
during the War Between the States and might have distin- 
guished herself if any of the Indians she prepared to battle had 
shown any relish for the fray. As it was, the cannon she had 
drawn for her defense had been used almost exclusively for 
celebrations on the Fourth of July and for show purposes by 
‘arious companies of volunteer militia. 

So Davis had no trouble finding cannon; and they were big 
enough, too, but there was just no way to steal one. The good 
ones were inside an occupied fort. One was mounted where it 
would take a gang of men a couple of days with block and tackle 
to get it down from a cliff. The remaining possibility, a big job 
used to scare the Indians back in 1860, had so rusted into the 
rock in which it was bolted that it would have taken dynamite 
to jar it loose. 


Stumped, Davis gave up the cannon idea and 
turned to a study of locomotives. There was no 
point in considering the Virginia & Truckee Rail- 
road. Traffic over that line was so heavy that a 
bandit would hardly haye time to stop a train be- 
3 fore three others would be whistling for the right 
of way. The main line offered the best chance. There the trains 
were less frequent, though longer, and a bandit up on his 
schedules could pick a spot that would give him at least time for 
a getaway before the next train came along. 

Davis went to Reno. The railroad men there, flattered to 
have a man of his social standing showing an interest in their 
locomotives, willingly gave him a demonstration on how to 
handle one in the yards. So eager and genuinely curious was 
he, and so courteous, that they even let him handle the throttle 
himself on a spur line, starting, stopping and backing up. They 
were amazed at his proficiency, which he politely attributed to 
the excellence of their instruction. 

He called upon Chapman, who had given up his saloon in 
the face of increasing competition. Loaded with gold from his 
share in the loot of the stagecoach robberies, Chapman had 
grown soft and no longer caved for the rough-and-tumble life 
of a saloon keeper. He was also too soft for actual participation 
in a train robbery, but he was still the ideal man for getting 
inside information on train schedules and gold-coin or bullion 
shipments. Davis had absolute confidence in him, warranted by 
their years of association with never a double cross. 

“I'm having a meeting of the boys out at my place in Ante- 
lope,” he told Chapman. “Try to stop by about September 
fifteenth.” 

“Tl be there,” agreed Chapman. 

The first meeting at Antelope Stage Station included the 
Four Jacks and Bob Jones. At that time it was agreed that Chap- 
man was to go to San Francisco and learn all he could about 
shipments of gold coin used to meet the mine pay rolls. 

“Nothing less than $50,000 will do,” warned Davis. “I’m so 
broke now that eyen that much will hardly get me back on 
my feet.” 

Honest John Parsons, who had always operated on a straight 
25 per cent cut in the loot and had had no responsibilities in 
the stamp mill or ranching operations, was heavily loaded with 
gold he had cached away in the hills and so felt no pressing 
need for a big haul. “Don’t get greedy, Jack,” he warned. “Maybe 
we ought to start with a small box the first time. There'll be 
plenty of more trains along this winter.” 

“It’s no harder to bust a box with fifty thousand in it than 
one with ten thousand,” rumbled Chapman. “We been pulling 
this stuff for nigh ten years now. I think we should get off a 
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couple more big jobs that will take care of us and then quit 
for a while.” 

“To hell with this quittin’ talk,” said Squires. “Them railroads 
robbed half the people in California and this child is going 
to see that some of that money gets back into the right saloons.” 

In the end it was agreed that Chapman would go to San 
Francisco as the inside man and that he would wire Davis from 
time to time on shipments and schedules, using a code. “Send 
me $500. Must pay bill not later than afternoon of October 
15th,” would mean that $50,000 was being shipped out on the 
afternoon of the date mentioned. 

Davis spent the next few days riding the Central Pacific, 
getting out at each stop to familiarize himself with the activities 
of the train-crew members while taking on wood and water or 
just waiting at the station. Squires sometimes aecanpeaiee him 
to study the ways in which the brakemen handled the hand 
brakes with which each car was equipped and how they coupled 
or uncoupled the cars. At that time the coaches and express 
cars were coupled by an iron ring looped over a hook, the ring 
being locked in place by a pin that had to be inserted or pulled 
by hand, a tricky business that cost many a man an arm. 


When they decided they had this procedure down pat, they 
track-walked for miles, looking for a suitable place for their 
robbery. The spot they finally decided upon was a siding four 
miles cast of Verdi and six miles west of Reno. The siding ran 
to a stone quarry at the base of Peavine Mountain which was 
worked only when a stone building was being erected in Reno 
or Virginia City; and no such construction was under way at 
the time. On the other side of the track was a vast mud flat in 
which hot springs bubbled and gushed and sometimes threw 
columns of steam and water fifty feet high. 

By this time, mid-October, Davis was beginning to realize 
that holding up a train would require more men than he had 
figured on. To his way of thinking, he and Honest John could 
take over the locomotive without diffi- 
culty; and should the engineer refuse to 
co-operate, he could man the controls him- 
self, Squires could act as brakeman, assisted 
by Jones, but that would put only two men 
against two brakemen, a conductor, ex- 
pressman, guard and at least one mail 
clerk. And there was still the problem of 
the two passenger cars, usually loaded to 
the baggage rails. 

In the end he decided to bring in Tilton 
Cockerell, a friend of Bob Jones who had 
shown considerable aptitude in a few 
stagecoach robberies in which he had rid- 
den with Davis. He still needed one more 
man to take the getaway horses to the 
siding where the train was to be robbed. 
For this job he selected an old man named 
Gilchrist, a long-time handyman and 
stableman on his ranch. 

To leave as little as possible to chance, 
they made a few rehearsals. It developed 
that Gilchrist alone was having difficulty 
getting the six saddle horses, including his 
own, to the designated place, traveling as 
he had to do at night over narrow moun- 
tain trails to avoid observation. Squires 
swore that he and Cockerell could take 
care of the train crew without Jones; so 
Jones was released to assist Gilchrist. The 
next development was a head-on collision 
between two freight trains. Davis decided 
that if he was going to run a locomotive 
himself, he wanted to be sure of a clear 
track ahead; so to this end he wanted Jones 
and Gilchrist to lay a barricade of ties 
across the track to halt any west-bound 
freights that might be trying to slide 
through ahead of the east-bound Overland 
Express. There was no difficulty about 
getting ties. They were stacked at frequent 
intervals all along the track. 

As for the passenger cars on the train, 
Davis could see only one solution—to cut 
them off completely before pulling the 
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locomotive and express car to the quarry siding. Parsons, never 
one to pass up a passenger who might be carrying a watch or a 
gold coin, hated to pass up such easy money, but agreed that 
they might be in the way if the express car had to be blasted 
open. 

All that remained was to await the wire from Chapman in 
San Francisco. It came on November 3, 1870, and read, “Express 
me $500 not later than tomorrow.” Decoded, it meant the ex- 
press car on the late, or afternoon train, of November 4 would 
be carrying $50,000. 

The boys were ready and eager. Davis, Squires, Parsons and 
Cockerell took the train from Reno to Verdi. Jones and Gil- 
christ, waiting until dark at the ranch in Antelope, then saddled 
six horses and rode hard for the quarry, fifteen miles to the 
south. If all went on schedule, the train would pull into the 
siding shortly after midnight. A bright moon gleaming on occa- 
sional patches of unmelted snow made the night practically 
brilliant; and they had no trouble keeping to the trail. An hour 
before the train was due, they went a mile east on the track 
and transferred a pile of ties to the rails. They did a good job, 
putting one tie across the rails, then a row across it, parallel to 
the rails, with the butt ends of these ties braced against cross 
ties and the top ends facing any oncoming train. In this fashion 
they built a stack four feet high: then they went back to the 
horses to await developments. 

Davis and his crew were having a good time in Verdi. This 
town, just inside the Nevada line from California, was as new 
as the railroad running through it. Its only excuse for existence 
was that it was the closest point on the Central Pacific to the 
big lumber camps up around Loyalton and Sierraville, but that 
was enough. Already the town was dwarfed by mountains of 
timbers, including logs seven [eet thick and sixty feet long, 
awaiting shipment to the mines. It had its skid road over which 
the logs were skidded; and along this road were the usual assort- 
ment of saloons, restaurants, hotels and stables. In the brightest 


“Now, if you answer the following question correctly, you will receive a free 
trtp up the Hudson River, three square meals every day, a one- 
room suite and all your clothing for twenty years.” 
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of these saloons were Jack Davis, Jack Squires, Jack Parsons and 
Tilton Cockerell. 

When the train whistle was heard in the distance, they tossed 
down their drinks and with most of the town that was still 
awake, went down to the brand-new depot to watch the train 
come in. 

It came around the bend, the gleam of its oil lamp, large as 
a bushel basket, silhouetting the crowd of lumberjacks standing 
on the station plattorm. Sparks from its funnel fell with im- 
partiality upon the depot, the spectators and the dry chips in 
the lumber yards, The brakemen spun the wheels that tightened 
the chains on the small brake shoes; and as the brakes grabbed, 
one ata time, the train jerked to a neck-cracking halt. 

Davis and his companions watched quietly [rom the black 
shadows of a pile of squared mine timbers. The night was still, 
but the temperature was well below freezing; and they shivered 
as they removed their gun belts from under their heavy, short 
jackets and buckled them outside. For purposes of intimidation, 
all carried six-shooters. To avoid recognition, they wore black 
miutsks. 

The train would refuel and take on water in Reno; so the 
stop in Verdi was short. The brakeman waved a lantern, the 
engine belched half the contents of its firebox out the funnel 
and over the lumber yard and the train started with a jerk that 
would have been the envy of any coach driver. Davis and his 
companion did not wait to see if any fires resulted from the 
shower ol sparks. As the express car rolled past them, they swung 
up on the steps of the passenger car behind it. A brakeman was 
just preparing to enter the warmth of the coach as they piled 
aboard, 

He gave a startled gasp and grabbed for the door catch. 
Squires had him in an instant and rushed him across the plat- 
form. It looked as though both were going over the side, but it 
was only the brakie who landed in a pile of chips beside the 
tracks, He may have yelled, but no one noticed. 


Davis and Parsons at once began climbing to the 
top of the express car, Squires and Cockerell sup- 
porting them over the swaying, bouncing gap 
between the two cars. At this delicate moment the 
conductor opened the door to see what had hap- 
pened to diatey the brakeman, 

“Shut the door,” said Squires, in what was to become a classic 
remark in the history of train robberies, “you're making a draft.” 

The conductor caught a glimpse of four pairs of six-shooters 
and he closed the door. He could be polite, too. 

Gentleman Jack and Honest John made their way over the 
top of the express car to the tender, piled high with bolts of 
wood for the firebox. The ticklish part came in climbing over 
these. Just as they came over the top of the pile, the fireman 
opened the firebox and turned to heave in more wood, The two 
bandits were clearly revealed in the glare of the flames, 

At the same instant the forward edge of the pile collapsed 
forward and Davis and Parsons slid right into the cab. The 
fireman’s shout of alarm and the avalanche of wood pouring 
into the cab scared the engineer into a moment of frozen panic. 
This gave Davis all the chance he needed to draw his guns. From 
his seat on a bolt of wood on the floor of the cab he took full 
control of the locomotive, while Honest John, upside down and 
half buried in wood, cursingly extricated himself. 

About a mile east of Verdi, on a level stretch of track, Davis 
ordered the engineer to stop the train. This was the signal for 
Squires to set the brake on the passenger cars and pull the 
coupling pin linking them to the express car. This he dia with- 
out a hitch; and a minute later his call to “Let her buck” came 
to Davis above the roar of escaping steam. 

Davis flipped his gun at the engineer, indicating the throttle 
bar. That worthy, having at last recovered, refused to move. 
Without a word Davis lifted him out of his seat and took over 
himself. He had no difficulty getting the engine rolling, but a 
short way ahead was a long, twisting downgrade and when the 
short train hit this it began to pick up speed like a dropped ore 
bucket. The bandit-engineer closed the throttle, but by that 
time gravity was in full control and when the front trucks hit 
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the first bend the jolt was enough to flip a cord of wood out of 
the tender. 

Davis hunted for the brakes, but the big cab of the Overland 
was too complicated for his limited training in a small yard 
engine. The engineer hesitated, It was one thing to defy a man 
with a gun; it was something else to let his beloved engine, not 
to mention himself, go shooting off the track and over a Cliff, 
At last he could stand it no longer. Pushing aside Parsons’ drawn 
gun, the engineer reached over Davis’ shoulder and grabbed the 
brake just as the train whipped into a sharp bend. On any but 
a newly laid track, the jolt would haye been enough to spread 
the rails or tear out the spikes, but fortunately everything held 
together. ‘The brakes were applied with just the right touch; 
and slowly the train came under control. 

Peering ahead, aided more by moonlight than the headlight, 
Davis spotted the small hand switch that cut the quarry spur 
into the main line. He told the engineer to stop the train, The 
engineer, having at last decided that the best way to keep his 
locomotive and his skin intact was to obey orders, did as he 
was told. Squires and Cockerell, half frozen trom their wild 
ride on the rear end of the express car, came forward and threw 
the switch as rehearsed. The locomotive lumbered into the 
spur 100 yards and stopped. Jones and Gilchrist, likewise 
masked, galloped up with the horses. Everything was running 
on schedule. 

“You can’t leave those passenger cars sitting back there on 
the track,” protested the engineer to Davis. “There's a fast 
freight due here in twenty minutes.” 

“Forget it,” said Davis. “The freight can’t leave the Reno 
yards until you pull in. Even if it gets its signals crossed, we've 
got the tack blocked. Now be a nice man and stay here in the 
cab where you'll be warm and sale.” 

Emphasizing his hint with another flourish of his pistol, he 
and Parsons left the cab and went back to the express car. 
Squires was already pounding on the door of the car. “Open 
up,” he shouted. 

“What's the matter? Who is it?” asked the express clerk. His 
voice indicated uncertainty. The stopping of the train, the 
wild ride and now another unscheduled stop, had made him 
highly suspicious. 

“It's Jerry,” bellowed Squires, using a name he had heard 
used between crew members in Verdi. Apparently it was the 
right name to use, for the door opened a slit. Instantly strong 
hands grabbed the bottom of the door and whipped it back. 
At the same time more guns than the express clerk had ever 
seen in his life were pointed at his head. His hands flew up 
automatically. 

Squires, Cockerell and Parsons swarmed in, Davis and Jones 
remaining on the outside, alert for any sudden moves inside or 
out. Both had a gun in either hand; and in the case of Davis, 
the heavy armament was not mere display. He could shoot 
equally well with either hand, 


Two kerosene lamps suspended from the ceiling of the car 
illuminated the interior. At the forward end was the mail com- 
partment, separated from the express compartment by a wooden 
partition, in the center of which was a closed door, Behind the 
partition the mail clerk could be heard moving around, but as 
Cockerell went forward to take care of him, Squires told him 
to let the mails alone. 

‘The express box of gold was in the center of the car. When 
Squires saw it, he snorted with contempt. 

“There's that tight Wells, Fargo for you,” he said. “Same old 
box they been using on stagecoaches for years. You’d think 
when they got on trains, they'd put on some steel safes that'd 
give a [ella a chance to have some sport blowing ‘em up.” 

Seizing a fire ax from the wall, Squires split the box wide 
open. A shower of gold coins rolled over the floor with a sound 
of music. All other boxes in the car that looked as though they 
might contain gold were similarly treated, but only one other 
heavy box, containing 6,000 silver dollars, proved to contain 
any money. Just to show what he thought of small change, 
Squires kicked the box apart and scattered the wagon wheels 
all over the floor of the car. 

While he was venting his wrath upon the silver, Parsons and 
Cockerell were passing the sacks of gold out to Jones and Gil. 
christ. When the box was empty, they looked to Squires. 

“That's all,” said Squires. “Nothing left worth taking. 
Let's go.” 

The three men leaped out of the car. Davis signaled the 


engineer to back out onto the main line; and the train moved 
out slowly. The horses snorted and reared. If at that instant 
the engineer had thought to pull the steam valve or blow the 
whistle, the six horses would have spread themselves thin over 
half of California and Mexico, but that thought did not come 
to him until later. 

Davis and his band waited until the locomotive had backed 
out of sight around the first bend. The moonlight was bright 
on the side of Peavine Mountain; and from across the tracks 
clouds of steam rose high in the frosty air. The mud spring 
and hot springs coughed and muttered and belched. It was a 
wild and eerie sight, but to Davis, in that moment of exultation, 
it was his country, he was its king, and he had just taken his 
toll of trespassers. 


Then he gave the order to mount and scramble. 
For two miles they rode as a group. Then they 
stopped and buried the gold in the sand floor of 
a cave after each man had helped himself to a 
couple of hundred dollars. 

“All right,” said Davis. “Each man for himself 
from now on. Squires, Gilchrist and Jones, you fellows head 
north, but not together. Parsons and I will go to Virginia City, 
and Cockerell, you go to Reno. We can start working back 
toward Antelope in a couple of days when this thing blows over.” 

But the scbbery was not to blow over. The engineer picked 
up his passenger cars and backed into Verdi. There he got on 
the telegraph and sent the story of the night up and down the 
line of the Central Pacific. At that time few telegraph operators 
could read code by ear, so the dots and dashes of Morse were 
punched into a thin ribbon of paper much like the ticker tape 
used by stockbrokers. Even this proved too much of a chore 
for the green operator at Verdi. he magnitude of the robbery, 
the thought of bandits in the hills near by, and the responsibility 
of having an unscheduled train back into his station gave him 
the shakes and the dots and dashes being punched into the 
tape by his quivering fist resembled nothing intelligible. At last 
he did manage to make out that the Overland Express was to 
proceed to Reno; so once again the train 
started east, three hours late. The barri- 
cade of ties across the track did nothing 
to sooth the tempers of the trainmen and 
by the time they arrived in Reno they were 
ready to join the posses already being 
formed. 

By morning the details of the robbery 
were correctly telegraphed to all parts of 
the country. Newspapers from New York 
to San Francisco carried hysterical accounts 
of the holdup, the San Francisco Chronicle 
bleating loudly that if bandits were bold 
enough to tackle the steam trains, they 
would be attacking whole cities next. 
Wells, Fargo & Company and the Central 
Pacific, figuring they would have to put a 
stop to this holdup nonsense once and for 
all, offered rewards totaling $30,000 for 
the arrest of the gang. Since the total loot 
of the robbery was $41,000, most of which 
was to have met the pay roll of the Yellow 
Jacket Mine in Virginia City, it was 
evident that the express company and rail- 
road intended to. make it almost as 

rofitable to catch bandits as to become 
bandits, 

In Washoe City, then the booming 
county seat of Washoe County, the 27- 
year-old undersheriff, James Kinkead, de- 
cided he could use $30,000. He was an 
“unusual peace officer in that he was honest, 
extremely fast with a gun and had abso- 
lutely no respect for the reputations of 
bad men. He set out at once for the quarry 
at which the robbery had taken place and 
began tracking north. He found some 
signs. Davis was too clever to leave tracks, 
but the horses, full of oats, had been more 
careless. After encountering one or two 
fresh deposits of that nature, Kinkead de- 
cided the gang was making for Dog Valley 
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Trail, once a main highway, but virtually deserted since the 
coming of the railroad. He followed the trail to Sardine Creek, 
where there was a small mining camp supporting one log 
lodging house and saloon called the Sardine Hotel. 

He was too late. Old man Gilchrist, fagging out early, had 
spent the night in the hotel, taking the chill out of his creaking 
bones with frequent slugs of tarantula juice. By dawn, after 
arousing the whole hotel with bellowed songs, he proceeded to 
make a magnificent impression by giving them the full account 
of how he had held up the Central Pacific. The guests threw him 
out. Just before the arrival of Kinkead, however, a local peace 
officer named Jim Burke came by and confirmed the story of 
the train robbery, with the side comment that the reward would 
come to $30,000. Prospecting was abandoned for the day, as the 
miners went into the hills after Gilchrist. As it ape Burke 
caught him and took off with his prize for Reno just as Kin- 
kead was entering the hotel. 

Kinkead got enough of the story of Gilchrist’s arrest to be 
sure he was on the right track. Pushing his horse, he rode on 
to Loyalton, a big lumber town, where he soon learned that 
the only stranger in town that day had come in about 10 a.m., 
and was at that moment in his room at the Loyalton Hotel. 
Kinkead took a big Sharps rifle from his saddle and barged into 
the hotel, flashing his badge. The hotel keeper needed no in- 
structions. He held up five fingers to indicate Room 5 and 
retired to a safe place. 


; Kinkead went to the designated room, raised a big foot, and 
kicked down the door. The muzzle of his rifle, half the size of 
a small cannon, went through the doorway first and that was 
what Honest John Parsons saw when he sat up in bed. 

The shock of the sudden intrusion was too much for Parsons. 
In a strained effort to be nonchalant, he said, “Well, I guess I 
should have gone to Virginia City with Davis like he said in 
the first place.” 

“Davis, huh?” said Kinkead. “I thought so when they picked 
up Gilchrist.” 

Parsons was searched, his weapons were removed from under 


“It all started the night Uncle Willie got 
a coughing spell during Grandpa’s move.” 
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STAND AND DELIVER! 


———— 


his pillow and he was then led from the room at gun point. He 
seemed utterly despondent, not so much at his own arrest as at 
the slip of the tongue that had caused him to implicate Davis. 
He need not have worried. Back in Reno, Gilchrist was singing 
like a Washoe canary. Even before Parsons was brought in by 
Kinkead, Jones and Cockerell were in jail and word had been 
telegraphed that Squires had been picked up in Sierraville. 
Only Davis remained at large. 

Humming telegraph wires soon brought word that Davis 
was in his favorite saloon, the Sazarac, at C and Union Streets 
in Virginia City. Police at that city had asked him if he had held 
up the train and he had said no. Apparently his word was such 
in Virginia City that the police believed him. The word went 
back to arrest him anyway. 

When the reluctant police appeared to complete this unwel- 
come task, they found a whole committee of prominent citizens, 
headed by Tom Peasley, owner of the Sazarac, ready to protest 
the indignity. The committee offered to put up $100,000 in gold 
as bond rather than see Davis go to jail, but Davis waved the 
offer aside. 

“It’s all a mistake,” he assured his friends. “I'll be right back; 
and when I come back, you can be sure your friendship will 
never be forgotten by Gentleman Jack Davis.” 

He gulped down his drink and went out with the officers. 

Wells, Fargo and the Central Pacific put the pressure on. 
The fact that the Central Pacific had been held up again, this 
time at Toana, one day after Davis had pulled his job, did not 
incline them toward leniency. 'The two weakest members of the 
gang, Gilchrist and Jones, felt the full force of the pressure. 
Gilchrist was ready to talk at any moment, to anybody, but he 
didn’t know much. Jones held out for a couple of days, during 
which he was fully informed about what a lifetime in the Carson 
City state prison would be like. On the other hand, if he were 
to prove co-operative, there was a chance... . 


Jones took the hint and talked. For some reason 
he thought he was expected to spill the whole 
beans and he began his story with the first stage 
robberies in which he had participated with Davis. 
As robbery after robbery was detailed, the lawyers 
of Wells, Fargo could hardly contain their excite- 
ment. At last they had caught the fox that had plagued them 
for nearly ten years. ‘They could scarcely believe their ears. And 
when they heard the secret behind the wealth of Davis’ stamp 
mill on Six Mile Canyon, they actually did refuse to believe their 
ears. Not until they visited the mill and saw the barren, un- 
worked shaft in the mine, were they convinced that the bullion 
Davis had been shipping for years was stolen silver that he had 
melted and recast and that the mill had served no other purpose. 

No time was wasted in bringing the gang to trial. To press 
charges against the bandits, Wells, Fargo sent its ace lawyer, 
Thomas Williams. The Central Pacific sent two lawyers, Robert 
Clark and James Crofforth; and in case they faltered in their 
duty, the new district attorney, W. M. Boardman, promised 
convictions if he had to get them himself. 

Davis engaged Judge Thomas Hayden and William Webster 
to defend himself and his men. These two powerful attorneys 
gained some time by fighting the extradition from California of 
John Chapman, but by late November the ex-saloon keeper was 
reunited with his friends in the Washoe City jail. The jail, 
more of a cage than a prison, seemed to cramp Chapman’ style. 
Within an hour of arrival he was planning escape and that 
night he set the place afire. He and Squires and Parsons escaped. 
Chapman, too heavy to run, and Squires, too disliked to be 
sheltered, were soon recaptured, but Honest John Parsons was 
never seen again. It was believed that with the gold he had 
cached in the hills, he had enough to live anywhere he chose 
without ever pulling a job again. 

On the first day of the trial before Judge C. C. Goodwin, 
attendance was so heavy and the spectators in such a belligerent 
mood that the bailiffs stationed at the door had to search each 
one before admitting him to the courtroom. The report was 
that the box used to hold wood for the courtroom stove was 
emptied of its contents to serve as a receptacle for pistols, and 
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that by the time the last spectator crowded in, the box was 
completely filled. 

The defense was desperately weak and Davis knew it. To 
gain some mercy from the court, Davis made a private deal to 
return the loot. “I didn’t steal it, mind you,” he said. “But I did 
happen to overhear some remarks from some strangers that 
make me think they probably were the thieves. They mentioned 
burying some gold in a cave on Peavine Mountain. I thought it 
was just drunken talk at the time, but there may be some- 
thing in it.” 


¥ 
at A But the recovery of the loot, minus less than 
> $1,000, failed to mollify the lawyers of Wells, Fargo 
eye and the Central Pacific. To make matters worse, 
-<~ Uncle Sam moved in to charge Davis with delaying 
= the U.S. Mails. Davis threw himself back upon 

his reputation as a gentleman and man of charity. 
It was the best move he could haye made. Public opinion was 
overwhelmingly on his side—a fact of which the court was by 
no means unaware. 

On December 12, 1870, Judge Goodwin handed down his 
decision. For Squires, the rough pirate, twenty-three years; 
Cockerell, twenty-two years; Chapman, eighteen years; Jones, 
the talker, five years; Gilchrist to go free for turning state’s 
evidence; and Davis, the ringleader, ten years, with the under- 
standing that he was to get an early pardon. 

That Davis got off so easily was a shock to Wells, Fargo and 
the Central Pacific, but their lawyers found themselves so un- 
popular around town that they preferred to leave at once rather 
than wait around to protest. 

In due time the men were transported to prison; and in due 
time Squires, Cockerell and Chapman tore the prison apart. 
They Set it afire. They organized jail breaks. They even man- 
aged to break out several times, always to be recaptured after 
various terms of liberty. With none of these activities would 
Davis have any part. Even when his cell door was torn off and 
the prison gate blasted open, he refused to move. His former 
mates finally decided he was playing for a quick pardon and 
left him alone, If he wouldn't help them out of their long sen- 
tences, why should they help him out of his short one? Actually, 
they wronged Davis. The truth was that he was a broken man. 
After believing himself infallible for a decade, it griped his 
soul to think he had been caught because he had been stupid 
enough to trust an old man who couldn't hold his liquor. For 
four and a half years he brooded over this mistake, until his 
influential friends, many of whom still believed he had been 
framed, arranged for his pardon. 

He walked out of prison into a dozen offers of a new stake. 
For six months he lingered around Virginia City, living on 
the more than generous bounty of his friends, but he could not 
recapture the spirit of the city. Another boom was on, greater 
than anything ever seen even on the Comstock. In November, 
1874, the value of the Comstock Lode was in the neighborhood 
of $93,000,000. One month later, thanks to new discoveries as 
much as 1,600 feet below the surface, the value jumped to 
$175,000,000. Stock for California Mine increased $54,000,000 
in thirty days and Old Pancake Comstock’s Ophir Mine, that 
he had sold for $10,000, increased in value $18,900,000 in the 
same thirty-day period. It was all too much for Davis. He 
dropped out of sight. 


In 1877 the stagecoaches running between Eureka and 
Tybo in the desert country of east-central Nevada began catch- 
ing it froma lone bandit dressed always in black. Wells, Fargo & 
Company refused to play. By this time the company had some 
veteran guards they could count on to shoot first and surrender 
the box afterward, if necessary. The guards began to filter 
into Eureka. 

One cool day in the fall of the year, the stage left Eureka 
with two guards lounging on the mail sacks on its top. Halfway 
to Tybo the lone bandit spurred his horse from behind a clum 
of greasewood. The two guards fired as one man. Both of them 
were good shots. 

And Gentleman Jack Davis, full of holes, was through. 

—George Scullin 
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Canvas or camera? 


IT’S A MATTER OF CHOICE, ,,whether 
you prefer the lens or the brush... 
for no art seems “best” to every critic! 

Similarly, no single brand of whis- 
key can seem best to everyone. That’s 
why we take the common-sense 
attitude that Hunter’s delicately 


different flavor will appeal to a great 
many men, but not necessarily to all 
men. It’s a matter of choice! 


We do sincerely believe you should 
try this fine whiskey. Try it because 
it is different. Try it and form your 
own opinion! 


FUNTER 


SINCE 1860 


Su Silt over the pars 


HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


Shep MUM 
MacWilert 


She has scored brilliant successes with the 
New York City Opera Company, at Covent 
Garden in London, and in concert. 


One of America’s most popular singers... star @ 


for many years of the Metropolitan Opera, 
motion pictures, concert, radio and recordings. 


in @ ruceni test ay hundreds of — ar ee 
people who smoked only | AGREE, MISS 
Camels for 30 days, noted throat SWARTHOUT—EVER 
specialists, making weekly SINCE | MADE THAT 
eens, reported 30-DAY MILDNESS 


NOT ONE SINGLE cn WT! 
‘CASE OF THROAT 


IRRITATION 
due to smoking 


CAMELS! 


Millions of people who have 
smoked Camels for years already 
know about Camel’s cool, cool 
-mildness. If you're not among 

those Camel smokers... if you've 
never given Camels a real, day- 

to-day trial... start your own 
30-day test bf Camel mildness 

iN today! val 

_ Try the mildness and riche full " > 
flavor of Camels in your own 

“T-Zone” (that’s T for Taste and 

YT for Throat— your proving 
- ground for cigarette mildness... 
for smoking enjoyment). 


Money-Back Beaton? / 


Try Camels and test them as you 
smoke them. If, at any time, you 
are not convinced that Camels 
are the mildest cigarette you 
ever smoked, return the pack- 
age with the unused Camels and, 
we will refund its f HI purchase ’ 
price, plus postage. (Signed) — 
RR, J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- ¥ 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


sae | YOUVE SMOKED 
i CAMELS AS LONG: 
AS | HAVE, 
VIRGINIA, YOU'LL 
APPRECIATE THAT 
MILDNESS AND 
FLAVOR 
EVEN MORE! . 


According to a Nationwide survey: 


MORE DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


Doctors smoke for pleasure, too! And when three leading 
independent research organizations asked 113,597 doctors what 
cigarette they smoked, the brand named most was Camel! 


